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UNDISCOVERED SWITZERLAND. 


“SinD hundert saxig tusend 
frank angeboten worden—zum 
erschten mal!” A hundred 
and sixty thousand francs bid 
for less than three - quarters 
of an acre of land! and the 
end is not yet. At least, so 
thinks our auctioneer, as he 
sinks back on his sofa and 
lights a fresh cigar and drinks 
another glass of wine. It is 
five o’clock of a March after- 
noon, and the ancient burgh 
of Schwyz lies under a deep 
shroud of white, while now 
and then there is a flurry of 
show against the windows. 
But within all is warmth and 
cheer: none of the curt busi- 
ness-like brusqueness of English 
auction or Scottish roup. The 
electric lamps, undimmed by 
the reek of a hundred cigars, 
light up incongruously enough 
the seventeenth-century panel- 
ling of the low-roofed L-shaped 
room which forms the whole 
first floor of the great old 
inn where the fight is being 
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fought. There is a constant 
stream, in and out, of de- 
canters of wine—the crushed- 
strawberry coloured Thurgauer 
and the golden liquor of the 
Pays de Vaud: it helps the 
bidding, that. But now in 
the great pause which follows 
the last portentous announce- 
ment, orders are redoubled: 
Dutch courage in no ordin 
quantity is needed to face this 
crisis. There are two wealthy 
syndicates bidding against one 
another for the little nook of 
land, and in two widely dis- 
tant corners grey heads are 
bent together in earnest con- 
sultation. 

No, it is not a site in Grace- 
church Street or Cheapside 
that is being sold: it is a 
marshy bit of land by the 
lake of the Four Cantons in 
the village of Brunnen, beloved 
of English and yet more of 
German tourists. But it is a 
possible site for another big 
hotel, and that the present 
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innkeepers of Brunnen do not 
want. There is a strong com- 
bination against them. We 
have rich men, as rich men 
go here, in Schwyz (of which 
Brunnen is a dependent ham- 
let), — patricians with their 
sixteen quarterings and their 
private chapels, inheriting 
broad lands from the days of 
the old Italian wars, and of 
late greatly enriched by the 
wellnigh world-wide trade in 
the meek - eyed silver - grey 
cattle of the heart of mid- 
Switzerland. But with their 
quarterings they have inherited 
the old Swiss hard-headedness 
in money matters. ‘“ Point 
d’argent, point de Suisse” was 
said of their ancestors; but 
where there is money to be 
laid out to advantage, trust 
the Switzer: they will make 
a tough fight of it yet for 
that bit of marsh on one of 


the world’s playgrounds. 


Already the reserve price 
fixed by the canton (for the 
land is State property) has 
been doubled, and our auc- 
tioneer recognises the gravity 
of the situation: he gives us 
plenty of time. Indeed his 
own interests are doubtless 
divided. He is our host of 
the “White Horse,” but he is 
also a high official of the 
canton, and every franc that 
is bid means something off 
local burdens; but what of 
the syndicate? Presently he 
rises: “A hundred and sixty 
thousand francs for the second 
time!” surely that will be the 
end! No! indeed no! From 
some corner comes & murmur 
which to him at least means 
another five hundred; and 
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after a rapid cross-fire of five 
minutes we are up to a hundred 
and eighty thousand — seven 
thousands pounds and more! 
Another long pause, and a 
very profitable one for busi- 
ness: people who have long ago 
ceased to bid are getting ex- 
cited and swallowing bumpers 
in their eagerness to cele- 
brate the end of things: the 
‘“dreyers” and “halbliters” 
recommence their monotonous 
journey to and fro, but now 
in a great silence. Up till 
now the flow of conversation 
has been fairly general: one 
or two world - weary cynics 
have even called for cards and 
taken a hand at the national 
game of “Jas”: a few ladies 
have been knitting and talking 
coffee-scandal. But there are 
no cards or chatter now. A 
gay old editor-reporter (the 
reporters have been very busy) 
turns his white head to the 
only Englishman in the room. 
“Weel you not parteecipate?” 
says he. Thanks; with land 
going at sixty francs a square 
yard it would be unfair to in- 
terfere with local speculation. 

It is a good deal more than 
sixty francs before the end 
comes, which it does slowly: 
there is a five-minute interval 
between the bids; yet every 
time the auctioneer announces 
“zweite mal,” he is caught 
up. But “Hundert zwei und 
neunzig tausend ” at last brings 
no response: it is allover. The 
dog in the manger remains in 
the manger: he has spent just 
upon eight thousand pounds to 
prevent the possible establish- 
ment of a rival hotel, and—we 
have drunk one hundred and 
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eighty-five litres of wine for 
the good of this fine old inn, 
It seems as if innkeeping in 
Switzerland were a profitable 
trade. 

But there are innkeepers and 
innkeepers. Between the glori- 
fied head-waiters of Lucerne 
and the Bernese Oberland, half 
couriers and half petits-mattres 
—the “Misters” of the great 
caravanserais, before whom 
the modest pedestrian tourist 
quails, and who must in turn 
cringe before the motor-clad 
millionaire—and the possessors 
of the great old inns of East 
Switzerland, half burgomasters 
and half hosts, there is a great 
gulf. We are being fast drawn 
into the vortex: not English 
but German tourists will be 
our ruin,—those abominably 
rich Germans who will per- 
sist in flourishing under the 
deadly upas-tree of Protec- 
tion, and who now swarm 
over the South, where thirty 
years ago they were unknown. 
But we have still men here 
who have held their inns for 
two hundred years, who can 
trace their pedigrees back to 
the Burgundian wars, and have 
plate and crocks which would 
make a collector’s mouth water. 
Heaven forfend that the col- 
lector ever read these lines! 
For soon East Switzerland 
will, like Norway and the 
Tirol, be discovered: the uni- 
versal ‘“‘ White Horse” (re- 
miniscence of old _ posting 
days) and the “ Golden Eagle” 
(even of Austria) will become 
the “Palace Hotel” or the 
“Court of America,” and the 
charm of the land will be 
lost. 
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Here in this very inn, on 
the night before the ghastly 
battle of the Suwarrow Bridge 
in 1799, Masséna slept. To 
that battle no historian has 
ever yet done justice. Deep 
in the valley of the roaring 
Muotta, far below the present 
road, one sees the roof of the 
frail wooden bridge for which 
furious Frank and stubborn 
Russ contended for two days, 
A mere glance at the almost 
perpendicular cliffs fills one 
with wonder that human beings 
can ever have clung to them, 
much less fought along them. 
But that they did so, and even 
dragged artillery through the 
gorge, we know: the muzzles 
of a few fallen field-pieces still 
jut harmlessly out from the 
depths when the water is at 
its lowest. Local reminiscence 
on the subject is singularly 
jejune; but it is said that for 
weeks after the fight mutilated 
corpses were tumbled down the 
rapids into the quiet stream 
by which the German tourist 
drinks his beer at Brunnen. 
Those rapids now perform 
the more peaceful function of 
furnishing electric light to 
Schwyz. But the inn where 
the Jew marshal slept is very 
much the same as then: its 
modernity ends with its elec- 
tricity; and if you put a 
marble in the right corner of 
your bedroom it will roll 
straight and swift to the 
corner diagonally opposite,—a 
convenient arrangement doubt- 
less for the days of the Thirty 
Years’ War, when men slept 
where they fell: you had but 
to find the highest corner for 
your head, and all would be 
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well with you till the lad came 
in the early morning to “lowsen 
the neckcloths.” 

No, emphatically we are not 
a town of Oberkellners here in 
Schwyz. We are small, but 
we are aristocratic,—a kind of 
miniature Edinburgh, scorning 
rivalry with that roaring Rad- 
ical Glasgow called Ziirich, a 
place of factories and free- 
thinkers. And we have some 
right to be proud: are we not 
in truth in a manner the an- 
cient capital? Did we not 
give our names to the whole 
country? Have we not in our 
gloomy Archive-tower, with its 
dungeon beneath,—for we scorn 
to gather gain by a mercenary 
museum, as do the cantons 
which pander to the rich for- 
eigner,— have we not the 
earliest charter of Swiss liber- 
ties, with the seal of the pagan 
Frederick II. attached, and 


granted to us years before 
William Tell was born or in- 


vented? Have we not banners 
captured in a hundred fights, 
which hung, indeed, in the 
great church till they proved 
too much for the susceptibil- 
ities of vanquished foreigners, 
and had to be relegated to the 
obscurity of the Archives? 
Have we not spent 200,000 
francs on the decoration of 
that church in the last two 
years? Why, our very moun- 
tain is aristocratic in its isola- 
tion. The envious burghers of 
Lucerne call the Great Mythen 
“ grotesque,” but we know 
better: with its sides, almost 
perpendicular where they over- 
hang the town, swept bare of 
trees in one night of fire a 
hundred years ago, the lonely 
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mountain towers high above 
its plebeian sister of the Rigi, 
with its rowdy beer-gardens, 
its German skittle-alleys, and 
its alleged sunrises. No! 
thank heavens, Mr Clemens 
never visited or vulgarised the 
Mythen. And at its foot and 
along its lower slopes straggles, 
in picturesque clusters of houses, 
the town of Schwyz. 

And such a town! Here 
are the real old patrician 
houses of the days when pedi- 
gree meant power and (alas!) 
plunder. The riches that 
flowed into the country in 
exchange for Swiss loyalty 
and Swiss bravery found their 
way to an amazing extent 
into the hands of a few great 
families. Schwyz, with a con- 
stitution completely popular, 
furnishes as good an example 
as can be found in ancient 
Greece or ancient Italy of the 
possibility of a self - seeking 
oligarchy ruling in a demo- 
cracy. The general subsidy 
(from France more especially, 
of course) was paid to the 
cantonal treasury; but only 
the great houses shared the 
real spoils. A French “little 
regiment” was in some cases 
a family possession and 4 
hereditary source of income— 
for the pay was enormous. A 
colonel received £2000 a-year 
of our money on the peace 
footing, and in time of war 
the pickings were incalculable. 
This wealth was expended on 
houses and lands, especially 
houses. And they are wonder- 
ful houses: not the trim chalets 
of the picture-books or the 
Gothic town dwellings of the 
senators of Berne, but houses 
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sui generis, square and unpre- 
tending in exterior, save for 
the curved gables, which we 
have christened Jacobean, and 
the wealth of hammered iron- 
work which protects the lower 
windows. Windows! of a 
surety that vexation of our 
Georgian ancestors called the 
window-tax was never known 
in Schwyz, for a hundred 
windows is not an unknown 
number in these great blocks 
of building. One wonders who 
cleans them all! Here and 
there you will find a house 
covered with brilliant fresco 
ornamentation; more often 
still a single painting on the 
gable wall. But the interi- 
ors are magnificent: the ceil- 
ings are like the outside archi- 
tecture, Jacobean in taste— 
festoons and escutcheons; but 
the carving on the walls is 
more reminiscent of the days 
of Kaiser Max. It must be 
remembered that Switzerland 
never suffered the merciless 
ravages of the Thirty Years’ 
War, nor lost her domestic 
treasures, as did so many 
free cities of the Empire. 
Occasionally we find the old 
English arrangement of a 
great hall in the middle of the 
house, with a raised dais for 
the family, and a gallery fac- 
ing it for the minstrels; and 
here and there also a hideous 
reminder of days of plague in 
the shape of holes beside the 
chamber doors. When the 
pestilence which devastated 
England in 1625 passed in the 
preceding year through Swit- 
zerland, a drastic method of 
dealing with patients was 
adopted: they were locked up, 
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or even walled up, in their 
rooms and left to take their 
chance, food and drink being 
handed to them through these 
holes till they recovered or 
died. They mostly died; and 
with such treatment one is 
not surprised to learn that in 
that year Schwyz lost one-half 
of its inhabitants. 

And nearly all the great 
houses have the escutcheons 
over their gateways sur- 
mounted by coronets. Coronets 
in republican Switzerland! Yes, 
truly, and titles of nobility 
granted by half the princes 
of Europe to their faithful 
mercenaries. Even Aloys Red- 
ing, the hero of ’98, who tried 
in vain to replace a dying pat- 
riotism by personal bravery in 
the struggle against the over- 
whelming might of France, 
was a titular count. We are 
but a few miles from Rothen- 
thurm, where, under his com- 
mand, the women of Schwyz 
harnessed themselves, failing 
horses, to the heavy field-pieces, 
and dragged them over hill and 
valley to the battlefield. He 
sleeps yonder under the great 
church, and over him is the 
noble epitaph, perfect in its 
simplicity, “Aloysius Reding 
comes 4 Biberegg, cujus nomen 
summa laus.” He had earned 
his first laurels in Spain. For 
France was not the onlycountry 
that paid for Swiss blood. 
Spain, Naples, Savoy, even 
thrifty Holland, bade against 
each other for the stalwart 
mountaineers. Nor were these 
always free agents: the trav- 
eller who marvels at the iron 


gates and black gratings of 
the desolate Castello di Ferro 
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at Locarno seldom knows that 
it was so built to serve as 
a crimping house—a depot for 
kidnapped lads of the neigh- 
bouring lands, where they could 
be kept in safety till the Duke 
of Savoy was ready to pay for 
them as food for powder. But 
France always had the pick 
of the market. She skilfully 
treated, not with the Confed- 
eracy but with separate cantons, 
playing off Romanists against 
Protestants and democracy 
against oligarchy, and paying 
each a yearly subsidy, partly 
in money and partly in the 
salt which Burgundy alone 
could supply in quantity large 
enough for the needs of Swiss 
agriculture. Once on a time, 
indeed, Schwyz rebelled and 
made war upon the Most 
Christian King himself. His 
Minister, Choiseul, had insisted 
on reforms in the Swiss regi- 
ments. He objected to non- 
resident colonels aged eleven, 
and to Switzers who came from 
Bordeaux, whereas Schwyz was 
determined to continue on the 
old lines, and took the strong 
step of forbidding recruiting 
for the king. But Elizabeth 
Reding, wife of one of the most 
distinguished Swiss officers 
serving in France, went on, 
like another Duchess of Gordon, 
raising companies, parading 
them through the streets of 
Schwyz with their white cock- 
ades in evidence, and packing 
them over the Rhine with 
drums beating and colours 
flying. The government of 
Schwyz was more than demo- 
cratic—it was founded on the 
rule of the mob pure and simple; 
and the mob was furious. The 
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“‘Softs,” as they were called,— 
the deprecators of quarrel with 
France,—had literally to hide 
their heads before the stalwart 
“ Hards” or irreconcilables, and 
Elizabeth was summoned to 
give an account of her own 
works. On December 21, 1763, 
she appeared to defend herself 
on the balcony of this very inn 
where we sit. If the contem- 
porary print may be trusted, 
the executive sat shivering with 
wigs upon its head and its 
hands stuffed into huge muffs, 
whereas the multitude in the 
square below kept its hat on. 
Tall and of a fine presence, 
dressed in a silken travesty of 
& peasant-woman’s costume, 
Elizabeth pleaded her cause 
with such persuasive eloquence 
that her opponents were reduced 
to howling her down with cries 
of “Silence, Betsy!” They 
even, with true democratic 
chivalry, pushed their pikes 
under her very nose, and in the 
end she was condemned to pay a 
gulden to every burgher present 
—a refined method of securing 
condemnations which seems 
never to have occurred to the 
republics of antiquity. But 
Betsy was in the right. Louis 
XV. promptly sent all the sub- 
jects of Schwyz who were in 
his service to the right-about, 
and, worst of all, stopped the 
supply of salt; whereupon, 
after the manner of the many- 
headed, the people turned upon 
their leaders, accused the 
“Hards” of turning “Soft,” 
beat their Landammann (an- 
other Reding, of course) within 
an inch of his life, and ended 
by fining him so cruelly that he 
was ruined and driven to eat 
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the bread of charity as a pen- 
sioner of the great prince- 
abbot of Saint Gall. 

Here indeed, as elsewhere, we 
find the taint of cold-blooded- 
ness which mars the many 
noble qualities of the pure- 
blooded Switzer. There is, or 
rather was, a certain implaca- 
bility in the national character 
which is found in no other 
civilised folk. When Archi- 
bald of Hagenbach, the villain 
of Scott’s ‘ Anne of Geierstein,’ 
lay in his tower-prison expect- 
ing well-deserved punishment, 
he heard the tramp of horses 
beneath and asked who it 
was. “Big men with beards 
and axes,” quoth the gaoler. 
“Then am I a dead man, for 
they are the Switzers,” said 
Hagenbach, and turned his 
face to the wall. The history 
of patrician dominion in Berne 
and Ziirich in the eighteenth 
century is simply a record 
of merciless putting down of 
treasons or suspected treasons, 
and every traitor or suspected 
traitor was executed. Barely a 
hundred and twenty years ago 
Zurich, now the home of trades- 
unions and freethought, was 
only prevented by French re- 
monstrances from beheading a 
man for presenting a most re- 
spectful petition; and when 
poor Major Davel, a religious 
fanatic, was condemned at 
Lausanne, for a crack-brained 
rebellion, to have his right 
hand cut off (besides his head), 
their excellencies the senators 
of Berne and tyrants of the 
Pays de Vaud “mitigated” 
the punishment to the cutting 
off of his right thumb (besides 
his head)! Nor is this callous- 
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ness yet entirely unknown. 
Next to us here in our inn rises 
the four-square bulk of the 
Rathhaus, perfect in architect- 
ure and in decoration, with 
its brilliant fresco paintings of 
fights for Swiss freedom. 
Above the pictures—strange 
irony of things!—there is a 
row of barred and shuttered 
windows,—the state prison. 
Through these shutters one 
could see, until a few years 
ago, in the burning summer 
days, miserable hands thrust 
out to catch a passing gust of 
fresh air in the oven-like heat, 
—a veritable “Sotto i Piombi” 
of more than Venetian cruelty 
for prisoners, though certainly 
only for heinous offenders. 
There they passed their years, 
frozen in winter and baked in 
summer. “Are they never 
allowed exercise?” one asked 
of a high official. “Is it not 
ruinous to their health to keep 
them so close?” The high 
official raises his eyebrows. 
“Well,” says he tranquilly, 
“if they had not done wrong 
they would not be there, and 
could get all the exercise they 
liked.” Scarcely humanitarian, 
perhaps ; but then our criminals 
are cold-blooded also. The 
callous local villain (he was a 
schoolmaster) who took his 
wife to the Axenstrasse, pur- 
posing to throw her into the 
Lake, and bought a return 
ticket for himself and a single 
for her (whereby he was be- 
wrayed), did not deserve a much 
better prison. Such cases are 
better dealt with by a cool 
Swiss Gerichts-Prasident than 
by the heated newspaper-jury. 
of actors, mules, and barren 
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women which we nowadays 
allow to decide the destiny of 
our assassins. But those 
ghastly flickering white hands 
dwell in one’s memory. We 
are not such imbeciles in 
Schwyz as to encourage the 
murder of empresses by abolish- 
ing capital punishment, but 
even our way of execution is 
cold-blooded. The culprit sits 
here with his head under a 
falling axe, and a calm official 
in Lausanne or Geneva presses 
a button: quite the method of 
dealing with the Channel 
Tunnel, should it turn traitor, 
as depicted by its advocates. 
Yet medieval though we 
are in Schwyz, we are abreast, 
or rather ahead, of one modern 
craze; for we have had our 
historic pageants for fifty 
years. And after all ’tis no 


new thing: even if it be not 
true that the Lord Mayor’s 


Show contains the germ and 
essence of it, yet it was made 
in Germany, and has fliour- 
ished there at sundry times 
and in divers places for many 
a decade. Only in Britain 
to organise a pageant means 
to play at hazard with the 
weather. Does no one re- 
member to have heard of the 
Eglinton tournament, with its 
forty-eight hours of rain? 
Can no one recollect Tenniel’s 
picture of the drenched knights 
with pea-jackets pulled over 
their hauberks, quaffing liquid 
within to guard against the 
persistent flood without? No. 
And until some town or city 
loses a score of thousand 
pounds in betting against 
Jupiter Pluvius, no one will 
remember. But here stand 
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we in Schwyz, a touching 
monument of vain contention 
against the climatic conditions 
of this sad year of grace 1907. 
We spent twenty-five thou- 
sand francs on our pageant; 
we built a huge open-air 
auditorium of wood, which 
covered the great square; we 
got leave from the Lord 
Bishop of Coire to erect our 
stage on the very terrace 
surrounding the church; and 
we made the centre of the 
town impassable for weeks, 
Our historic play was perfec- 
tion: we had pretty local 
actresses and eloquent local 
actors: no adventitious pro- 
fessionals for us indeed! We 
had prehistoric Schwyz, and 
Helvetian Schwyz, and Julius 
Cesar his Schwyz (where 
the love-making came in), and 
Charlemagne’s Schwyz, and 
Austrian Schwyz, and _ s0 
forth, poor discredited Wil- 
liam Tell being entirely left 
out of the cast. With all 
this, and with a capital top- 
ical dialogue—a chorus of two 
—between the acts, and the 
Mythen in person pronouncing 
the epilogue, we looked for 
great results. Now mark 
what happened. When morn- 
ing broke on our first day of 
representation (we were to 
have six days, at long inter- 
vals) there were fifteen inches 
of snow on every seat in our 
open-air theatre. Our local 
practitioner in despair sug- 
gested the lighting of great 
fires beneath the seats to 
melt the snow. We lit the 
fires and nearly burned the 
whole structure down, but we 
did not melt the snow. In 
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a word, out of five days of 

ormance only two had 
been perfectly favourable ; and 
twenty-five thousand francs 
take a deal of five - franc 
pieces to make the opposite 
scale dip. To Whitsuntide at 
least we looked forward to 
recoup us; and Whitsuntide 
came—such a Whitsuntide! 
And when Whit - Monday 
dawned we fell to and pulled 
down our theatre in disgust, 
seeing no hope of better 
things, and sent round the 
hat. And as far as the 
weather was concerned, we 
proved in the right. So here 
we stand with empty pockets, 
as @ warning to pageant- 
mongers of all ages and climes. 

It will be gathered that 
this is not one of the marts 
of the world where merchants 
meet. But we have our 
cattle trade, which brings us 


week by week the heavy 
blackavised Lombard graziers; 
and we have also, as a con- 
stant customer, our school— 
the great Mariahilf College, 


once a Jesuit seminary, 
but now perhaps the one 
great public school (in the 
British sense) of Switzerland. 
And here, at the ‘ White 
Horse,” we have every oppor- 
tunity of studying the char- 
acteristics of the Swiss public 
schoolboy. Rollicking papas, 
Italian from Milan, French from 
Neuchatel, German from Ziirich 
and Saint Gallen, bring their 
youngsters and their young- 
sters’ friends in batches to our 
Saturday and Sunday meals. 
And the Swiss public school- 
boy is nearer to his British 
namesake than any other. The 
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accident of his place of educa- 
tion compels him to speak at 
least three languages from his 
earliest schooldays, and that 
at once makes him a citizen of 
the world. He is not in the least 
like the German Gymnasiast or 
the French Lycéen. He dines 
with us here whenever he can 
get a relative or a friend’s 
relative to beg an exeat for 
him, and he leaves one with 
a favourable impression. He 
neither glowers at the guests 
through spectacles (he never 
wears spectacles) like his Ger- 
man cousin, nor tries to make 
surreptitious love to the wait- 
resses like the French boy, but 
he enjoys himself hugely. For 
the sickly French worship of 
“Maman ” he has, according to 
all appearance, substituted the 
cult of Papa. By Papa’s side 
he takes his wine like a man: 
with the third half-litre he slaps 
the old gentleman metaphor- 
ically, and sometimes literally, 
on the back; and even if they 
do not go off to play “Jas” 
together at the end of dinner, 
the transfer of a roll of dirty 
Italian notes signalises the 
father’s departure and takes the 
sting out of it. They are fine 
manly lads, well- grown and 
well-dressed; they are trying 
hard to import skill as well as 
muscle into their football play ; 
and when they have learned 
not to eat peas with a knife, 
there will be little difference 
between them and the young 
Briton of the same class, save 
that they get as good an educa- 
tion as he does for half the cost. 

Yet our rose-leaves are 
crumpled here and there. In 
common with Glarus, Altorf, 
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and the valley through which 
the Saint Gotthard railway 

we possess the unenvi- 
able monopoly of the “ Féhn.” 
To the student of guide-books 
this is known as a very fearful 
phenomenon. “Its approach,” 
we are told, “is heralded by 
blasts of the Alpine horns, 
and all fires have immediately 
to be extinguished lest the 
wind should blow the flames 
about and set the houses on 
fire.” Much of this was no 
doubt true forty years ago, or 
even less. The Féhn is a hot 
south wind, a kind of Swiss 
Khamseen, which was long 
supposed to originate in the 
Sahara and to cross the Medi- 
terranean, finding no height to 
break upon till it came to the 
Saint Gotthard, where it was 
forced through the pass with 
concentrated violence. What 
really causes it is still a matter 
of doubt ; but it can do great 
mischief still, and could do 
more in the days of wooden 
houses. On a winter’s night 
of 1861 half the town of Glarus 
went roaring up in flame to 
heaven, while the pitiless Féhn 
raged and raged and mocked 
at the efforts of salvors sum- 
moned from half the cantons 
of Switzerland, and the glow 
of the burning town was seen 
a hundred miles away in the 
Black Forest. The bells were 
rung for help till the ropes 
were burned away, and, most 
gruesome of all, the countless 
wooden crosses of the church- 
yard graves furnished almost 
the last fuel to revive the 
dying flames. The danger is 
no longer so great, but still the 
Foéhn can play its tricks, Last 
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year our Lenten fair began in 
peace and quiet at eight o'clock 
of a sunny March morning in 
the town square. At eleven 
the stallkeepers were holding 
on to their boards for dear life, 
while their canvasses plastered 
themselves against the church 
tower sixty feet above, and 
driving snows from the Saint 
Gotthard swept across the 
square. The Féhn increases 
its mystery by coming only in 
spring and autumn, and s0 
evades the summer tourist. 
But if he found it, or it him, he 
would look in vain for the ten- 
foot Alpine horn supposed to 
herald its approach: in place 
of that we have a key-bugle, 
lamentably played at street 
corners by a youthful telegraph 
clerk, whenever there is a fire; 
and, spite of plentiful hydrants 
and perfect telegraphic and 
telephonic communication, a 
fire in the remote valley-vil- 
lages, built almost entirely of 
wood, can still be a very 
serious affair indeed. 

Our universal telephones, by 
the way, furnish us with a 
ready means of dealing with 
the motor-fiend : without them 
we should be very helpless; 
for we have not here the pro- 
tection of your four surround- 
ing seas. Our frontiers are but 
lines on a map or stones on 
a level road; and the car 
which flattens out our fowls 
or breaks our burghers’ legs 
in Sehwyz to-day may be in 
Lyons or Vienna to-morrow. 
But we have only some score 
of main roads in canton 
Schwyz, and when the “accl- 
dent” happens we have but 
to telephone to as many post- 
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offices, and a couple of waggons 
swung across the road here 
and there will soon do the 
business. We are accused 
of inhuman treatment of the 
“shover” by barring our most 
picturesque roads to him; but 
whoso has seen that very 
fearful fowl, the Continental 
motor, in its might, with 
its starry - pointing pyramid 
of luggage on top, will not 
wonder. To meet that kind 
of caisson travelling at thirty 
miles an hour, with a pair of 
fresh horses, under your hand 
and a drop of a hundred feet 
into the lake on your right 
(remember that abroad we 
pass to the right, and the 
driver cannot see the danger- 
ous wheel), makes you wonder 
that more roads are not closed 
to the monsters— as indeed 
they would be if it were not 


for the selfish policy of the 
tourist-ridden cantons. 


One other shadow fiits 
across the bright peacefulness 
of our little capital. It takes 
the form of bells. A well- 
known novelist has stated as 
his opinion that Lucerne is the 
most bell-ridden town in 
Europe. He had assuredly 
never been to Schwyz. To 
begin with, the countless cattle 
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that pass through our streets 
in the small hours of the 
morning on their way to or 
from the upland pastures wear 
bells as big as buckets. And 
there are church-bells too: a 
fine peal they are, no doubt, 
but the noble art of bell-ringing 
either never existed or has 
been lost here. The bells are 
rung by being smitten or 
banged together by two small 
boys, whose legs are plainly 
visible—an alluring mark for 
an air-gun—through the open 
louvres of the church - tower, 
the sounds produced being 
about as edifying as the music 
of a donkey-engine in full play. 
The performance begins at 
4.30 A.M. and continues until 
early service at 5.0; and if 
there is a funeral—which is 
every other day or so—there 
will be another sustained burst 
of melody from 6.0 to 7.0. Dur- 
ing the remainder of the day 
the ringing is varied and per- 
sistent, but it lacks the irritat- 
ing power of the early morning 
exercises. Sooner or later 
public opinion will be aroused : 
those boys will be dragged from 
their perch, figuratively if not 
literally, and peace and quiet 
will reign in the eponymous 
capital of the Confederacy. 











As the myriad shades passed 
before Dante of those whom 
Love had severed from earthly 
life (che Amor di nostra vita 
dispartille), and whom inexor- 
able Minos had condemned to 
imprisonment in the murky 
and very mephitic winds of 
the Second Circle of the In- 
ferno, there to be “‘ blown about 
with restless violence” ever- 
lastingly, he was, he tells us, 
not only overcome with pity, 
but perplexed in the extreme 
(Pieta mi vinci, e fui quasi 
smarrito). Perplexed he might 
well be by the lack of discrim- 
ination in Minos, in consigning 
Dido and the great Achilles to 
the same doom as such shame- 
less wantons as Semiramis and 
Cleopatra,—Dido, who in her 
conjugal relations with Aineas 
was no more untrue to the 
ashes of Sicheus than any 
ordinary widow is to those of a 
former husband ; and Achilles, 
who was slain on his way to be 
wedded to Polyxena in regu- 
lar form. Virgil, too, Dante’s 
teacher and guide through the 
infernal regions, must have 
been not a little bewildered to 
see his heroine Dido, whom he 
had sympathetically placed in 
“the Mournful Groves” of his 
Avernus, moving in such very 
equivocal company as Helen of 
Troy, Paris, and such like. 
But still more bewildered 
(smarrito) must Dante himself 
have been, when in the same 
group of shades with Dido he 
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descried Francesca of Rimini 
and her lover, both of whom he 
had personally known. From 
his intimate relations with 
other members of Francesca’s 
family, not long after her 
death, he was sure to have 
learned the true story of a 
tragedy so comparatively re- 
cent, and believed it to have 
been due to the momentary 
frenzy of a husband not un- 
naturally jealous of an affec- 
tion of which he could scarcely 
fail to have seen previous 
indications, and roused to 
madness by coming upon the 
lovers at the very time when 
the fatal kiss, of which Dante 
speaks, was given by Paolo to 
Francesca. At such an inci- 
dent Dante was, of course, 
deeply grieved; but why 
should he have been perplexed, 
unless it was at finding the 
two lovers classified with the 
slaves of gross, sensual, and 
adulterous passion? If this 
were not his feeling, why 
should he have used his 
finest skill in bringing 
into prominence a domestic 
tragedy which had hitherto 
been so carefully hushed up 
that no official report of it 
was ever made, and in invok- 
ing the sympathy of the world 
for the hapless victims of 4 
love which he surely did not 
intend his readers to regard 
as ignoble? Is it not by his 
poem suggested rather as & 
“marriage of true minds,” & 
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love “which never found its 
earthly close,” but so spiritual, 
so sincere, that it remained 
unshaken through an eternity 
of pain ? 

Why the poet was “per- 
plexed ” we can only con- 
jecture; but he undoubtedly 
has sorely perplexed posterity 
by placing the victims of the 
tragedy in his Second Circle 
of the Inferno, and then doing 
his utmost to engage the pity 
and sympathy of his readers 
for them. This seeming in- 
consistency has given scope 
for chroniclers and commen- 
tators to put the worst con- 
struction upon the conduct of 
the lovers, and encouraged 
dramatists to degrade what 
was meant for a picture of 
ideal love to the level of a 
scandal of the Divorce Court. 

The date of the tragedy was, 
as nearly as can be ascertained, 
1285. It was followed by no 
public inquiry, and in the in- 
terests of two families of such 
importance as those of Ravenna 
and Rimini it was carefully 
hushed up—no authentic record 
of it made. What brought 
it about was left to the con- 
jecture of local gossip and 
surmise. But the fact that 
Paolo and Francesca died, slain 
by Gianciotto, his brother, could 
not be concealed, and upon 
that fact only one construction 
was sure to be placed through- 
out the Romagna. So com- 
pletely had the sad story died 
into oblivion that it was not 
till 1552 that any public 
mention of it was made, and 
the chronicle in which it then 
appeared adopted the prevail- 
ing construction without proof 
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of any kind. The incident was 
restated and enlarged upon, 
as such things are sure to be, 
by subsequent «shroniclers, and 
sometimes with an embroidery 
of details equal to the achieve- 
ments of the modern journalist. 
But neither by them nor by 
writers of a later date has any 
real light been thrown upon 
the case, 

Leaving the region of mere 
conjecture for that of fact, let 
us deal with what is authori- 
tatively known of the history 
of the actors in this unhappy 
story. 

Giovanni Malatesta da Ver- 
rucchio, born in 1212, had by 
his second wife, called Con- 
cordia, three sons—Giovanni, 
Paolo, and Malatestino. Gio- 
vanni, the eldest, was uncouth 
in person, rough and ungra- 
cious in manner. He appears 
in history as Gianciotto 
Lanciotto, and owing to a 
congenital halt in his gait, 
as Giovanni il Sciancato. Of 
dauntless courage, resolute in 
will, hasty and implacable in 
temper, he was, however un- 
acceptable in a lady’s chamber, 
a man well fitted to take the 
lead in the troubles and violent 
local feuds of the time. At 
an early age he became dis- 
tinguished for his military 
successes, and also rose to im- 
portant administrative posi- 
tions, as Podesta successively 
in Forli, Faenza, and Pesaro. 
He was at least thirty when, 
in 1275, he married Francesca. 
For what reason a young and 
beautiful girl of seventeen was 
given in marriage to a bride- 
groom so unattractive by her 
father Guido di Lanberto da 
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Polenta, Il Minore, is not 
certainly known; but most 
probably it was in requital 
for valuable assistance ren- 
dered by Gianciotto to Guido 
in expelling his adversariesfrom 
Ravenna. However ill-assorted 
their marriage, Francesca, it is 
certain, bore Gianciotto a son 
called Francesco, who died in 
infancy, and a daughter who 
was named Concordia, after 
her husband’s mother. Con- 
cordia survived her mother 
many years, and is heard of 
in the will of her grandfather, 
Guido il Minore, then over a 
hundred years old. In this 
will he advises his grand- 
children not to trouble Gian- 
ciotto about the dowry of 
Francesca, which they seem 
to have thought they were 
entitled to reclaim from the 
husband who had killed her— 
a thing they could hardly 
have dreamt of doing if she 
had been a proved adulteress. 
In 1287, less than two years 
after the slaughter of Paolo 
and Francesca, Gianciotto mar- 
ried Zambrasina, the daughter 
of Tilibaldo da Zambresi, 
widow of Tino d’Ugolino 
Fantolino, by whom he had 
three sons and two daughters. 
In 1295 he succeeded his 
father as Lord of Rimini. 
There he lived till 1304, when 
he departed to Caina, the 
Ninth Circle of the Inferno, 
which, according to Francesca, 
“was waiting for him ”— 


‘**Caina attende chi vita ci spense” 


(**Caina waits for him who quench’d 
our life”). 


Unlike his elder brother, 
Paolo was amiable, and per- 
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sonally so attractive that he 
was known as Paolo, II Bello, 
In 1269, when only seventeen, 
he married Orabile Beatrice, 
daughter and heiress of Uberto, 
Count of Chiaccinolo. She wag 
only fifteen when she married, 
The date of her death is un- 
certain, but she was probably 
dead before the marriage of 
Francesca. She bore her hus- 
band two children—one of them 
a son, Uberto, a spirited youth 
who grew up to manhood, 
and unwisely let it be known 
that he intended to avenge 
his father’s murder. This, of 
course, reached Gianciotto’s 
ears, who naturally took care- 
ful order for securing his 
“removal,” which he is re- 
ported to have succeeded in 
effecting, and effecting in a 
manner peculiarly horrible, 
Uberto was beguiled to 4 
banquet, and there despatched 
by the daggers of two of 
Gianciotto’s bastard sons. Ob- 
viously Uberto did not believe 
in his father having wronged 
Gianciotto by more than the 
fatal kiss. 

It was left to Boccaccio, very 
many years after Francesca’s 
death, to give a detailed version 
of the circumstances which led 
up to it, and this has since 
passed current among the bulk 
of Dante’s readers as present- 
ing @ correct statement of the 
facts on which the poet based 
the exquisite episode which 
stands in ‘‘The Inferno,” as 
Leigh Hunt said, “like a lily 
in the mouth of Tartarus.” 

In 13873, when Boccaceio’s 
‘Commentary ’ first appeared, 
Francesca and Paolo had been 
dead eighty-eight years, Gian- 
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ciotto sixty-nine, and Dante 
fifty-two. From what source 
he drew his facts Boccaccio 
does not say; but he at. once 
shows how little pains he took 
to test their accuracy by an 
inexcusable mistake at the 
very outset of his narrative. 
Francesca, he says, was the 
daughter of Messer Guido da 
Polenta the elder, Il Vecchio, 
her grandfather, instead of his 
son Guido il Minore. He then 
launches into a narrative, in 
which the hand is conspicuous, 
not of the scrupulous, careful 
chronicler, but rather of the 
romantic writer of the ‘De- 
cameron.’ For reasons which 
may be true, but which, to 
judge by well-known facts in 
the history of the time, are 
at least improbable, he says 
that Guido da Polenta, in 
order to conciliate the friend- 
ship and support of the elder 
Malatesta, had agreed to give 
his eldest daughter to Mala- 
testa’s eldest son. Some of 
Guido’s friends hearing of this, 
came to him and urged him 
not to let his daughter see 
Gianciotto before the marriage. 
She was a high-spirited girl, 
they urged, and would never 
consent to wed so ugly and un- 
lovable a fellow as Gianciotto. 
Let the handsome Paolo be 
sent to Ravenna, and wed her 
as proxy for his brother! The 
advice was taken, and Paolo 
sent to Ravenna to carry out 
the fraud. As he was passing 
through the courtyard of her 
father’s palace, a damsel from 
a casement pointed him out to 
Francesca as her future hus- 
band. Believing this, Francesca 
“incontinently placed in him 
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her whole affection.” Then 
follows this most extraordin- 
ary statement :— 


“The ceremony of marriage havi 
been thus pc Aa about, and the 
lady conveyed to Rimini, she became 
not aware of _ deceit till the —_ 
ing ensuing the marriage, when 
beheld Cianciotto rise from her side,— 
the which discovery moved her to 
such disdain, that she became not less 
rooted in her love to Paolo. Never- 
theless that i grew to be unlawful I 
never heard, except what is written 
by this author [Dante]; and possibly 
it might have so become.” 


Was ever draft more pre- 
posterous than this made upon 
human credulity? Francesca 
must have frequently seen and 
talked with Paolo before her 
betrothal in Ravenna, and 
also on her way with him to 
Rimini. She spends her bridal 
night in the arms of the gruff 
and uncouth Gianciotto, and 
only when he rises from her 
side next morning does she 
become aware of the deceit 
that has been practised upon 
her! Commentary would be 
wasted on such fantastic non- 
sense. It is the clumsiest of 
fictions; but the rest of the 
passage is valuable for Boo- 
caccio’s admission, that he had 
never heard that the victim’s 
love grew unlawful, and that 
he only concluded that it was 
so from what he found in 
Dante’s poem. Of course a 
demonstration of attachment 
such as Paolo’s kiss, passion- 
ately accepted, might have 
become so. The opportunity 
was there, and as Shakespeare 
has written in his “ Lucrece ”— 


‘*Oh opportunity ! thy guilt is great, 
And plan the sin who may, thou 
point’st the season !” 
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But was the opportunity 
taken, or was it arrested by 
the sudden rush of Gianciotto 
on the unsuspecting lovers 
during this, their first, and 
probably their last, caress? 
Common-sense should have 
prompted Boccaccio to stop 
with the passage just quoted. 
He had acknowledged that he 
never heard that the love of 
Paolo and Francesca became 
unlawful. But his habit as 
romancer gets the better of 
him, and he goes on to state 
circumstances which, if true, 
would have proved them guilty 
beyond all doubt. Roused to 
jealousy by the reports of some 
domestic Iago, Gianciotto, ac- 
cording to him, returns home 
suddenly, and finds Paolo in his 
wife's chamber with the door 
locked. While he is clamour- 
ing at it for admittance, Paolo 
tries to escape by another 
door. Francesca, thinking him 
gone, admits her husband ; but 
Paolo, whose cloak has been 
caught by a nail, is still 
struggling in the doorway. 
Gianciotto sees him, and, 
dagger in hand, makes for 
him. Francesca rushes be- 
tween her husband and her 
lover, and receives a thrust, 
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given with such vehemence 
that it passes through her 
body into Paolo’s with fatal 
effect. Boccaccio gives a finish- 
ing touch to his recital. “Then 
Gianciotto, leaving them both 
dead, hastily went his way and 
betook himself to his wonted 
affairs; and the two lovers 
with many tears were buried 
together in the same grave.” 

This is the story, palpably 
apocryphal, which has been 
through the intervening cen- 
turies accepted upon the au- 
thority of Boccaccio, because 
it was promulgated by him 
from the Cathedra Dantesca 
in Florence, in the first year 
of his office there as the public 
lecturer on Dante. And upon 
the strength of it such writers 
of our own time as d’Annunzio 
and Stephen Phillips have 
robbed Dante’s pathetic epi- 
sode of its mysterious and 
pathetic charm, and converted 
those whom the poet appar- 
ently intended to present as 
ideal lovers into commonplace 
violators of the Seventh Com- 
mandment. 

Let us now turn to Dante's 
text and see if anything can 
be found in it to justify such 
desecration. 


And after I had heard my Teacher name 

These ladies of old time and cavaliers, 

I was in pity lost, and sore perplex’d. 

Then I began, “Oh, Poet, fain would I 

Speak to those two, that go together link’d, 

And seem to move so lightly on the wind.” 

And he to me, “Mark, when anear they come, 

And pray them, by the love that leadeth them, 

To list to thee awhile, and they will come.” 
Soon as the wind more nearly wafted them, 

My voice found utterance, “Oh, ye o’er-wearied souls, 
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Come, speak to me, if no one this forbid!” 
Then, even as doves, by strong affection sway’d, 
With wings widespread, unswerving in their course, 
Speed through the air to their accustomed nest, 
So from the spirit band, where Dido is, 
Through the empoison’d air to me they came, 
Such power had my affectionate appeal. 

“Oh, living creature, gracious and benign, 
Who through the swart air comest to visit us, 
That with our blood dis-stainéd have the world, 
Were He who rules the Universe our friend, 
We would implore of Him to give thee peace, 
Since thou hast pity for our dire mishap, 

Of which, so please thee or to hear or speak, 
We or will listen, or will speak to thee, 
While silent is the wind, as it is now. 

“The land where I was born is seated on 
The beachéd sea, whereto the Po descends, 
There with its tributary streams to rest. 

Love, that on gentle heart lays quickly hold, 
Seized this man for the beauteous form was reft 
From me; and still the world it does me wrong. 
Love, who in turn makes the beloved to love, 
Roused in me for this man delight so strong 
That, as you see, even now it leaves me not. 
Love to one death together led us twain. 

Caina waits for him who quench’d our life.” 
These words were borne upon the air to me. 

Then, when I heard these agoniséd souls, 

I droop’d my head, and held it down so long, 
That the bard said to me, “What musest thou?” 
When I made answer, “Oh, alas!” I said, 
“What sweetest thoughts, what burden of desire 
Brought these two beings to this woful pass?” 
Then unto them I turned, and thus I spake. 

“Francesca,” I began, “these pains of thine, 

For sadness and for pity make me weep. 
But tell me, in that season of sweet sighs, 
By what, and in what wise, did love vouchsafe 
To you the knowledge of these vague desires?” 
Then she to me, “There is no greater pang 
Than in our misery to recall our days 
Of happiness, and this thy Teacher knows. 
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But if thou hast so great desire to learn 
The source wherefrom our love sprang into life, 
T’ll do thy will, and tell thee through my tears 
Reading we were one day for our delight 
Of Lancelot, how love did him enthrall. 
We were alone, and no suspicion had. 
At many a pause that reading made our eyes 
To meet, and took the colour from our cheeks, 
But ’twas one point alone that vanquish’d us. 
When of the yearned-for smile we read, that sought 
To be by one who loved so nobly kiss’d, 
He, that from me shall ne’er be parted now, 
Trembling all over kiss’d me on the mouth. 
Galeotto was the book, and he who wrote it: 
That day we read in it no farther on.” 

While thus to me one of these spirits spake, 
The other made such doleful moan, I felt 
As if for utter pity I should die, 
And I fell down, as a dead body falls. 


Where in all this is there 
a suggestion that the relations 
between Paolo and Francesea 
were those of a continuous 
and commonplace intrigue? 
For one thing, it gives a 
deathblow to  Boccaccio’s 
statement that Francesca was 
the first to fall in love with 
Paolo, and that she did so 
on merely seeing him cross 
the courtyard of her father’s 
palace. Her love was awak- 
ened, as it commonly is 
awakened in the woman, in 
response to that of the man. 
Observe the words— 


‘*Amor che al cor gentil ratto s’ap- 
prende, 

Presi costui della bella persona 

Che mi fu tolta.” 


Paolo’s love, possibly long un- 
spoken, and at first probably 
less love than a sympathetic 
pity for her situation, was of 
a kind which soon told its tale 


to the heart of Francesca, 
even as Dante’s silent love 
found its way to the heart 
of Beatrice. Paolo’s handsome 
presence, the chivalrous rever- 
ential homage of his “cor 
gentil,” in contrast to the 
ungainly person, the churlish 
roughness, and probable ne- 
glect of Gianciotto, could not 
fail to arrest the attention and 
awaken chords of sympathy 
in Francesca’s kindred nature. 
She says as much in the lines— 


** Amor, che a nullo amato amor per- 
dona, 

Mi prese del costui piacer si forte, 

Che, come vedi, ancor non m’abban- 
dona,”’ 


A love of this kind is not of 
sudden growth. Paolo was 
thirty-seven years old, Fran- 
cesca twenty-seven,—a period 
of life when, if a passion 
comes, it comes with perilous 
intensity. Dante, speaking 
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out of his own experience, 
exclaims to Virgil, ‘“ Quanti 
dolci pensieri, quanto disio,” 
brought these lovers to the 
catastrophe of their death! 
And again he speaks of the 
“tempo de’ dolci sospiri,” 
when, with a love still un- 
avowed, they were suffering 
the sweet strain of what 
Coleridge calls 


‘*Gentle feelings long subdued, 
Subdued and cherished long,” 


the delight in each other’s 
society, the inward conscious- 
ness that they loved and were 
beloved. It was these things, 
not the remembrance of un- 
fettered passion, that consti- 
tuted the tempo felice which 
Francesca in her misery recalls. 
But the sweetness of that time 
could not have been without 
an alloy of dread, which must 
have continually reminded 
them of the necessity of reso- 
lute self-restraint. It was in 
an evil hour that they be- 
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romance of ‘Lancelot du Lao’ 
for their delight. It was court- 
ing the opportunity for evil, 
if they were at all aware of 
its contents. The reading of 
the old love-story—not, it must 
be owned, of the most edify- 
ing kind, though held, says 
Chaucer, by women in “full 
great reverence ”—acted as an 
incentive to their desires, as 
Gallehaut (the Galeotto) of the 
original had acted as a kind 
of Pandarus.1 Excited by the 
love-making of Queen Guine- 
vere and Lancelot, as there told, 
Paolo yields to an uncontroll- 
able impulse and plants the 
fatal kiss upon Francesca’s lips. 
“That day they read no more.” 
Dante does not say why. But 
is it too much to suppose that 
at the time while that kiss 
still lingered on their lips, the 
husband, brought to the spot 
by some household spy, broke 
in upon the unsuspecting lovers 
and there and then ended their 
lives “la vita ci spense”’ ? 

One asks, How came Dante 





thought them of reading the 


1 In the ‘ Lancelot du Lac,’ it is the Queen, and not Sir Lancelot, who makes 


the first advance. Lancelot is too shy for her Majesty’s taste, and she has to 


coax him to kiss her. The story is told with a naiveté exceptionally graphic. 
The knight is introduced to the Queen by Gallehaut (Dante’s Galeotto), he all 
reverence and timidity, she full of coquetry and latent passion. ‘It is fit,” she 
says to Gallehaut, in answer to his plea that her Majesty should show some 
sign of favour to her admirer. ‘‘I will do what you will,” she replies, ‘‘ but he 
asks for nothing.” ‘‘ That,” says Gallehaut, ‘‘is because he has not the power, 
—all lovers are full of awe.” The Queen rejoins, ‘‘I will do what you bid me 
do.” ‘Then kiss him,” says Gallehaut, “as a beginning of true love” (donc le 
baisez par commencement de vrai amour). ‘For a kiss,” Guinevere su ssJ 
see now neither time nor place, but indeed I am quite as much inclined for one 
as he.” Her ladies-in-waiting would be sure to see. ‘‘ Nevertheless, if he wishes 
it, I will kiss him right willingly.” Lancelot is astounded, and so completely 
taken aback that he can but faintly mutter, ‘‘ Lady, a thousand thanks!” Upon 
this Gallehaut suggests that Lancelot himself and Mallehant, the Queen’s 
dame @honneur, should gather round the Queen, as if taking counsel together. 
Lancelot was apparently in no haste to avail himself of the dangerous privilege 
which her Majesty was so eager to concede. Then the romance proceeds: 
“‘Ia Reine voit bien que li chevaliers non ose plus faire, si le prent par le 
menton et le baise, voiant Gallehaut, assez longuement, si que la dame de 
Mallehant sot de voir que il la baisait.” 
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to hear of the Lancelot book ? 
The incident could never have 
been told by the parties to it, 
for they were summarily slain. 
But the book, open at the fatal 
passage, may have been found 
lying beside their bodies. Of 
this he might have heard from 
some of the Da Polenta family, 
and if so, he would be sure to 
seize upon the incident as pro- 
bably leading to the tragic 
result. 

The interpretation of the 
story above given is surely 
confirmed by  Francesca’s 
words : 


**Caina attende chi vita ci spense ” 


(‘“‘Caina waits for him who quench’d 
our life ”’). 


Would Francesca say this, or 
would Dante have said it for 
her, if she were the guilty 
thing Boccaccio and others 
have called her? Surely not. 
Gianciotto, in the opinion of 
that age, was within his rights 
in killing an adulterous wife 
and her paramour. But is it 
conceivable that she should 
say that her husband was 
waited for in the nethermost 
pit of hell, unless the utmost 
of her transgression was the 
receiving of Paolo’s kiss, and 
that for this, and this only, 
they had been sent to their 
account, 


** Unhousel’d, disappointed, unaneled, 
No reckoning made”? 


Still further light is thrown 
upon the presumption of Fran- 
cesca’s innocence by her words 
after saying how she was be- 
reft of her “bella persona.” 
That was bad enough ; still the 
murderous incident was closed, 
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complaint useless. But she 
feels she had a just complaint 
to make against the ignorant 
gossip of the world, which had 
put the worst possible con- 
struction upon her conduct, 
The grievous slander wounds 
and stings her, even amid the 
agonies of her doom. The 
common reading of the text 
makes her complain only of 
the manner of her death: 


‘* E il modo ancor m’ offende.” 


This is, no doubt, the reading 
of the larger proportion of the 
ancient manuscripts of the 
poem, but a very considerable 
proportion of the best of these 
have the reading mondo. To 
complain of the manner of 
death was manifestly futile. 
That caused a transitory pain, 
but an innocent woman might 
very well writhe, even after 
death, at having her name 
branded and received among 
her countrymen as that of an 
adulteress when she was con- 
scious of her innocence. 

And now, what of Paolo? 
One constantly hears it said 
of him that he was a poor 
unmanly creature, all tears, 
without a word to say while 
Francesca tells her piteous 
story. If Dante had thought 
his grief unmanly and out of 
place, would he have been 
moved by it as he was? 
Paolo appears in the story 
of his time to have been 4 
brave man, a gallant soldier; 
and if he had lived with 
Francesca as his paramour, 
he would have taken his 
punishment like a man, pa- 
tiently and in silence. But 
the cor gentil being, as Dante 
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says, predominant in _ him, 
Francesca’s recital could not 
fail to intensify his natural 
agony of pity and self-re- 
proach, that bis want of self- 
control had brought upon her 
the cruel and sudden doom 
which she, like a woman true 
to her love, was content to 
bear, if only it was shared 
with him. Viewed in this 
light, we can understand why 
Dante was so deeply affected 
by Paolo’s passion of grief 
that he wrote that, while 
Francesca spoke— 


‘“‘Laltro piangeva si, che di pietade 
Io venni men cosi com ’io morisse ” 


(“The other made such doleful moan, 
I felt 
As if for utter pity I should die”). 


The question still remains, 
Why did Dante approve of the 
doom assigned by Minos to the 
unhappy lovers? He would 


be indeed a bold critic who 
should attempt to divine the 
reason for the choice of such 
a merciless judgment by a 
poet who revelled in dealing 
out everlasting penalties of 
almost unimaginable torture to 
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so many of his fellow-creatures 
as Dante—a so-called Christian 
man—has done. He wanted 
to tell a piteous story that 
had moved him so deeply that, 
coming in contact with the 
sufferers, he was so shaken 
that he 


‘* Caddi, come un corpo morto cade ;” 


and he no doubt put it in the 
place he found most conven- 
ient for it. If they were 
where in his vision he saw 
them, the fault lay with Minos 
and not with him. 

If he was perplexed, his 
readers may justly complain 
of the way he has perplexed 
them. Many of them, at least, 
like the present writer, cannot 
believe that he deliberately 
asked them to sympathise, to 
shed the many tears that have 
been shed over his story of 
Francesca, to admire the con- 
stancy of her devotion to 
Paolo, if hers had been a 
vulgar amour, culminating in 
the breach of her marriage 
vows, and divested of every 
element of nobleness and spirit- 
uality. 
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TO MADRID IN A MOTOR-CAR. 


BY H. B. MONEY-COUTTS. 


WHEN I first began to 
question people as to the 
possibility of comfortable road 
travelling in Spain, the re- 
sult was disheartening. ‘The 
roads are awful,” “Spanish 
hotels are the worst in 
Europe,” “The food is uneat- 
able,” &c., &c. Close inquiry, 
however, usually revealed the 
fact that my informant had 
not been in the country for a 
good many years. At last I 
found some one in possession 
of really reliable and up-to- 
date information, who was 


much more encouraging, yet 
even he seemed to fancy that 
sometimes we might find things 


pretty bad. 

The Touring Department of 
the R.A.C.G.B.I. (which any 
motorist will interpret to the 
ignorant) were, as usual, ex- 
ceedingly civil and painstaking 
in supplying any information 
at their disposal; but even 
they could not speak positively 
as to the certainty of always 
finding petrol, or as to the 
state of the roads in May, 
and the things they tried to 

uade me were road maps 
looked as if an apoplectic 
spider had been drying him- 
self on a sheet of foolscap 
after a bath in a bottle of 
red ink. The best one, they 
candidly confessed, had been 
made by the Duke’s officers 
during the Peninsular War! 

At last I discovered that 
there was a road map of Spain 


worthy of the name, compiled 
by a French Capitaine de 
Génie, Prudent by name, some 
twenty years ago, and of this 
the Club people managed to 
obtain the necessary sheets for 
me from Paris. It is on too 
small a scale to compare very 
favourably with Taride or 
other well-known road maps, 
but is (so far as we tested it) 
quite accurate, and marks the 
roads clearly enough. At any 
rate, it is many times better 
than nothing; for although 
there are not many roads in 
Spain, it is occasionally quite 
possible to take the wrong 
one. 

Our car was a& new one, 
a “forty,” christened Bianca. 
Good old Clementina, faithful 
companion of our excursions 
into Holland, Germany, Switz- 
erland, and France, has been 
fitted with a new body and 
relegated to street life. Her 
soul is as indomitable as ever; 
the life of a well-made car, 
properly looked after, is going 
to be much longer than people 
imagined possible a few years 
ago, and Clementina bears her 
four years of active service as 
if she were fresh from the 
testing shop. 

There are few joys so great 
as the first few drives on a 
spick-and-span new car of 
considerably greater _horse- 
power than the old one. 
How she leaps to a touch of 
the throttle pedal, how quiet 
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she is, and how she slides 
uphill as if pushed on by 
an invisible hand! Then the 
side entrance: with what pride 
does the owner hand in his 
ladies, as if he had never 
seen them squeezing into an 
uncomfortable tonneau in his 
life! The push pedals, the 
gate change, the knowing rake 
of the steering pillar (strongly 
suggestive of more than a 
touch of speed),—all such little 
novelties delight the heart of 
the owner-driver, even though 
he knows that for stark re- 
liability it will be impossible 
ever to beat the trusty old 
slave now left disconsolate in 
the coach-house. 

Bianca was new, yet not too 
new. Several hundred miles 


of crowded England had been 
covered in all sorts of weather, 
but how we longed all the 


while for the time to come 
when we should really be able 
to let her out on these mag- 
nificent French highways. 
We swung out of London 
one fine afternoon towards 
the end of April, bound for 
Southampton and the mid- 
night boat. At Winchester 
an annoying thing happened. 
One of the foot-brakes was 
not biting well (Bianca has 
two, as well as the ordinary 
hand-brake), so while we drank 
tea Frederick was directed to 
take it up a couple of turns. 
In doing so he let the swivel- 
bolt drop behind the drum into 
a kind of pocket formed by the 
back of the drum with the 
gear-box. Half an hour’s fish- 
ing with copper-wire loops 
failing to retrieve the bolt, 
we turned over our stock of 
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spare parts, and to our joy 
discovered a thick square- 
headed steel pin, with a 
thread at its other end which 
would take the nut of the 
vanished bolt. This made a 
perfectly good job of it, which 
gave no trouble, though it 
seemed safer to dismantle the 
brake when opportunity offered 
and to replace the proper 
part. 

Next morning found us steam- 
ing into Havre, after a troubled 
night. It was foggy, and the 
siren wailed over our heads at 
frequent intervals, sleep-dispel- 
ling and uncomfortable. We 
were delighted to find it high 
tide (cars can only be landed 
at high water), and before noon 
had, with Mr Burton’s ever- 
ready assistance, disposed of 
all the formalities and a good 
breakfast, and were bumping 
over the granite setts through 
the suburbs of Havre en route 
for Wonderland, which is a 
happy country only to be 
reached by road,—no trains 
are allowed to cross_ its 
frontier. 

At Harfleur we turned off 
sharp to the right, and pres- 
ently crossed the Seine by 
the steam ferry at Quillebceuf, 
which has a most precipitous 
entrance and exit, only to 
be tackled easily by cars of 
a good hill-climbing breed. 
Thence by pleasant lanes to 
Pont Audemer, on by Bernay 
and Alengon over a beautiful 
highway to Le Mans. For 
the first time we could see 
what our “forty” would really 
do, though not for any gold 
would I confide to an unsym- 
pathetic world the _ secrets 
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which the speedometer re- 
vealed. A back tube burst 
like a clap of thunder a few 
miles before Le Mans, and 
within two hundred yards of 
our hotel we ran out of petrol 
—two sufficiently annoying 
little incidents at the end of 
the day. Next morning we 
saw the beautiful cathedral, 
which with its clustering 
chapels looks like an old 
grey hen brooding over her 
chickens, and the church of 
Notre Dame de la Couture. 
Our stay that night was at 
Poitiers—an old friend which 
we revisited with joy, — and 
the next day we went on 
leisurely to Angouléme, an 
easy run. Here it was hot, 
and we began to feel as if 
we were getting south, though 
we were disillusioned next day. 
Few towns stand more beauti- 


fully than Angouléme, on its 
cliffs above the wide Charente 
and the little gleaming Au- 


guienne. The cathedral is a 
fascinating Romanesque build- 
ing, which suffered a good 
deal at the ‘hands of icono- 
clastic Calvinists. If only the 
breakers of beautiful things 
could be made to realise the 
sum of pleasure which they 
take away from those who 
come after them! 

We started next morning 
about the same time as a big 
red Mercédés. A wrong turn- 
ing before we were quit of 
the town gave them a lead, 
and after that they plainly 
did not mean to be caught. 
Their dust was amazing, so 
we did not hurry. It was 
over this road that the fatal 
Paris-Madrid race (stopped at 
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Bordeaux) took place, in which 
so many drivers and spectators 
lost their lives,—largely be- 
cause of the blinding dust, 
which obscured everything but 
the tree-tops. 

At’ Libourne we left the 
Bordeaux road and went across 
country by Sauveterre and La 
Reole, till we hit the Bayonne 
road at Grignols. The nearest 
way between Bordeaux and 
Bayonne is, of course, over 
the Landes country ; but Taride 
marks all the Landes roads as 
“pavé” or “mauvais état,” so 
we went round. It was four 
o’clock by the time we got to 
Mont-de-Marsan, and had been 
raining steadily for the last 
two hours; also the wind was 
icy, and although a glass-screen 
and properly built hood keep 
one as dry as need be, they 
are draughty contrivances,— 
especially when a strong side- 
wind blows. So we shirked 
the remaining 100 kilometres 
to Biarritz, and stayed in 
comfort at Mont-de-Marsan for 
the night. 

Next morning being the 
Sabbath, we were wakened 
up at a smallish hour by the 
chatter of an animated fruit 
and vegetable market in the 
street outside our hotel. The 
run to Biarritz was cold and 
uneventful, with more rain,— 
wonderful stretches of straight 
road through the forest, but a 
very indifferent surface, with 
some awful bumps now and 
again. Biarritz we found 
fast emptying of its spring 
visitors — the principal local 
feature both there and at 
Bayonne being some huge red 
advertisement posters of an 
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enterprising tailor, depicting 
in a fancy 


King Edward 
hunting costume. 

We tarried a day or two 
in the hopes that the weather 
would mend; but it remained 
cold, wet, and miserable. The 
morning of our departure was 
particularly gloomy, and the 
Pyrenees were shrouded by 
heavy storm-clouds which broke 
upon us before we reached 
St Jean de Luz. I should 
here mention that there is a 
particularly vile level-crossing 
between Bidart and St Jean. 
It is marked: but the notice- 
board is not easily seen, with 
the result that we bumped 
over it at perhaps eight miles 
an hour with terrific leaps 
and bounds. However, nothing 
carried away ; but it should be 
taken at an absolute crawl. 

At Béhobie I obtained the 
French douanier’s signature 
to my “Triptyque,” and we 
rolled across the long bridge 
over the Bidassoa into Spain. 
Everything is quite easy at 
the Irun custom-house if one 
is armed with a pass from 
Monsieur Lafitte, the Club 
agent at Biarritz. The Span- 
ish douaniers, though they 
carried out a rigorous exam- 
ination of car and luggage, 
were tolerably civil, if gruff; 
the chief annoyance being the 
huge import duty it was 
necessary to pay on the 50 
litres or so of petrol in the 
tank, which worked out at 
over a half peseta per litre. 
Here it may be said that 
everything connected with 
motoring in Spain is abom- 
inably dear: petrol, which 
was often of a very poor 
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quality, to judge by the way 
the car ran on it, cost from 
five to six pesetas for the 
5-litre can—z.e., about 3s. 6d. 
a gallon. Seven pesetas were 
often asked, but the price could 
be got down by bargaining, 
as @ rule, though I could 
never bring it below five 
pesetas. Oil cost about three 
times as much as in France, 
and four times as much as 
in England, and any acces- 
sories were at least double 
their proper price. 

The road between Irun and 
San Sebastian is very beauti- 
ful; and the latter place, 
even in the rain, looked most 
attractive as we sped through. 
The way runs along the river 
Oria, a turbulent stream, 
through Tolosa to the village 
of Beasain, where we left the 
Oria. By a curious optical 
delusion, although we were 
running steadily uphill all the 
while, meeting the rushing 
torrent, the road appeared to 
be a downhill one: the reason 
I cannot give, but so it was, 
and on the reverse journey, 
although from the running of 
the car one was obviously 
going down quite a consider- 
able gradient, the road looked 
level. Of course every motor- 
ist or cyclist knows well how 
very deceptive some hills are: 
quite a steep hill to look at 
may give much too flattering 
an idea of the power of one’s 
motor or of one’s legs; and 
another again, which looks so 
gentle, will take considerably 
more out of either form of 
engine than one supposed 
possible. The “tilt” of the 
surrounding country probably 
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has something to do with it, 
and the phenomenon occurs 
oftenest, I think, as one ap- 
proaches a range of hills 
or mountains. It was so 
strongly marked in this case 
that at times the Oria looked 
as if it was running uphill! 
Passing through the nar- 
row street of Idiazabal, we 


began to climb in earnest,- 


and for the next six or seven 
miles it was a case of second 
speed, with an _ occasional 
touch of the third. 

At the top of the pass 
there is a toll-house, and we 


were mulcted of six pesetas: 


by a most surly person, who 
had a scowl worth a fortune 
to a melodramatic villain. It 
is almost a misnomer to call 
this road into Spain a pass: 
one goes down for perhaps 
half a mile and no more on 
the south side, and finds one- 
self in a hilly upland country, 
some 2500 feet above the sea, 
thickly grown with beech 
woods as far as the little 
town of Alsdsua, open and 
treeless beyond it. The road, 
which so far had been excel- 
lent, began to deteriorate, and 
was scored deeply with nar- 
row ruts, made by the knife- 
like edges of the thin wheels 
of the local carts. These 
wheels look like the cover of 
a well with a small strip of 
metal round the rim, and are 
admirable road-destroyers. 
The day was as wet and 
cold as could be; the road, 
after Alsdsua, made travel- 
ling at anything over twenty- 
five miles an hour or so an 
impossibility, if one would 
avoid being shaken out of 
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one’s seat; the delays at the 
frontier had eaten into the 
forenoon; so when we arrived 
at Vittoria at about four 
o'clock, it was put and car- 
ried nem. con. that we stay 
there the night, though it 
had been our intention to 
push on to Burgos. 

Vittoria is an uninterest- 
ing town, and the inn there 
reeks of rancid oil. How- 
ever, the rooms were tolerable 
and the food quite good, and 
when next morning broke 
clear and sunny we were glad 
that we had stayed. Bianca 
had spent the night in a 
huge tumble-down empty 
shed, which, however, had 
the merit of being able to be 
locked up. 

The petrol we obtained from 
mine host was cheapened from 
6 pesetas to 5.50 the litre: it 
had a queer smell, but the car 
ran on it, though none too 
well. One of our perpetual 
troubles was the bargaining 
necessary over every and any 
expenditure: a Spaniard, and 
particularly a Spanish inn- 
keeper, always asks more 
than he will take. Some 
people appear callous to this 
method of dealing, or even 
rather like it; for ourselves 
it was a constant irritation, 
even if a minor one. Odccas- 
ionally, if hurried or forget- 
ful, one neglected the cheapen- 
ing process, and then had the 
uncomfortable certainty that 
one had been done! 

Vittoria seemed to have 
a biggish infantry garrison. 
They were undersized, unin- 
telligent-looking little brown 
men for the most part, and in 
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their ugly caped greatcoats 
looked like badly trussed 
chickens. Their white gloves 
were dirty and in holes, their 
general appearance most un- 
prepossessing. Some cavalry 
men and gunners that we 
saw later were a much more 
soldierly-looking lot. 

A few miles from the town 
we tried to make out the 
principal features of the battle- 
field, where the Duke won what 
was perhaps his completest 
victory in the Peninsular War. 
It was stirring to think that 
this odd-looking bizarre country- 
side had been traversed by a 
victorious British army only a 
hundred years ago: one realised 
on a sudden that thousands of 
men of one’s own blood must 
have had this self-same scene 
burnt indelibly on their brain. 
That chocolate - coloured hill 
there must have been on the 
extreme left of the French line 
of battle; this ridge of slate- 
grey limestone bluffs, into 
which the road sinks in a 
shallow cutting, their main 
position; that little mud- 
coloured village, Arinez, taken 
and retaken and taken again 
by Picton’s division and 
Kempt’s gallant Rifles, was 
the place where King Joseph’s 
centre made their last stand. 
Save for the railway, which is 
for the most part out of sight 
in the ravine of the Zadorra, 
the scene can have altered 
little since that warm June 
day, wellnigh a hundred years 
ago. Strangely enough, more- 
over, local tradition says that 
it was on this self-same spot that 
Edward the Black Prince, fight- 
ing with his adventurous army 
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in a quarrel that concerned him 
not one whit, lost a part of 
his cavalry under Sir William 
Felton, who was utterly routed 
by Don Enrique’s brother, Don 
Tello. The Duke, writing 
home after his victory to Lord 
Wellesley, mentioned in his 
letter that “the battle was 
fought yesterday on the ground 
called in the country The Eng- 
lish Hills, on which the Black 
Prince fought a battle against 
the French.” The Duke was 
wrong, however: the big battle 
in which the Black Prince, 
fighting on behalf of Pedro the 
Cruel, defeated Don Enrique 
and his French adherents, took 
place at Navarrete, some miles 
away, and it was almost cer- 
tainly Felton’s disastrous action 
which was fought near the steep 
banks of the Zadorra. 

The Black Prince’s most not- 
able prisoner at Navarrete was 
Bertrand du Guesclin, and at 
the risk of irrelevancy I cannot 
refrain from recounting the 
consequences of the downfall 
of that perfect knight. (This 
is not meant sarcastic: he was 
a perfect knight, according to 
the old code of chivalry.) Ed- 
ward sent a letter to his captive, 
saying that he rated him so 
high that no ransom was ade- 
quate: du Guesclin must there- 
fore consider himself a prisoner 
till the war was over. The 
Frenchman replied that never 
had so splendid a compliment 
been paid him in his life before, 
and that his captivity was in- 
deed an honourable one. The 
Prince, delighted with the 
answer (also, possibly, disgusted 
with the vile Pedro), then said 
that he would give du Guesclin 
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his freedom if he would name 
his own ransom. ‘Then, when 
all supposed that the Constable 
would name some small sum 
for his ransom so that he might 
gain his freedom at once, Ber- 
trand replied, that though a 
poor knight, without gold or 
money, he would name a hun- 
dred thousand gold francs for 
himself, and give good security 
for the payment. At which 
all marvelled, the Prince at 
Sir Bertrand’s greatness of 
heart, and they at the confid- 
ence the prisoner had in his 
king and fellow-nobles.”! The 
ransom was paid. 

The road by the river was 
excellent, and continued so as 
far as Miranda de Ebro. 
Between the Ebro and the 
Obarénes Mountains it was 
unaffectedly bad, a bumpy 
surface covered with loose 
flints, but it began to improve 
again as soon as we got into 
the hills, and in the beautiful 
Pancorbo gorge was very good. 
The limestone rocks are here 
tortured and twisted into a 
Dolomitic grotesqueness, and 
the river Oroncillo, the road, 
and the railway fight for the 
possession of the narrow pas- 
sage between the sharp grey 
cliffs. 

A refractory mule wanted 
the whole village of Pancorbo 
to himself, and was so excited 
that his owner had to take him 
into the front parlour before 
we could pass along the narrow 
street. The dogs and the mules 
in Spain need a deal of watch- 
ing. The principal rural in- 
terest seems to be that of 
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leading strings of unladen 
mules from one village to an- 
other; and as soon as you try 
to pass they all with one accord 
proceed to take refuge in the 
adjoining fields. Sometimes 
their conductor solves the diffi- 
culty by taking them there 
himself, and he is usually quite 
civil and cheery about it all. 
The dogs are all possessed of a 
suicidal devil ; and as they are 
usually very large, and live by 
whole companies, even in the 
tiniest villages, one’s work is 
cut out if one would avoid a 
wholesale slaughter. After a 
while I made Frederick arm 
himself with small stones, 
which sometimes quelled their 
ardour, and convinced them 
that the proper station in life 
of a self-respecting cur dog 
is not immediately under the 
radiator of a moving motor- 
car. 

We stopped at Burgos for 
lunch, leaving the car perforce 
in the street outside the hotel, 
as the coach-house was full. 
On coming out again we found 
Frederick and Bianca the 
centre of a large and admiring 
crowd, whose excitement, when 
we poured a few cans of petrol 
into the tank, knew no bounds. 
Two elderly beadles—I beg 
their pardon, “guardias de 
orden publico”—were trying 
vainly to keep the children 
back with their staves, calling 
out angrily, “ Niiios! nifios!”’ ; 
but the “nijfios” took little 
notice. The “watch” of the 
old Spanish towns is about as 
useful as it was in England in 
Shakespeare’s time. Very dif- 
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ferent is the ‘‘ guardua civile,” 
or country constabulary—fine- 
looking fellows, with a first- 
class reputation for efficiency. 
They always hunt in couples, 
and one would sometimes meet 
eight or ten pairs of them in 
the course of a day’s run,—big 
men, in a smart uniform, on 
good horses, armed with a 
carbine and sword. Some folk 
will tell you that they are 
the only efficient body in all 
Spain. 

Leaving Burgos behind us, 
with the full intention of stay- 
ing there on our return jour- 
ney, we proceeded gaily for 
some five miles over an excel- 
lent road before we discovered 
that we were heading towards 
not Valladolid, but Soria. An 
urchin from the hotel, whom 
we had seated on the step to 
guide us out of the town, had 
set us wrong. Never accept 
any local information about 
anything, is a good rule in 
Spain. Great is the ignorance 
of the lower-class Spaniard 
about all things two yards 
away from his nose. The 
children are more to be relied 
on than their parents, which 
is saying little. We had to 
turn back almost into Burgos 
again, but then had no trouble 
in finding the right road, with 
the help of Baedeker and 
Prudent. 

A large car overtook us that 
afternoon, rather to our dis- 
gust. One does not like to be 
passed in a “forty.” Bianca 
had a fit of the slows though, 
and was not pulling well; the 
petrol we had bought at 
Burgos was dreadfully dirty, 
and the gauze in the petrol 
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pipe was nearly choked up by 
the time we reached Valladolid. 

Two or three of the villages 
along this stretch of road 
are very curious, in that the 
houses are hollowed out of the 
ground. One had imagined 
that troglodytes and cave 
dwellings belonged to a far 
distant past; yet at Tariego, 
and at another village whose 
name I forget, quite half the 
houses are merely excavations 
in the side of the hill. 

The last twenty miles or so 
before Valladolid were dread- 
ful: the road became a sort of 
shingle beach in places, studded 
with hillocks, and we groaned 
for our springs and tyres. 
Even in the town itself the 
surface is execrable; and the 
Calle Dofia Maria de Molina, 
in which the Siglo hotel stands, 
is, I should think, the worst in 
Europe! 

Next day we roamed about 
the town, wondering at the 
inchoate cathedral, an unfin- 
ished and melancholy building, 
admiring the beautiful patio 
of the Collegio de San Gre- 
gorio, with its slender columns 
and gorgeous richness of de- 
sign, inquisitively inspecting 
the lecture-rooms of the old 
university under the guidance 
of a civil porter. The univers- 
ity is obviously and wofully 
poor: the science school and 
laboratory would be no credit 
to a second-rate provincial 
grammar-school; and all the 
rooms and buildings are small, 
grimy, and badly furnished. 
Yet one could not but feel that 
here was one of the few centres 
of light and leading in Spain— 
proud, stupid Spain,—that the 
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work being done was of incal- 
culable value, and that in 
these seedy-looking boys and 
their professors lay the chief 
hope the country has of getting 
out of the hopeless slough of 
ignorance in which she is so 
firmly fixed. 

We left Valladolid on a 
bright sunny morning for our 
last stage to Madrid. The 
road was very bumpy for 
twenty-five kilometres or s0, 
then suddenly improved, and 
for fifty or sixty miles was as 
good as any highway in 
Europe, making forty miles 
an hour possible for the first 
time since we had crossed the 
frontier. It is a straight, 
uninteresting road this, across 
the great plain of Castile ; 
here and there appears the 
stump of a ruined windmill; 
and the infrequent, closely 
clustering villages serve but 
to accentuate the dreary lone- 
liness of the land. Then the 
Guadarrama range comes slow- 
ly into view, till you cross a 
little river (the Voltova, I 
think), and turn up into the 
foot-hills of the great barrier 
between Old and New Cas- 
tile. 

In the last village before we 
left the plain, to us, proceed- 
ing warily on the look-out 
for “ caniveaux,” suddenly ap- 
peared a distraught and grimy 
Frenchman; two more followed 
him from out an unsavoury- 
looking inn. Their car, they 
said, almost in tears with agi- 
tation, was in that shed. Here 
they had been for six hours, 
run out of petrol — twenty 
kilometres from the telegraph 
even; and here they might 
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have to stay the night if I 
could not give them some 
“essence.” Happily I had 
twenty litres on board, as well 
as a fairly full tank, so was 
able to let them have enough 
to take them on. Their grati- 
tude was profound, and even 
embarrassing; but certainly 
the prospect of a night in that 
unattractive spot was not allur- 
ing. There are not many cars 
on the road in Spain, and they 
might have had to wait some 
time for more “essence,” 
We met No. 1 Frenchman 
afterwards in Madrid (he 
looked a very different person 
when he was washed and 
shaved), and he told me that 
they had reached Guadarrama 
town safely, and had there 
been able to buy enough petrol 
to take them on to Madrid. 
The top of the pass over the 
Sierra de Guadarrama is close 
upon 5300 feet above the sea, 
and as the weather had been 
cold we did not know but what 
we might find snow. But 
there was nothing more for- 
midable to surmount than 
acres of unrolled granite, and 
the ascent from the north side 
is neither so long nor so for- 
midable as from the south. 
There are some five miles of 
hill between the stone lions 
which mark the summit of the 
pass and the village of Gua- 
darrama at the foot on the 
Madrid side, and the average 
gradient is about one in six. 
It is as severe a hill-climb as 
can possibly be imagined, and 
let no one whose brakes are 
not just the thing run down 
it. The mountains were clad 
in snow but a few hundred feet 
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above us, and the view was 
very wonderful. The Sierra 
has a different colouring to 
any other range I have seen,— 
a greener tint, and a character 
that is all its own. 

We did not pass by the 
Escorial, but took the direct 
road to Madrid through Tor- 
relodénes, over quite a fair 
road, and by five o’clock were 
entering Madrid, under the 
shadow of the stately palace. 
Hitherto we had followed the 
French rule of the road, and 
all had been well; but now, to 
our astonishment, we found 
that the English rule held 
good,—a fact borne in upon us 
by a narrow escape from col- 
lision with a large car, on what 
we supposed was its wrong 
side, at the corner by the 
palace. 

Very beautiful is the palace : 
surely the best situated in 


Europe. Standing at the edge 
of the hill, it faces the open 
country (Madrid has no sub- 


urbs), with the blue-green 
Guadarrama mountains in the 
distance. “Vous étes mieux 
logé que moi, mon frére,” was 
Napoleon’s remark to Joseph 
when he arrived before Madrid 
at the head of his victorious 
troops early in December 1808: 
a few days later he left the 
place for ever upon his frantic 
but vain endeavour to capture 
Sir John Moore and a British 
army. 

We found ourselves in com- 
fortable quarters on the Puerta 
del Sol— busiest square of 
Spain’s cheerful capital. Bi- 
anca was lodged in a well- 
found garage some distance 
away; for the first two days 
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of our stay Frederick occupied 
himself with her wheels and 
tyres. The former, ball-races 
and all, had stood the hammer- 
ing without a sign; the latter 
were sadly cut about by the 
loose flints, and it was neces- 
sary to change those on the 
back wheels—brand-new stud- 
ded non-skids though they 
were when we left London. 
Fortunately we had three new 
non-skids as spares, — fortu- 
nately, because of the huge 
price of tyres in Spain. 

We saw the usual sights: 
the wonderful Prado galleries 
where every picture almost is 
by a master, with Velasquez’s 
great genius towering over 
them all; other galleries, mu- 
seums, the palace, the Armeria. 
We went to a bull-fight, and 
wished we had stayed away. 
It is quite as unpleasant as 
people say, and the cruelty to 
the horses turns one sick. If 
it was merely an affair between 
the men, who are undoubtedly 
very skilful, and the bull, who 
is probably so mad with rage 
as to be past feeling much 
pain, one could shrug one’s 
shoulders at the queer game 
and find some excuse; but for 
the torture of those poor, old, 
blindfolded screws there can 
be no shadow of palliation. 
After three bulls had been 
killed we had seen more than 
enough, especially as the horses 
in the third encounter had 
already been badly gored in 
the second, and the third bull 
was not killed neatly, but ran 
about bellowing for a while 
with the espada’s sword stick- 
ing out of his shoulders. 

More to our taste was the 
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first motor-car show ever held 
in Madrid, which had been 
opened by the King, who is, as 
everyone knows, an affection- 
ate lover of the gentle art of 
motoring, and a most accom- 
plished chauffeur. The build- 
ing was @ spacious one, well 
decorated, and the show very 
fairly representative of the 
French and Italian industry. 
Save for three or four Daim- 
lers, mounted on a most at- 
tractive stand, where you were 
handed a well-got-up catalogue 
in Spanish, an Austin or two, 
a six-cylinder Iris—which had 
come through by road,—and 
two Humbers, tucked away in 
an annexe, England was un- 
represented. I suppose many 
of our makers are so full up 
with orders at home that they 
can afford to neglect such a 
comparatively limited market 
as Spain can offer; but the 
poor show England made was 
a little galling to one’s national 
pride. Motoring in Spain is 
too expensive to be very 
popular, and those Spaniards 
who do own cars—and there 
were quite a lot about in 
Madrid—seem to use them 
more for slowly trundling up 
and down the Paseo de Castel- 
lana or for a drive in the Royal 
park than for anything like 
touring. 

One day we ran over to 
Toledo, and spent several happy 
hours in that fascinating 
ancient city of Moors and 
Visigoths. It is impossible to 
realise the lengths to which 
richness of ornamentation can 
be pushed till one has seen 
Toledo and Burgos cathedrals. 
The effect is very wonderful, 
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but most Anglo-Saxons will 
prefer the grand simplicity of 
Canterbury or Winchester No 
doubt it is only a matter of 
temperament, however. We 
made a half-circuit of the city, 
after crossing to the other side 
of the Tagus in order to geta 
good view of the old walls: the 
track was a narrow one, and 
our little guide, a Dutchman 
from Madrid, became very un- 
happy, thinking his last hour 
had come. A guide is a sheer 
necessity in Toledo: the wind- 
ing alleys twist and double 
like the paths of a maze, with- 
out asingle main street whereby 
to fix one’s bearings. The 
road between Madrid and 
Toledo is a bad one, but 
nothing, I believe, to what 
you find farther south. 

The morning for beginning 
our return journey came all too 
soon. We took the road that 
goes by the Escorial, and paid 
a short visit to that gloomy 
monument of Spain’s dead 
kings. A more depressing 
place cannot be imagined. It 
stands in wild country, under 
the shadow of the Sierra; 
sombre and forbidding, it 
frowns out over the lowlands 
to the south, showing a 
more sympathetic face to the 
abrupt northern mountains. 
The great gloomy church is 
haunted by the tortured ghost 
of its dying founder, Philip 
IL, whose last agonising 
gaze turned to the high altar, 
under which he rests in solemn 
splendour with his fellow-kings. 
Very silent and thoughtful one 
becomes on leaving the sepul- 
chral chamber beneath the 
great church. Here lie the 
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kings whose names were names 
of authority and terror through- 
out the old world and the new ; 
who ruled an empire huge in 
extent, powerful, wealthy, all- 
conquering. Now their dry 
bones lie here; their empire is 
vanished like a dream, évap 
cxiacyos, the shadow of a 
shade. Their country no more 
controls the destiny of others, 
—oan barely control her own. 
And more lies buried here than 
the mere dust of men. The 
hopes of a nation, the enthu- 
siasm of armies, the passion of 
a fierce religion, are interred in 
that sepulchre. The pomp and 
the pride, the splendour and 
the achievements of ancient 
Spain are turned to stone, and 
Philip in the fashioning of his 
tomb has raised up a monu- 
ment to the departed glory of 
his race and lineage. 

It was late that evening ere 
we reached Valladolid. The 
sun set ominously in a bank of 
clouds, and our next day’s run 
to Burgos was a wet one. 
Here we stayed over Sunday, 
enchanted by the beautiful 
cathedral. We had walked in 
the morning up to the old 
citadel behind the town, which 
even Wellington’s army could 
not take by storm, when we 
heard a noise of firing in the 
town below us. MHastily de- 
scending, we found a review in 
progress, in honour of the baby 
prince: the firing was a feu de 
joie, not the revolution we had 
pictured to ourselves ! 

On the Monday we ran right 
through to Biarritz, stopping 
to see a little of San Sebastian 
before crossing the frontier. 
Here again are many memories 
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of British soldiers, not only 
from Peninsular War times, but 
from the Carlist struggles of 
the “thirties,” in which a 
British legion took an honour- 
able part. 

A night at Biarritz, then to 
Pau. The line runs parallel 
with the road, and we had a 
most sporting race with a 
train,—a slow train be it 
said, not an express! In the 
open country we more than 
held them, but of course they 
gained on us when we came 
to a village. The passen- 
gers grew quite excited, and 
the stoker shovelled coal on 
till smoke blotted them out! 
It took us each about the 
same time to get through 
the bigger places, such as 
Orthez; and the level cross- 
ings, where we had to wait for 
them, were a severe handicap. 
Finally, we made a dead heat 
of it into Pau, after a neck- 
and-neck race for some fifty 
miles. 

From Pau to Toulouse, then 
to Carcassonne with its won- 
drous Cité, amazing monument 
of Roman, Visigothic, and 
medieval fortification; next 
Nimes, then Avignon, where 
we found an Agricultural and 
Viticultural Exhibition in full 
swing within the palace of the 
Popes. 

Of all parts of France per- 
haps the Nimes country is the 
most interesting. Nimes itself, 
with its Roman amphitheatre, 
still used for circus shows and 
bull-fights (query, why do the 
French allow bull-fights ?), its 
“Maison carrée,” otherwise a 
perfectly preserved second cen- 
tury temple, and its beautiful 
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gardens, is a charming place 
to stay in, though dusty when 
the mistral blows. 

But our time was all too 
short, and with regret we bade 
farewell to the south country, 
following the Rhone to Lyons, 
—thence to Moulins, Paris, 
and home. 

Our journeyings emphasised 
what really by this time re- 
quires no further proof, 
namely, the exceeding reli- 
ability of the modern touring 
ear. For five weeks Bianca 
had been in constant use,— 
two days’ rest was the longest 
interval of repose,—and dur- 
ing that time she required 
no attention beyond filling up 
with oil, grease, and petrol, 
and trifling adjustments to 
brakes and chains. She swal- 
lowed the dirty petrol in Spain 
with hardly a protest ; bumped 
over “‘caniveaux” and uneven 


surfaces without feeling it; 
and on the good French roads 
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devoured the miles with an 
unfaltering appetite. 

You can get to close quar- 
ters with a country if you 
travel by road, in a way that 
is quite impossible in that 
archaic monstrosity the train. 
The railway takes you from 
one point to another, leaving 
@ very imperfect impression on 
the mind of all that lies in 
between. With a motor-car 
your journey is remembered as 
a connected whole: the days 
on the road, how delightful; 
the days spent in the train, 
how irksome and unprofitable. 
If you would understand any- 
thing of a country, you must 
see its highways and its vil- 
lages: the railway is a cosmo- 
politan intruder, a barrier be- 
tween the natives and the 
stranger within their gates, 
If you cannot go in a motor- 
car, drive; if you cannot drive, 
bicycle; if you cannot bicycle, 
walk ! 
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Two of the most celebrated 
women of the eighteenth cen- 
tury were kinswomen who 
shared the name of Montagu. 
Between them they furnish a 
biographical background to 
the literature of the whole cen- 
tury, for Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu was born in 1689, 
and Elizabeth, Queen of the 
Blue - Stockings, died in 1800. 
There are many interesting 
parallels between the two 
lives. In point of happiness 
both were failures. Lady 
Mary Wortley and Elizabeth 
Robinson were alike celebrated 
in their youth for their vivacity 
and talents, and for an inde- 
pendence of spirit that chafed 
against the conventional atti- 
tude of their century towards 
the freedom of women. And 
it was the fate of both to 
marry wealthy men, much 
older than themselves, who 
are worthy to rank as the very 
finest patterns of eighteenth- 
century prudence and priggish- 
ness and dulness. That either 
marriage could have been 
happy seems impossible on a 
prort grounds. It was not 
only a case of the familiar 
tragedy of the mating of Jan- 
uary and May,—it was the 
profounder disparity between 
wit and dulness. To neither 
of the two women was granted 
the solace of maternal happi- 
ness. The “Queen’s” only 
child died in infancy. Lady 
Mary lived to see her daughter 
achieve a happy and a splen- 
did alliance, but she lived, 


alas! to wish that her elder 
child and only son had never 
been born, Disappointed in 
marriage, both women, un- 
broken but soured in spirit, 
eagerly endeavoured to find 
satisfaction in life from social 
and literary ambition. In this 
respect Lady Mary was less 
fortunate than her cousin by 
marriage. The victim of mal- 
icious libel, she spent more 
than twenty years of her life 
in lonely exile, and returned 
to the scene of her former 
triumphs only in time to die. 
To Elizabeth Robinson, in her 
widowhood, there fell every 
satisfaction that great wealth 
could bring, including a liter- 
ary reputation, the genuine- 
ness of which she had too 
much complacency to doubt. 
Yet another point in common 
between these two pioneers of 
women’s rights is the endur- 
ance of their names and the 
oblivion into which their works 
have fallen. That the latter is 
merited equally by both cannot 
for a moment be admitted, and 
this suggests the great differ- 
ence which emerges from be- 
neath so many similarities. 
The Queen of the Blues bought 
her reputation: Lady Mary 
earned it. Johnson and Fanny 
Burney were under no de- 
lusions as to the ludicrous 
pretensions of Mrs Montagu 
and her egregious following 
of the tribe of Jellaby. But 
Lady Mary’s letters still 
sparkle with the best in our 
literature, and in all the 
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malice of Pope and Walpole 
there is no attempt to deory 
her signal ability. 

Lady Mary Pierrepont was 
the eldest child of Evelyn 
Pierrepont, who unexpectedly 
succeeded in 1790 to the earl- 
dom of Kingston, and was 
created later Marquis of Dor- 
chester and Duke of Kingston. 
When she was eight years old 
she lost her mother, a fact 
which she records in a frag- 
ment of autobiography cast in 
the form of fiction. 


“T need say nothing of the Pede- 
a of the unfortunate Lady, whose 
ife I have undertaken to write. 
"Tis enough to say she was the 
daughter of the Duke of Regiavilla, 
to inform my reader there is no 
nobler descent in Portugal. Her 
first misfortune happened in a time 
of life when she could not be sensible 
of it, though she was sufficiently so in 
the course of it ; I mean the death of 
a noble Mother, whose virtue and 
sense might have supported and 
instructed her youth, which was left 
to the care of a young Father, who, 
tho’ naturally an honest man, was 
abandoned to his pleasures, and (like 
most of those of his es '& not 
think himself obli ed to very 
attentive to his children’s education. 
Thus was the unfortunate left to the 
care of an old governess who, though 
perfectly good and pious, wanted a 
capacity for so great a trust.” 


But fortune supplied the 
best means of a liberal educa- 
tion in a well-equipped library 
in which the little Lady Mary 
browsed at will, reading doubt- 
less many romances forbidden 
in well-regulated eighteenth- 
century homes. Many years 
later she confessed herself “a 
rake at reading”; and when 
her daughter, Lady Bute, 
remonstrated with her over 
the nature of the books she 
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wished to be sent to her in 
Italy, she humorously retali- 
ated :— 

“Daughter! daughter! don’t call 
names; you are always abusing my 
pleasures, which is what no mortal 
will bear. Trash, lumber, sad stuff, 
are the titles you give to my favourite 
amusement. If I called a white staff 
a stick of wood, a gold key gilded 
brass, and the ensigns of illustrious 
orders coloured strings, this may be 
msg groaned true, but would be 
very ill received. We have all our 

laythings ; happy are they that can 
* contented with those they obtain.” 


Lady Mary’s father was a 
leader of fashion, and is well 
described in Macky’s ‘Secret 
Services’ (1733) as “a very fine 
gentleman, of good sense, well- 
bred, and a lover of the ladies; 
is entirely in the interests of 
his country, makes a good 
figure, is of a black complexion, 
well-made, not forty years old.” 
In his attitude to his children he 
observed the orthodox conven- 
tion of his day,—that is to say, 
he regarded them but as pawns 
which it was his right to move 
at will for the promotion of 
the family fortunes. When a 
girl of eight or fourteen (the 
records are not conclusive as 
regards her age), Lord King- 
ston proposed his daughter as 
one of the “toasts” for the 
year at the Kit-Cat Club. 

“In the gaiety of the moment,” 
says Lady Mary’s granddaughter, her 
father “sent orders home to have 
her finely dressed, and brought to 
him at the Tavern, where she was 
received with acclamations, her health 
drunk by every one present, and her 
name engraved upon a drinking- 
glass. e company consisting of 
some of the most eminent men in 
England, she went from the lap of 
one poet, patriot, or statesman to 
the arms of another, was feasted 
with sweetmeats, overwhelmed with 
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caresses, and, what perhaps pleased 
her better than either, heard her 
wit and beauty loudly extolled on 
every side. Pleasure, she said, was 
too poor a word to express her sensa- 
tions; they amounted to ecstasy ; 
never again Sones her whole 
life did she pass so happy aday. .. . 
Her father carried on the frolic by 
having her picture painted for the 
club-house that she might be enrolled 


as a regular toast.” 


In this well-known incident 
we find Lord Kingston truly 
revealed. He had scarcely re- 
membered the child’s existence, 
but when he became aware of 
her beauty and precocious wit, 
he was the very man to boast 
of them and parade them. 
Lady Mary’s youth was spent 
between Thoresby House in 
Sherwood Forest and her 
father’s town house in Ar- 
lington Street. The famous 


Bishop Burnet directed her 
early studies, which — besides 


the desultory reading which 
counted for most—included an 
excellent grounding in Latin. 
Domestic learning had also its 
place. Long afterwards, in 
Italy, the exiled beauty earned 
the gratitude of the peasants 
by teaching them how to make 
bread and butter and mince- 
pies, and how to manage a 
dairy and a garden and a 
poultry-farm. Like Chaucer’s 
Squire, Lady Mary could 


“‘Carf biforn hir fader at the table,” 


and the tremendous serious- 
ness of eighteenth-century re- 
pasts may be inferred from the 
fact that she had to take 
lessons three times a-week so 
as to be perfect for “public 
days,” and that “in order to 
perform her functions without 
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interruptions, she was forced 
to eat her own dinner alone an 
hour or two beforehand.” 

Lady Mary’s published cor- 
respondence begins in her 
twentieth year, and represents 
her in the character of 
an “agreeable rattle,” very 
sprightly and vivacious and 
entertaining, and sometimes 
(owing, no doubt, to that early 
reading of romances) a trifle 
“free,” to use a good old 
euphemism. Her letters take 
us right into the centre of the 
literary gossip of the age of 
Anne. We are told that Addi- 
son is the very best of com- 
pany, that Congreve has more 
wit than anybody else, and 
that Steele is a very good- 
natured man. We hear of a 
portionless old maid married 
to “£7000 per annum and 
£40,000 in ready money,” but 
that no one envies the bride, 
because “the dear beast of a 
man is so filthy, frightful, 
odious, and detestable.” And 
we hear of the Duke of Grafton 
running a two hundred yards’ 
race in the Mall with the ex- 
cellent Dr Garth, author of 
‘The Dispensary.’ “The lat- 
ter,” says Lady Mary, “to his 
immortal glory, beat. I pray 
God you mayn’t have heard 
this already. I am promised 
a cargo of lampoons from Bath, 
and if they come you shall 
share them with me.” At the 
present time, when the London 
press is discussing the question 
of the ethics of fiction as 
written and read by women, it 
is interesting to recall the fact 
that Lady Mary’s age witnessed 
the first efforts of professional 
women writers. Mrs Behn, Mrs 
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Manley, and Mrs Centilevre 
were quite untroubled by any 
scruples or qualms. They were 
“‘ plain-dealers,” and, like some 
of their descendants of to-day, 
displayed a more than mascu- 
line courage in the violation 
of decency. Codes of ethics 
change like fashions, and it 
must be remembered that 
Prior’s masterpieces were 
accounted boudoir literature. 
Lady Mary was all impatience 
to see the second part of Mrs 
Manley’s scandalous ‘New 
Atlantis,’ and laments the fact 
that presently “we shall be 
teased with nothing but heroic 
poems, with names at length, 
and false characters so daubed 
with flattery that they are the 
severest kind of lampoons, for 
they both scandalise the writer 
and the subject, like that vile 
paper ‘The Tatler.’” This is 
an unmerited jibe at the good- 
natured Steele, whom we find 
presently officiating as the kind 
go-between in the strange woo- 
ing of Lady Mary by the very 
solemn Mr Wortley Montagu. 

In one of the most delightful 
of his poems on the eighteenth 
century, Mr Austin Dobson has 
described the pathos attending 
the discovery of a long- for- 
gotten love-letter :— 


**T drew it from its china tomb ; 
It came out feebly scented 

With some thin ghost of past perfume 
That dust and days had lent it. 


An old, old letter,—folded still ! 
To read with due composure, 

I sought the sun-lit window-sill, 
Above the gray enclosure, 
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Ah, heart that wrote! ah, life that 
kissed ! 
You had no thought or presage 
Into what keeping you dismissed 
Your simple old-world message !” 


Lady Mary’s latest biographer! 
has had the good fortune to 
discover some hundreds of un. 
published letters, many of 
which record the progress of 
her strange courtship. They 
have the “past perfume” of 
two centuries ago, and though, 
unless they were labelled as 
such, we should not readily 
mistake them for love-letters, 
they are full of interest and 
pathos, as revealing a girl’s 
heart ready to flower into 
love in response to the slight- 
est offering of sympathy and 
affection which, alas! was 
never offered it. That Lady 
Mary ever was in love with 
the man she married is incred- 
ible. And yet she braved her 
father’s wrath and sacrificed a 
fortune by eloping with him. 
These things are at first sight 
contradictory, but not soon a 
little reflection. For we must 
remember the unusual nature 
of her training and attain- 
ments. All her life she could 
never suffer a fool gladly, so 
that marriage with a Squire 
Booby or a Beau Didapper was 
for her impossible. Edward 
Wortley Montagu appealed to 
her intellect. He admired her 
wit and learning, and beside 
most of his contemporaries 
whom she knew he was eminent 
for his attainments and solid 
common-sense. And Lady 
Mary’s decision was precipit- 
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ated by the fact that her 
father, in the time - honoured 
way, had arranged for her a 
marriage with an Irishman of 
many acres and no attractions. 
In this dilemma shall we 
wonder at Lady Mary’s de- 
cision? There are many 
strange episodes in her life 
and some incidents that have 
never been explained, but to 
the last she never alluded 
to her husband without the 
deepest respect for his many 
excellent qualities. The mis- 
fortune of her life lay in the 
fact that she married a man 
whom she respected but did 
not love, and that she com- 
pletely failed, as she had 
hoped, to gain his love as well 
as his esteem. This cannot be 
attributed as a fault to Lady 
Mary. Mr Montagu (a mon- 
ster of selfish rectitude whom 
it is impossible to think of 
without the banal prefix) was 
incapable of any love but for 
his bank-account. The black- 
est page in Pope’s smutted 
record is his foul attack on the 
woman on whom he had lav- 
ished the most fulsome com- 
pliments. If anything could 
atone for that, it is the whole- 
some vigour with which he 
applied the lash to the back of 
the excellent Mr Montagu, and 
left him standing for ever in 
the stocks of his venomous 
satire as Avidienus and Gripus. 

The correspondence began 
characteristically through the 
medium of Mr Montagu’s 
sister, Anne. It was a clumsy 
enough contrivance, and the 
stilted style of the suitor 
himself is plainly discernible 
through his sister’s handwrit- 
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ing. Doubtless Mr Montagu 
prided himself on this ingenious 


method for discovering Lady 
Mary’s mind without commit- 
ting himself. The obliging 
sister, however, died in 1709, 
and in the following year the 
hesitating lover had the spirit 
to lay his suit before Lord 
Dorchester. The easy - going 
father had no objection to so 
eligible a son-in-law, but they 
quarrelled over the settlements, 
—Mr Montagu, who to his other 
accomplishments added _ the 
obstinacy of a mule, strenu- 
ously objecting to make any 
settlement on his possible son 
and heir (a strange prevision 
in the light of that gentleman’s 
subsequent career). The cor- 
respondence of the next two 
years was consequently a clan- 
destine one, carried on with 
the utmost difficulty, and large- 
ly through the kind offices of 
Dick Steele and “Prue.” How 
quaintly read the superscrip- 
tions now :— 


‘““Mr WORTLEY, 
At nis LopeGrnes 
OVER AGAINST THE TAVERN 
In GREAT QUEEN STREET 
(A Looxine-ciass SHop) ;” 
and 


“Tue LADY MARY PIERREPONT, 
Wirth CarE AND SPEED.” 


The latter seems to breathe 
out an air of gallantry be- 
fitting an impassioned letter. 
But the probability is that 
Lady Mary found all the love 
in the cover. It was not un- 
likely to contain words such 
as the following :— 


“Tf I guess right, I am unhappy 
in having so little time for so weighty 
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an affair, but it is not my fault. I 
beg you will alter nothing upon what 
I write now, but let your treaty go 
on till I say more, tt nothing hin- 
ders my return before the winter, I 
shall be fully disposed to close with 
you if the terms can be agreed be- 
tween us, and I have no fresh grounds 
for complaint. But I don’t know 
whether I can say anything to be 
depended on before I go. I will not 
excuse the plain-dealing of this letter. 
I am mistaken if you don’t find a 
good deal of passion, tho’ I avoided 
to mention it.” 


The letters newly discovered 
by Mr Paston, and printed in 
his interesting and well-propor- 
tioned memoir, show that Mr 
Montagu had a fine skill in 
leaving his passion to be in- 
ferred. His love-letters are 
seldom more amorous than 
those which prudent men ad- 
dress to a house-agent who 
makes them the offer of a 
highly desirable residence. 
Lady Mary, never so in- 
fatuated as not to admire the 
prudence of her lover, would 
reply with shrewd thrusts that 
occasionally pierced even his 
pachydermatous armour. 


“T never knew a lover that would 
not willingly secure his interest as 
well as his mistress ; or if one must 
be abandoned, had not the prudence 
(among all his distractions) to con- 
sider a woman was but a woman, 
and money was a thing of more real 
merit than the whole sex put to- 
gether. Your letter is to tell me 
you should think yourself undone if 
you married me; but if I would be 
so tender as to confess I should break 
my heart if I did not, then you’d con- 
sider whether you would or no; but 
yet you hoped you should not.” 


On one occasion Lady Mary 
writes six letters without re- 
ceiving an answer. 


“T cannot imagine,” she complains, 
“the reason of your silence, and I 
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am perpetually thinking of it without 
being able to guess whence it should 
" govsigen proceed. You must think 

am uneasy concerning the success 
of my letters, and I cannot persuade 
myself you are ill-natured enough to 
delight in it. You ordered me to 
direct to Mr Godwin ; he must know 
where to send them. Who should 
stop them? I use all imaginable care 
they should go safe from here, and 
Iam sure they do. Am I to say you 
use me ill, or to be sorry for your 
illness? or have you forgot me so 
entirely you no longer remember 
there is such a creature in the world? 
I am torn with a variety of imagin- 
ations, and not one pleasing one, I 
conjure you to write, I beg it of you, 
and promise to tease you no longer 
upon the least intimation of being 
troublesome. ‘Tis impossible to ex- 
plain the pain I write in, when I 
neither know whether you received 
my letter, or into whose hands it 
may fall.” 


To this, after the lapse of a 
fortnight, came a reply of in- 
credible boorishness :— 


“T was no sooner got into Holland 
than I resolved to have a truce (if it 
were possible) with business, politicks, 
and love, and therefore desired Mr 
Steele, who took care of all my letters, 
to keep ’em till I sent for’em. Four 
of yours I found in his hands; two 
that, he takes it, have been of the 
same hand (by what mistake I cannot 
guess) he sent beyond sea, and I must 
wait for ’em. It is a misfortune that 
I want ’em, for they might have 
explained or confirmed one of these ; 
no two of ’em seem to have been writ 
while you was of the same mind... . 
I can assure you it is the most rash 
thing you can do to meddle with me 
unless you are pretty secure we shall 
live as well together as it is possible. 
I am one of those that could not bear 
to live with you unless I were treated 
as well as any man was. I should 
choose to let our disagreeing to be 
made publick rather than feel the 
burden of it at home. . . . I am very 
sure I can’t promise to live in town, 
tho’ I have taken no resolution against 
it, for I am afraid my occasions will 
force me to be there sometimes. I 
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know but one that has engaged to 
be there every year. Such another 
you will easily find if you desire it. 
‘As to Settlements, I thought the 
Propositions made were far from 
being equal, tho’ they would be fit 
to be complied with by one that has 
a bigger estate than mine. You think 
something new has happened in your 
family since, that may make an 
alteration. I have some reason to 
believe you are under a mistake.” 


Poor Lady Mary! If it had 


been possible for Gripus to 
blush, he might have reddened 
over her answer to this singu- 
larly cool effusion :— 


“T beg you not to send me such 
another letter; ’tis full enough o’ 
conscience. I understand every word 
of it, and am perfectly sensible that 
in writing this I prove myself a 
most extremely contemptible and 
ridiculous creature. But there is no 
necessity for your telling me so. I 
am certainly very casos oat have 
finished your letter.” 


With good reason Lady Mary 
commended to her lover the 
epistolary style of his friend, 
Mr Steele. “Prue” had many 
vicissitudes to encounter, but 
she had a golden treasury of 
loving letters from her lord. 
Nobody had ever such a genius 
for repentance as Steele. He 
sometimes stayed too long at 
the tavern, and sometimes the 
bailiffs insisted on his accom- 
panying them to the spunging- 
house; but he always found 
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the time and the way to send 
a pretty message to Prue, 
and a little gift, if it were 
only a pennyworth of cherries. 
Prue had good reason to 
be proud rather than jealous 
that it was of another woman 
that her sweetheart-husband 
declared that “to love her is 
a liberal education.” It was 
the finest compliment that 
had yet been paid to English 
womanhood, and she could well 
afford to be magnanimous, It 
is amusing to read of Dick and 
Prue helping less happy lovers. 
Lady Mary, when she sought 
for a secret meeting-place with 
her lover, realised for the first 
time how small a place is 
London. The fashionable place 
for such assignations in her 
time was the back-rooms of 
the “India” merchants’ shops 
in the City. Mr Montagu, 
who, for reasons rather diffi- 
cult to ascertain, enjoyed the 
friendship both of Addison and 
of Steele, and was honoured 
by the dedication of the second 
volume of ‘The Tatler,’! sug- 
gested as a meeting-place the 
parlour of Steele’s house. It 
was with some misgivings that 
the patrician Lady Mary con- 
sented to accept this favour 
from a commoner, but Prue 
was kind, and Mr Steele did 
his very best, although, as we 





1 Mr Montagu, though singularly unattractive in the réle of a lover, was a man 
of undoubted ability and integrity. He met Addison during the latter’s tour on the 
Continent, and later enjoyed his friendship as well as that of Steele and Swift. 
He was godfather to one of Steele’s children, and supplied the raw material for 
at least one number of ‘The Tatler.’ Steele’s dedication is couched in flattering 
terms: ‘‘I am very proud that there are some things in these Papers which I 
know you pardon ; and it is no small pleasure to have one’s labours suffered by 
the judgment of a man who so well understands the charms of eloquence and 
poesy. But I direct this address to you; not that I think I can entertain you 
with my writings, but to thank you for the new delight I have, from your con- 


versation, in those of other men.’ 
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have seen, he once inadvert- 
ently sent two of Lady Mary’s 
love-letters “‘beyond sea.” This 
was Dick Steele’s pretty way 
of forwarding them to Mr 
Montagu :— 


“This is left here to-night with me 
to send to you. I send you no news, 
because I believe this will employ 
you better.— Your most obedient 
Servant, Ricu»?, STEELE.” 


There is little doubt that 
Steele would have returned to 
his tavern, “resolved to be 
sorrowful,” had he guessed the 
contents of the letters he was 
forwarding. 

The brief examples we have 
quoted are typical of all the 
“love - letters” which Mr 
Paston has discovered. He 
calls them “ wrangle-letters,” 
and we do not call in question 
the justice of the name. But 
we have read them quite 
amiss if we are wrong in 
discerning in them, on Lady 
Mary’s part, a willingness 
and a great capacity to for- 
give and to love. Her timid 
advances were greeted with 
jibes at her insincerity: when 
she replied to her lover in his 
own style, she was taunted 
with her want of feeling. The 
wrangling might have gone on 
for years had Mr Montagu’s 
hand not been forced by the 
arrival on the scene of “Mr 
K.,” the suitor favoured by 
Lord Dorchester. When Lady 


Mary perceived the net closing 
round her, she appealed to her 
lover to come to her rescue; 
and from his laboured letters, 
most of them fair copies based 
on numerous drafts, we can 
see how alarmed he was now 
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that the time had come for 
him to decide. Much as he 
hesitated, his vanity could not 
brook the idea of being de- 
feated by a rival; and when 
Lady Mary proposed an elope- 
ment, he gave a surly con- 
sent. Twice the plans fell 
through, owing to the father’s 
vigilance; but at last, in the 
summer of 1712, Lady Mary, 
on her way to exile at West 
Dean, succeeded in escaping 
from an inn, and put an 
end at once to Mr Montagu’s 
doubts and, as it proved, to 
her own happiness. 

The disillusionment was not 
long in coming. The wrangle- 
letters did not cease with 
marriage, but they were 
mostly written by Lady Mary 
from her solitary lodgings in 
Yorkshire. Her husband, who 
had not proved himself an 
eager correspondent before, 
allowed weeks and sometimes 
months now to pass before 
he replied to her entreaties 
to write. The birth of their 
son did nothing to draw 
this ill-assorted pair together. 
“Your child,” writes Lady 
Mary, “I thank God, is very 
well, which I can’t omit 
speaking of, tho’ you never 
ask after him;” and again 
and again there are letters 
to the same effect. 


“You made me cry two hours last 
night. I cannot imagine why you 
use me so ill, for what reason you 
continue silent when you know that 
your silence cannot fail of giving me 
a great deal of pain ; and now to a 
higher degree because of the per- 

lexity that I am in, without know- 
ing where you are, what you are 
doing, or what to do with myself 
and my dear little boy.” 
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Mr Montagu was at this 
time immersed in politics, and 
looking out for a seat. Had 
his conceit permitted him to 
take the counsel of his clever 
wife, there is little doubt that 
a considerable political career 
would have been within his 
grasp. “I am glad,” she 
wrote, forgetting her own 
neglect in her ambition for 
her husband, “you think of 
serving your friends. I hope 
it will put you in mind of 
serving yourself.” 

In 1715 Mr Montagu was 
returned for Westminster, and 
was immediately afterwards 
made a Commissioner by his 
friends in the new Whig 
Government. Lady Mary’s 
exile in the country was thus 
at an end, and there now 
began for her the brilliant 
period of her life in London, 
where for more than twenty 
years she was the acknow- 
ledged queen of wit and 
beauty. Her comments on 
the Royal leaders of the so- 
ciety she now entered are 
marked by her wonted shrewd- 
ness and perspicacity. The 
King is hit off in a sentence: 
“In private life he would have 
been called an honest block- 
head ; and Fortune, that made 
him a King, added nothing to 
his happiness, only prejudiced 
his honesty and shortened his 
days.” The Prince of Wales 
appeared to her to have a 
fiery temper, “unhappily under 
the direction of a small under- 
standing”; and the Princess 
“had that genius which quali- 
fied her for the government of 
a fool, . . . a low cunning.” 
This candour, which amuses 
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now, was not of a kind to 
make for contemporary popu- 
larity or political advance- 
ment; while its effect on Mr 
Montagu must have resembled 
the pained astonishment of the 
Grand Seignior had he met 
with a candid critic in his 
seraglio. Lady Mary’s candour 
and wit were never tempered 
by prudence, and it is prob- 
ably in this failing chiefly 
that we must look for the 
explanation of the mystery of 
her later life. The conditions 
of the time required, both for 
literary and for political suc- 
cess, the extremest skill in 
walking on very thin ice. It 
was certain that one day the 
brilliant Lady Mary would 
put her foot through it. 

At the time of his first 
acquaintance with Lady Mary, 
Pope was at the height of his 
fame, already the unavowed 
rival of Addison for the literary 
dictatorship. That he was flat- 
tered by her friendship is ap- 
parent from the earliest of their 
correspondence, and it has been 
inferred that his admiration 
went beyond the bounds of 
friendship. In later years he 
wrote— 


**Once, and but once, this heedless 
youth was bit, 

And liked that dangerous thing, a 
female wit.” 


And to her he applied the 
concluding lines of Eloisa— 


‘*And sure if fate some future bard 
shall join 

In sad similitude of griefs to mine, 

Condemned whole years in absence to 
deplore, 

And image charms he must behold no 
more ; 

Such if there be, who loves so long, so 
well, 
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Let him our sad, our tender story tell ! 

The well-sung woes will soothe my 
pensive ghost ; 

He best can paint them who can feel 
them most.” 


But it is ever a dangerous 
proceeding to gauge Pope's 
sincerity by the warmth of 
his compliments. His corre- 
spondence is the ne plus ultra 
of artifice, the most astounding 
chapter in the history of literary 
fraud. And when women are 
concerned, the difficulty of 
reading his letters aright is 
increased by the convention of 
the day, which required that 
the “fair sex” should be ad- 
dressed in extravagant and 
fantastic hyperbole. When she 
went abroad he wrote to her in 
such a style as this :— 


“Till now I had some small hopes 
in God and fortune ; I waited for ac- 
cidents, and had at Jeast the faint com- 
fort of a wish when I thought of you: 
I am now—I can’t tell what—I won’t 
tell what, for it would grieve you. 
This letter is a piece of madness 
which throws me after you in a 
distracted manner. I don’t know 
which way to write, which way to 
send it, or if ever it will reach your 
hands. If it does, what can you infer 
from it but what I am half afraid and 
half willing you should know,—how 
very much | was yours, how unfor- 
tunately well I know you, and with 
what a miserable constancy I shall 
ever remember you.” 


“No man,” says Professor 
Courthope justly, “ever ex- 
celled him in paying a com- 
pliment to a man; but when he 
seeks to make himself agreeable 
to a woman his style is detest- 
able.” One thing at least seems 
quite certain: Pope never for 
a moment deluded Lady Mary. 
She knew exactly what the 
flattery was worth. “I won’t 
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trouble you,” she wrote to him, 
“with farewell compliments, 
which I think generally ag 
impertinent as curtseys at 
leaving the room when the 
visit has been already too 
long.” She had divined also 
Pope’s impish love of literary 
trickery, and met his offer to 
touch up her verses with the 
remark, “No, Pope, no touch- 
ing, for then whatever is good 
for anything will pass for yours, 
and the rest for mine.” Pope 
altered his verses as other 
people alter a will, and when 
the time came when he saw 
no beauty in “ Wortley’s 
eyes,” he transferred the com- 
pliments to “Worsley’s.” It 
was all the same as regards 
scansion and sincerity. 

In 1716 Mr Montagu, pro- 
bably because of his attain- 
ments as a linguist, was ap- 
pointed Ambassador to the 
Porte, an office which proved 
to be his last official prefer- 
ment. He was accompanied 
abroad by his wife and child. 
Lady Mary had always had a 
passion for travel, and her 
enthusiasm is reflected in the 
letters which she sent home to 
her numerous correspondents, 
of whom the chief was Pope. 
Her letters are sometimes too 
obviously compositions based 
on the famous diary which was 
burned by her daughter, Lady 
Bute, in 1794; but the best of 
them are models of a lively 
epistolary style. She was a 
keen observer of men and 
manners, and had ever a fine 
relish for a piquant story. In 
Turkey she found it was ac- 
counted a disgrace not to 
have many children; but her 
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reputation was saved by the 
birth of her daughter, Lady 
Bute. 


“T don’t mention this,” she says, 
“as one of my diverting adventures ; 
tho’ I must own it is not half so 
mortifying here as in England, there 
being as much difference as there is 
between a little cold in the head— 
which sometimes happens here—and 
the consumption coughs so common 
in London. Nobody keeps their 
house a month for lying-in, and I 
am not so fond of any of our customs 
as to retain them when they are not 
necessary.” 


Pope, who had besought her 
tosend him a “fair Circassian,” 
professed to be willing to meet 
her in Italy on her way home. 
“ Allow me but to sneak after 
you in your train, to fill my 
pockets with coins, or to lug 
an old busto behind you, and 
I shall be proud beyond ex- 
pression.” The most famous 
of all her letters from the East 
is that in which she described 
the process of “ingrafting” 
for smallpox, and announced 
her intention of introducing it 
into England. 


“T am patriot enough to take 
pains to bring this useful invention 
into fashion in England; and I 
should not fail to write to some of 
our doctors very particularly about 
it, if I knew any one of them that I 
thought had virtue enough to destroy 
such a considerable branch of their 
revenue for the good of mankind. 
But that distemper is too beneficial 
to them not to expose to all their 
resentment the hardy wight that 
should undertake to put an end to it. 
Perhaps, if I live to return, I may, 
however, have courage to war with 
them.” 


She kept her promise nobly, 
and her prophecy was fulfilled, 
for medical and religious opin- 
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ion fought bitterly, though 
happily unsuccessfully, against 
the innovation. 

In less than a year Mr Mon- 
tagu was superseded. Mr 
Secretary Addison did his ut- 
most to sweeten the pill with 
assurances of many better 
offices to follow. But it is 
plain that the Ambassador 
was a failure; and his letters 
certainly are not indicative of 
diplomatic urbanity or tact. 
For the rest of his parlia- 
mentary career he belonged to 
the rank and file of the Whig 
party. His failure was un- 
fortunate for Lady Mary in a 
double sense, for it denied her 
the scope of a political am- 
bition and brought her back 
to a London society seething 
with intrigue. Her first blaz- 
ing indiscretion arose out of 
the South Sea Bubble mad- 
ness, over which she lost not 
only her own money but that 
of a blackguardly Frenchman 
with whom she had carried 
on a sentimental correspond- 
ence. No sooner was his 
money gone than Rémond 
turned blackmailer, threaten- 
ing to publish her letters un- 
less he received £2000. In 
her despair Lady Mary, who 
stood in some fear of her 
husband, consulted many of 
her friends, including the 
treacherous Pope, who was 
still talking of his “‘ passion.” 
The matter was hushed up, 
but not, apparently, without 
Mr Montagu having been fully 
informed of the whole story, 
and years afterwards it was 
revived with much scandalous 
detail. That Lady Mary’s 
conduct ever justified the at- 
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tacks of her traducers there 
is no evidence to show. There 
are references in her own 
letters which are not easily 
reconciled with innocence ; but 
if allowance is made for the 
contemporary language of 
“gallantry,” there is nothing 
that demands a harsher name 
than indiscretion. Unfortun- 
ately for herself, Lady Mary 
was attracted into the society 
of many of the least reputable 
of the wits of the day, and 
her letters for the next twenty 
years are largely a chronique 
scandaleuse of a society which 
only too successfully imitated 
the example of the Court. 
Among her friends was the 
Duke of Wharton, president 
of the Hell-Fire Club. 


“In general gallantry never was in 
so elevated a figure as it is at pres- 
ent. Twenty pretty fellows (the 
Duke of Wharton being president 
and chief director) have formed them- 
selves into a committee of gallantry. 
They call themselves Schemers, and 
meet regularly three times a-week 
to consult on gallant schemes for the 
advantage and advancement of that 
branch of happiness. . . . For my 
own part, I have some coteries where 
wit and pleasure reign, and I should 
not fail to amuse myself tolerabl 
enough, but for the d—d d—d qual- 
ity of growing older and older 
every day, and my present joys 
are made imperfect by fears of the 
future.” 


Again, there are plentiful 
materials for unkind deduc- 
tions in such passages as the 
following, written when Lady 
Mary was thirty-six :— 


“T have such complications of 
Fay both in my head and heart 
that I do not very well know what I 
do, and if I can’t settle my brains, 
your next news of me will he that I 
am locked up by my relations. In 
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the meantime I lock myself up, and 
keep my distraction as private as 
possible. The most facetious part of 
the history is, that my distemper is 
of such a nature I know not whether 
to laugh or cry at it: I am glad or 
sorry, smiling or sad.” 

The quarrel between Lady 
Mary and Pope has never been 
fully unravelled. Where Pope 
is one of the combatants, this 
is impossible. All we know is 
that Pope fired the first shot, 
that Lady Mary replied briskly, 
and that the poet resorted to 
the use of every kind of missile 
proscribed in civilised warfare. 
His fury is best accounted for 
by the story that Lady Mary 
wounded his self-esteem by 
making him ridiculous in the 
course of his protestations of 
gallantry. A contemporary 
biographer declares that Pope 
offended Lady Mary by spread- 
ing a ridiculous and scandalous 
story of an adventure of hers 
in the Sultan’s seraglio. The 
incident is a regrettable one in 
literary history. Pope’s con- 
duct is without palliation of 
any kind ; his coarseness would 
make a bargee blush. Nor was 
Lady Mary free from blame. 
She had taken her share in the 
writing of lampoons, which in 
such a coterie was like playing 
with matches among gun- 
powder. She burned her 
fingers badly and involved her 
husband in the same disaster. 
In 1739 she left England for 
Italy, never to return until 
after her husband’s death more 
than twenty years later. There 
is no absolute proof that there 
is any causal connection be- 
tween this surprising event 
and the rupture with Pope. 
The newly discovered letters 
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throw no light on this well- 
concealed scandal. Though 
she never saw her husband 
again, they continued to write 
at long intervals, and on Lady 
Mary’s side at least the letters 
were not more unloving than 
they had been before. It is 
remarkable, however, that they 
had all to be addressed to her 
husband’s bankers. The affair 
is best explained as a voluntary 
separation. Mr Montagu’s feel- 
ings are easily guessed at. 
This cold-blooded prig and 
pattern of propriety suddenly 
found himself in the midst of 
a literary Donnybrook, and to 
his horror awoke to find him- 
self famous as Gripus. A ffec- 
tion he had none to overcome, 
and now it seems conceivable 
that his ill-concealed toleration 
of his wife’s imprudence and 
extravagance was exchanged 
for a cold fury that made life 
together any longer impossible. 
So Lady Mary went forth into 
her exile, and never fluttered 
London again except for a 
few months when she returned 
to die. 

To her lonely years on the 
Continent we owe the best 
known and most fascinating 
portion of her correspondence, 
Her allowance was sufficient 
for every comfort, and there 
is no doubt that Lady Mary 
never lost her zest for life. 
She suited herself to every 
new environment, and devel- 
oped a pride in becoming a 
“notable manager.” Her re- 
corded eccentricities are legion, 
and many travellers who en- 
countered her sent home highly 
picturesque accounts, though 
none, of course, so highly 
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coloured and malicious 
Horace Walpole’s. 


“She is laughed at by the whole 
town [Venice]. Her dress, her 
avarice, and her impudence must 
amaze any one that never heard her 
name. She wears a foul mob that 
does not cover her greasy black locks, 
that hang loose, never combed or 
curled ; an old mazarin blue wrapper 
that gapes open and discovers a 
canvas petticoat.” 


During all the time she was 
abroad, Lady Mary kept in 
touch with English life and 
letters — both of which she 
relished most when “high.” 
With her daughter she re- 
sumed a cordial relationship 
and correspondence; and, as 
we have seen, it was Lady 
Bute who furnished her mother 
with books. Her comments 
on contemporary literature are 
always piquant and shrewd, 
and if not exactly critical, 
they are valuable for their 
point of view. Richardson, 
it is well known, she despised 
and wept over, Fielding she 
enjoyed with gusto, but her 
most characteristic pronounce- 
ment is concerning the Memoirs 
of Lady Vane incorporated in 
‘Peregrine Pickle.’ 


“Her history rightly considered 
would be more instructive to pees 
women than any sermon I know. 
They may see there what mortifica- 
tion and variety of misery are the 
unavoidable consequences of gal- 
lantry. I think there is no rational 
creature that would not prefer the 
life of the strictest Carmelite to the 
round of hurry and misfortune she 
has gone through.” 


On one other subject Lady 
Mary speaks with unrivalled 
authority—namely, regarding 
the novel of the time that 
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best described the London of 
her own day. This she asserts 
without hesitation to be the 
forgotten novel ‘Pompey the 
Little,’ one of the most popular 
of mid-eighteenth century 
books, written by a young 
curate named Francis Coven- 
try. The book is otherwise 
memorable as having probably 
afforded ideas to Goldsmith for 
the character of Beau Tibbs. 

The pleasure and pride which 
Lady Mary Montagu came to 
have in her daughter’s happy 
marriage with Lord Bute, the 
Prime Minister of a year,— 
whose record unpopularity was 
attributed to the three causes, 
that he was a friend of the 
King, a Scotsman, and an 
honest man,—was for many 
years, and up to her death, viti- 
ated by the misconduct of her 
son. This youth, of whom as 
a child his mother wrote to 
Mr Montagu, “If you have 
twenty children you may 
never have one like him, for 
he is very pretty, and has 
more intelligence than is 
usual at his age,” ran the 
whole course of vicious de- 
pravity. After years spent 
on the Continent in charge 
of a keeper, he joined the 
army in Flanders, where he 
performed miracles of valour, 
which proved him to have 
an imagination of Falstaffian 
brilliancy. His mother bluntly 
told him he was a boastful 
liar. Jobbed into Parliament, 
he was soon the hero of a 
gambling scandal, and achieved 
his masterpiece by forging the 
names of his mother and his 
newly dead father. One of 
the recently discovered letters, 
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and one of the last she ever 
wrote, is addressed to the 
reprobate, and is a pathetic 
sequel to the one of long ago 
in which the young mother 
tells of her joy and pride in 
her first-born. The letter is 
addressed merely “Son,” and 
ends with the bitter ory, 
“You have shortened your 
Father’s days, and will per- 
haps have the glory to break 
your Mother’s heart. I will 
not curse you—God give you 
a real, not an affected repent- 
ance.” Nemesis did not fail 
to visit him, and that in a 
ludicrous form. On the death, 
in 1776, of the childless wife of 
an early mésalliance, he was 
hastening back to London 
from the East in hopes to 
marry and have an heir to 
succeed to the enormous 
Wortley estates, when he died 
in Padua by choking on a 
chicken-bone. 

Mr Montagu died in 1761, 
leaving, as became Gripus, a 
fortune of one and a half 
million pounds. Lady Mary 
immediately prepared to set 
out for England, and arrived 
in January of the following 
year, taking up her residence 
in a small furnished house in 
Great George Street. Two of 
her earliest visitors were her 
constant traducer, Horace 
Walpole, and her kinswoman, 
the Queen of the Blues. Both 
described the visit pictur- 
esquely, and the two accounts 
are the last glimpses we have 
of this remarkable woman. 


“TI went,” says Walpole, “last 
night to visit her [Lady Mary]... . 
I found her in a little miserable bed- 
chamber of a ready-furnished house, 
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with two tallow candles, and a 
bureau covered with pots and pans. 
On her head, in full of all accounts, 
she had an old black-laced hood, 
wrapped entirely round, so as to con- 
ceal all hair or want of hair. No 
handkerchief, but up to her chin a 
kind of horseman’s riding-coat, call- 
ing itself a pet en Vair, made of a 
dark-green (green I think it had 
been) brocade, with coloured and 
silver flowers, and lined with furs ; 
boddice laced, a foul dimity petti- 
coat sprig’d, velvet muffeteens on her 
arms, grey stockings and slippers. 
Her face less changed in twenty 
years than I could have imagined ; 
I told her so, and she was not so 
tolerable twenty years ago that she 
need have taken it for flattery, but 
she did, and literally gave me a box 
on the ear. She is very lively, all 
her senses perfect, her languages as 
imperfect as ever, her avarice greater. 
She entertained me at first with noth- 
ing but the dearness of provisions 
at Helvoet. With nothing but an 
Italian, a French, and a Prussian, all 
men-servants, and something she 
calls an old mee but whose age, 
till he appears, will be doubtful, > 
receives all the world, who go to 
homage her as Queen Mother, and 
crams them into this kennel.” 


Mrs Montagu describes it 
thus :-— 


“ She does not look older than when 
she went abroad, has more than the 
vivacity of fifteen, and a memory 
which perhaps is unique. Several 
people visi her out of curiosity, 
which she did not like. I visited 
her because her cousin and mine 
were cousins-german. Tho’ she had 
not any foolish partiality for her hus- 
band or his relations, I was very 
graciously received, and you may 
imagine entertained by one who 
neither thinks, speaks, acts, nor 
dresses like anybody else. Her 
domestick is made up of all nations, 
and when you get into her drawing- 
room you imagine you are in the first 
storey of the Tower of Babel. An 
Hungarian servant takes your name 
at the door: he gives it to an Italian, 
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who delivers it to a Frenchman, the 
Frenchman to a Swiss, and the Swiss 
to a Polander ; " Be’ by the time 
you get to your ladyship’s presence 
you have denned your name five 
times without an Act of Parlia- 
ment.” 


In July of the same year 
Lady Mary wrote her last 
letter. For a long time she 
had suffered from cancer, and 
concealed her illness, but the 
malady made rapid progress, 
and in another month “all the 
care was over.” <A week after 
her death it gave pleasure to 
the manly Walpole to report to 
his gossip, Mann, that Lady 
Mary was dead, ‘“‘and with her 
usual maternal tenderness and 
usual generosity, she has left 
her son one guinea.” The 
incident is trivial, but it is 
characteristic of the manner in 
which malice pursued Lady 
Mary the greater part of her 
life, and by the suppression of 
the truth magnified all her 
weaknesses. It is a curious 
and unjust fate that, like every 
hireling of Grub Street, she 
should be best remembered now 
as the victim of Pope. Her 
ability cannot be questioned. 
Her letters deserve the eulogy 
of Leigh Hunt: “ Admirable, 
better than acute, idiomatical, 
off-hand, conversational with- 
out inelegance, fresh as the 
laugh on the young cheek, and 
full of brain.” Her own jest- 
ing prophecy has been ful- 
filled, when she advised a 
correspondent to preserve all 
her letters, as they were worthy 
to rank with those of Madame 
de Sévigné. 

J. H. LOBBAN. 
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I HAVE chosen this title for 
my old acquaintance Goody 
Barker because, the more I 
think of her the more firmly 
convinced I am that she was a 
good deal wiser than most, if 
not any, of her fair neighbours. 
Fair, I should say, is to be 
taken as an ornamental or 
complimentary epithet applic- 
able to the sex rather than to 
individual members of it. We 
did not run much to good looks 
in our little village. Nor were 
we saddled with a superfluity 
of brain-power. Rather were 
we homely in word and deed 
and personal appearance. 

Yet “knowledge is power,” 
that unmitigated scoundrel 
Master Randall Leslie was 
fond of saying to himself. 
Probably he was right, even 
though too much knowledge 
of “ways that were dark” 
upset his own coach at last. 
The converse of the proposition 
suggests, if my logic be sound, 
that some power is knowledge. 
And so I seem to arrive at 
the conclusion that the power 
displayed by Goody Barker of 
living on the fat of the land at 
her neighbours’ expense for 
several years, and finally secur- 
ing and maintaining to the end 
of the chapter a position, from 
which a good many people 
seemed anxious to oust her, 
stamped her as a wise woman. 
Considering, too, her age and 
personal infirmities—for she 
could be deaf, dumb, and blind 
on convenient occasions, not to 
say both asthmatic and rheu- 





matic, and afflicted with a 
chronic cough which ran up 
the gamut and ended with a 
crow,—she had, moreover, a 
truly remarkable power of 
grabbing a grandchild who 
chanced to tread on her toe 
or otherwise annoyed her, and 
of getting it properly spanked 
and turned right side up again 
before he or she could say 
Jack Robinson. The asthma, 
let me explain, was a spirit 
that could be only exorcised 
by the persuasions of a par- 
ticular brand of virulent shag 
tobacco; the rheumatic at- 
tacks were especially reserved 
for those Sundays when there 
was nothing material to be 
gained by going to church; 
the cough was utilised as a 
species of defensive armour to 
ward off the assaults of strong- 
minded curates who were in- 
clined to offer spiritual con- 
solation only, and of district 
visitors who were apt to ask 
almost impertinent questions. 
“Jack Robinson” also must 
only be regarded as a euphem- 
ism for what was really said 
later on by the victim of the 
strong hand. Imitation is the 
best form of flattery, and out 
of the mouths of even babes 
and sucklings in a labouring 
community are apt to issue 
forms of expression which 
might shock the ears of the 
uninitiated, though the mean- 
ing is probably more innocent 
than the form. There were 
not wanting, both in the fore- 
ground and the background, 
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crumbs of consolation for the 
sufferer. For Grannie con- 
trived, for all her quickness 
of temper, to retain some hold 
on the affections of the third 
generation by being even lavish 
in her distribution of lozenges 
of various types, proffered to 
her by district and other visi- 
tors who had the feminine 
craze for popularising their 
own pet nostrums. And in 
the background there was ever 
the enchanting prospect held 
out by a mother, who perhaps 
in her heart of hearts resented 
the interference with her own 
privileges in the way of spank- 
ing more keenly than she cared 
to show, that at no very dis- 
tant date Grannie’s burying 
should be celebrated on a scale 
of unprecedented magnificence. 

And on the strength of the 
assurance of good things to 
come, the children allowed the 
spankings to pass as so many 
regrettable but natural occur- 
rences in the course of every- 
day life, and regarded their 
grandmother as a sort of goose 
that was likely to lay golden 
eggs when the time appointed 
came. 

Cherished illusions die hard, 
especially in a simple-minded 
community those cherished il- 
lusions which have to do with 
other people’s worldly posses- 
sions. And the baker's wife 
was not the only woman in 
the parish who for many days 
nursed to her soul the con- 
viction that somewhere or 
other Goody Barker was 
keeping secreted a private 
hoard, either in the form of 
bank-notes or perhaps a stock- 
ing full of gold. To be sure, 
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the village sage was among 
those who held a contrary 
opinion. But the sage is wont 
to share Cassandra’s fate, and 
to be discredited, out of that 
spirit of sheer perversity which 
is an attribute of woman- 
kind. Tom Barker, or “ Muster 
Tummas” as he was commonly 
called, Goody’s deceased hus- 
band, had been a small farmer 
and miller who, if he had not 
exactly lived in the odour of 
sanctity,—for he was not over- 
particular about cleaning out 
his pig-stye,—may to a certain 
extent be said to have died in 
it. For was it not prophesied 
by old John Ball that “t’ owd 
chap, he’ll best Petter one way 
or t’ other, and ‘ll worm his- 
self in at t’ back door while 
Petter’s rummaging around i’ 
t’ front.” 

“You mark my words if he 
don’t,” was the conclusion; and 
in the absence of proof positive 
to the contrary, a good many 
of our villagers thought old 
John was quite as likely as 
not to be right. I suppose 
that I must have shown my- 
self sceptical on the point, 
for the oracle seemed to take 
especial care to try to con- 
vince me, 

‘Now, look-ee here, Master 
Garge. Was there ever a 
woundier old varmint than 
Muster Tummas hatched? He 
were the woundiest, leastways, 
as ever I clapped eyes on in 
this world, and I reckons 
they'll find it hard to match 
him in t’ kingdom come. 
T’ Reverend, he reads out of 
prayer - book as folks don’t 
bring nothing into this world, 
and ain’t a-going to take nout 
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out o’'t. Now I ain’t a-saying, 
mind-ee, as Muster Tummas 
brought much wi’ him, barring 
his woundiness, but all as he 
had he took along wi’ him. 
Leastways, he’ve not left none 
of it behind ’cept his missis, 
and t’ owd tom-cat as nobody 
didn’t seem to hanker arter. 
He’ve done them fair in this 
world as knowed him best, 
and you mark my words if 
he ain’t done old Petter, as 
hadn’t had no ’sperience of 
his artfulness.” 

Whatever might be the 
value of the prognostication 
of Muster Tummas’s future 
career, the point which John 
Ball had touched upon, as to 
the wholesale disappearance of 
his worldly goods, remained a 
mystery for many a long day. 

The quondam miller had 
been esteemed a warm man 
in our village, when he finally 
sold his stock-in-trade, retired 
from business, and, exchanging 
the mill-house for a six-roomed 
cottage, settled down to keep 
his servant-girl, his breeding- 
sow, and his poultry-yard, and 
to smoke his pipe like any 
other independent gentleman. 
He had taken plenty of good 
money in his time, had lived 
comfortably indeed,—but to 
all outward appearance well 
within his means,—and had 
never joined in the general 
plaint of the hardness of the 
times. And yet when his 
affairs came to be wound up, 
it was discovered that after 
the furniture had been sold 
there might be just sufficient 
money to discharge his liabil- 
ities to his son the baker, his 
son-in-law the butcher, and a 
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matter of two or three pounds 
to the proprietor of the village 
shop. Visible surplus there 
was none, unless that may be 
called a surplus which consists 
of a multiplicity of potential 
heirs and heiresses. Of these, 
indeed, in our village there 
were enough and to spare; 
for the Barkers, one way with 
another, were a highly prolific 
family. One son had died in 
his infancy, but two other sons 
and six daughters had grown 
up to marry, settle in the 
parish, and sensibly increase 
the population. If rumour 
asserted that the young ladies 
had brought their husbands 
little in the way of tocher 
beyond the clothes they wore 
on their backs, they had one 
and all made fair matches, as 
things go in a quiet country 
village, on the strength of 
their expectations. 

During Muster Tummas’s 
lifetime the will itself had been 
a very valuable asset, almost 
as much so as the ace of 
trumps which is held up in 
terrorem by a lady whist- 
player. It is not often, per- 
haps, that a householder keeps 
the whole pot boiling for self 
and family, sow and chickens 
included, for a full year before 
his decease on the strength of 
good things to come after that 
event. Yet this, so Butcher 
Haines informed me with tears 
in his eyes,—as he was rather 
a beery man tears came pretty 
easily,—is what Muster Tum- 
mas had apparently done. 

“Tell me this, Master Garge,” 
said the tear-laden butcher, 
“what wereI to do? T’ owd 
man he were that artful as 
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there weren’t no holding of 
him, and I dunno as t’ owd 
woman weren't artfuller. This 
is how it were time after time. 
Whiles I’d go to him, seeing as 
he’d give me an order for a leg 
of mutton or a line of pork, 
and I’d take it up in a basket, 
and I’d say, ‘Well, fearther’ 
—we all on us called him 
fearther, you see, Master 
Garge, just so as he'd no cause 
to forget that my missis was 
his darter—‘ Well, fearther,’ 
I'd say, ‘and about that there 
little bit of money as was 
owing to me? I’ve got it all 
wrote out on paper, 80 as you 
mayn’t lose count on it. I 
ain't ’xactly what you'll call 
druv, not just to-day, I ain’t, 
but——’ ” 

“¢«Put down the pork, my 
lad, and let’s look at un,’ he’d 
say; and then he’d weigh un in 
his hand, and he’d smell un, 
and he’d poke his finger into 
un, and then he’d up and say 
quite smart-like, ‘And whose 
d—d fule of a pig did-ee get 
that jint off, Enoch?’ he’d say. 
‘You never was no jedge of 
pork, and no more you'll never 
be, not if you live so long 
as ‘Thuselah.’ Well, Master 
Garge, no man don’t like his 
trade run down afore his face, 
and mebbe we'd start argy- 
fying about pigs and suchlike. 
And t’ owd woman she’d sot 
and smoke her pipe in t’ chim- 
bly-corner, and wouldn’t say 
nothing till all of a sudden 
she’d scretch out: ‘Ha done 
wit, I say. That there 
Enoch, he’d argyfy a dog’s 
hind leg off. And you’m be 
|just so bad, master. Just you 
‘take and leave t’ pork on 
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t’ table, Enoch. It aren’t worth 
eightpence, no, nor yet tup- 
pence a-pound; but seeing as 
you married my darter as 
might have done better for 
herself, and you says as you 
be druv, we'll make shift wi't, 
some ways. And leave the 
paper and all, what’s wrote 
out that bad that as nobbudy 
wouldn’t think as no gal of 
mine would ever have married 
so uneddicated a man. And, 
Tummas, you'll go into t’ town 
to-morrow, and you'll draw out 
money at t’ bank, and you'll 
pay Enoch, and you'll bring 
back t’ will and all, so as me 
and you can look un over agin. 
You ain’t got ’arf an ounce of 
*bacca in your pocket, Enoch? 
’Tain’t likely, is it?’ Well, 
what were a chap to do, 
Master Garge? I'd pull out 
my pouch, and she'd empty 
that, and in course I’d say as 
fearther weren’t to trouble his- 
self to go to t’ bank, seeing as 
I could make shift somehow. 
And fearther he'd grumble 
and grow] to hisself, and mebbe 
fetch down t’ Bible and gie I 
a nasty jar out o’ Proverbs to 
take home along wi’ me. But 
t? owd woman she'd be for 
smoothing on him down, and 
she’d walk down to garden 
gate wi’ me. ‘Good e’en to 
you, Enoch,’ she’d say, ‘and 
don’t you be taking on too 
much of what the master says. 
His bark is wuss nor his bite,’ 
she'd say, ‘and I'll see as 
there’s no altering of wills, 
and suchlike fullishness. Mary- 
Hann she were allers my fav- 
ourite darter, and you'll gie 
her my respecks, and you'll 
take two-pennorth of goodies 
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home wi’ you, and gie it to 
the childer wi’ a kiss from 
Grannie. I ain’t got tuppence 
in my pocket, but you can put 
it on to t’ paper. Tuppence for 
sweetbreads, eh, Enoch?’ And 
home I'd go wi’out my money, 
and wi’out my pork, and wi’out 
my ’bacca, and wi’out my tup- 
pence. For I’d have to go to 
t? shop on way home to buy 
some more bacca, and I’d buy 
the goodies and all.” 

True tale, I am afraid, and 
doubtless the baker could have 
corroborated it. 

The will, when it was found 
necessary to produce it, was 
not a lengthy document :— 

“T leave my property to my 
wife, the care of my wife and 
the old tom-cat to my children, 
and I appoint Mr Thomas 
Campion, whom I believe to be 
honest, as my executor.” 

Had the original apple of 
discord itself been thrown into 
the middle of the assembly, it 
could hardly have created a 
greater commotion. The con- 
tention, indeed, for the pos- 
session of the presumed heiress 
waxed so sharp among her 
children, that the baker was 
challenged by his younger 
brother to have a quiet round 
outside the back door, while 
the female mourners bandied 
to and fro between each other 
the most highly personal and 
highly uncomplimentary re- 
marks. 

“They called one the t’other 
all t’ old cats i’ t’ place, and 
danged if I don’t think as 
if Muster Campion hadn’t 
a-chanced to be there, they’d 
have set to clawing. That 
spiteful they was!” 
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My informant was John Ball, 
who was generally to be found 
to the fore at either a meeting 
of the foxhounds or a funeral, 
and was, taking all in all, a 
reliable and accurate reporter. 
Fortunately old Tom Campion, 
who, having apparently had 
some inkling of the honour in 
store for him, had for once in a 
way donned a black coat and 
put in an appearance at the 
funeral, acted as peacemaker. 
If it could be said of any man 
in our parish at that time that 
his word was law, the man was 
Tom Campion. He, who is 
known to be essentially a man 
of his word, and is reported of 
as being both ready and able, 
for all his years, to take on the 
cleverest man with his fists 
in the country-side, is, in his 
own village at least, a veritable 
“king of men.” Tom at once 
allayed the warlike ardour of 
the chief belligerent by the 
remark that “we ain’t a-going 
to have no fighting over a job 
like this, and if Bill Barker 
can’t keep a civil tongue in his 
head, I’ll take and stand him 
wrong end up in t’ water-butt 
in t’ back-yard. And when 
you wimmen-folk have given 
over your skirling, I'll see if 
us can’t put two and two 
together.” 

And having thus secured 
comparative silence, he then, 
in his capacity of executor, 
proceeded to issue his judg- 
ment, wisely standing up for 
the right of primogeniture. 

“First come, first served,” 
he said. ‘“That’s law all the 
world over. Sons come afore 
daughters, and that’s law too. 
So as Abe Barker comed into 
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the world afore Bill, he be the 
rightful man to have charge 
of t’ owd lady, being if she’s 
willing to bide along wi’ him. 
And ”’—for Tom Campion had 
ever a dry sense of humour— 
“seeing as Bill be so set on 
being hospittable, so as he 
shan’t have nothing to grumble 
about, he shall have t’ owd tom- 
cat. And”—after a pause— 
“they can shift about arter a 
while, if so be as a change of 
air and of lodgers be agreeable 
to all parties. But the way as 
I said is the way as we'll start 
t’ business. T’ owd lady, she'll 
go along o’ Abe, and Bill, he 
can take t’ owd cat home along 
o him. If”—no man of my 
acquaintance, with the excep- 
tion of perhaps here and there 
a semi-blind parson, ever had 
a better knowledge of the 
Prayer-Book phraseology than 
Tom Campion—“ anybody can 
show just cause or impediment 
agin all this, iet him now 
speak, or for ever hold his peace. 
You’d best hold your peace 
quick-stick, Bill Barker, or, as 
I said afore, you'll find your- 
self stood wrong end up in 
t’ water-butt.” 

This rather hastily added 
corollary to the original pro- 
position was provoked by a 
sotto-voce remark emanating 
from the wholly dissatisfied 
Bill, which promised a short 
shrift and a watery grave for 
his new lodger. 

For a moment a dead silence 
followed Tom Campion’s an- 
nouncement, even Bill thinking 
it better to reserve his com- 
ments till the executor was 
well out of hearing. 

And then, in shrill, indignant 


protest, uprose the voice of the 
widow, who up to this point 
in the proceedings had main- 
tained what might be called 
the masterly silence of gratified 
inactivity. She had not been 
so far bowed down with grief 
as to prevent her listening 
with a grim smile—“ grinning 
like a dog showing his teeth, 
though she hain’t got none to 
speak of,” was John Ball’s 
version—to the none too 
seemly competition for the 
possession of her body, and 
nodding approvingly at inter- 
vals when some more than 
usually high-spiced compliment 
or ornamental epithet had been 
applied by one daughter to 
another. 

“Bolt upright in her chair 
she sat,” said John Ball, “and 
took and gied tongue, and 
dressed ’em all down proper. 
I dunno as Muster Campion 
he weren’t the worst on the 
whole biling ; but all on us was 
bad, and by the time she were 
done there weren’t a man nor 
yet a ooman in the room as 
were left wi’ a shred of char- 
acter. She weren’t a-going to 
be ordered about by no Tom 
Campion; she reckoned she 
could tell a thing or two 
about him if she’d a mind. 
No, she weren’t a-going to do 
as she were bid by him, nor 
by nobbudy else neither. She 
weren’t no parish constable, 
nor a pore-sperited farm gal. 
*Tweren’t likely as she were 
going to be chucked about 
from one side o’ t’ street to 
t’?ither. She weren’t neither a 
shittlecock nor yet a ingey- 
rubbey ball. Where she went, 
there she’d bide, and she’d take 
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old tom-cat along wi’ her. She 
didn’t know as she wouldn’t as 
lief go to Abe Barker as ony 
o’ the rest on ’em, seeing as 
how he’d got a back parlour 
where she could sit and do her 
bit o’ knitting wi’out being 
mullocked up wi’ dough and 
childer, which one was well 
anigh as bad as t’other. I 
can’t tell you one-half as she 
said, Master Garge, nor yet 
one-quarter. Seemed as though 
she were wound up like a 
hingin, and couldn’t stop till 
she were run down.” 

The end of the matter was 
that, Bill Barker gladly waiving 
his claim to the cat, the baker 
carried off the honours of the 
day by consenting to give up 
the back parlour and one bed- 
room in his house to the two 
new lodgers. 

“And what be I to get wi't, 
Master Campion ?” he inquired, 
being thereto instigated by his 
wife. 

“Can’t say, my lad, till I’m 
through wi’ the execciting,” and 
with this enigmatical answer 
the baker, who scratched his 
head rather sadly, had to rest 
content. 

So far as I was concerned, 
the first enlightenment came 
from Tom Campion, with whom 
I forgathered on the following 
afternoon as he was feeding his 
collection of waterfowl in the 
. Park meadow. I could not 
help noticing that our squire 
—for our squire he really was, 
though he never claimed the 
title—was looking rather pre- 
occupied. 

“Good afternoon, Mr Cam- 
pion. You had rather a busy 
day yesterday, hadn’t you?” 
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“Ah!” he said rather gloom- 
ily; “then you've heard tell, 
and all?” Then after a pause, 
*T reckon as you knows a mort 
o’ things, don’t you?” 

“Well, I suppose most of us 
know something.” 

“You knows, then, I suppose, 
as there’s no fool like an old 
fool. And now [’ll tell you 
summat as you don’t know, 
pr’aps. There never was a 
man yet as were made such 
an old fool as this here Tom 


Campion. Now we've got 
straight, ain’t we?” 

“Well, yes, perhaps! But 
what’s gone wrong, Mr 
Campion?” 


“Well, seeing as you're a 
man, and not a woman, as 
never can keep their tongues 
from wagging, I'll tell you. 
Tom Barker made his will a 
goodish time back, and it have 
been locked up in my burro- 
drawer five years come Christ- 
mas, seeing as I’d promised to 
be his execciter. Well, there 
was just four things in’t. 
There were the will itself, and 
that were short and sweet; 
and there were t’ owd woman, 
who've got a temper as is more 
short nor sweet; and tom-cat, 
whose tail ain’t neither short 
nor sweet; and then there be 
the property. Do you follow 
me, Master George?” 

I nodded my head. 

“Well, the property, that 
ain’t ’xactly what you’d call 
short nor yet sweet neither. 
For barrin’ tom-cat and t’ owd 
sow, and what be in t’ house 
and yard, there ain’t nothing 
left to execcite. Tom-cat, he'll 
be execitted double-quick time 
if I catch him prowling round 
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my coops again; but *twould 
be waste of money t’ execcite 
t’ owd sow, seeing as she’s in 
pi g.” 

“But surely there’s money 
in the bank, Mr Campion?” 

“Drawed it all out, t’ miller 
did, years ago. Took it in 
notes, he did, so as nobbudy 
shouldn’t know what he’d done 
wi it.” 

“Well, what are you going 
to do, Mr Campion?” 

“Sell the stuff and pay the 
bills. Mind you,” he added 
as an after-thought, “I ain’t 
a-going to say that one way 
or another there won’t be 
something just enough to keep 
t? owd lass going, but that’s 
between ourselves, Master 
George.” 

And that was the last word I 
ever heard from Tom Campion 
on the subject. 

What with the executor 
himself paying a rare high 
price for the old sow, and 
some of the furniture selling 
almost suspiciously well, the 
miller’s creditors were paid off 
in full. And as for the space 
of a year and a half the widow 
received a weekly dole of six 
shillings from Tom Campion, 
of which sum all but sixpence 
went straight into the baker’s 
pocket, the latter, what with 
the bed-clothing and other 
garnishments which he had 
annexed, may be held to have 
so far come pretty well out 
of the transaction. To be sure, 
five shillings a-week for the 
old lady’s and sixpence for the 
cat’s board did not suggest a 
large surplus. But when a 
widow’s trustee keeps his 
mouth religiously closed on 
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the subject of the sources of 
her income, there is always 
some ground for speculation. 
And the mere fact that Goody 
Barker was known to be a 
close - fisted woman, and one 
capable of driving a hard bar- 
gain, intensified the general 
impression in our village that 
she had got a good deal more 
up her sleeve than she cared to 
show, and that one fine day 
there would be some fair pick- 
ings for the family. Many a 
crumb of bread, then, was cast 
upon the waters, and according 
to John Ball, whose tiny cot- 
tage lay almost within earshot 
of the baker’s more pretentious 
dwelling, grandchildren from 
all parts of the parish spent 
half their play-time in trotting 
to and fro, bearing tribute in 
kind, or armed with inquiries 
for “Grannie.” It was ever 
the old cobbler’s custom to do 
his work, when the weather 
permitted, sitting in his open 
doorway, so that few things 
that went on in the main street 
escaped his observation. And 
as most of the small messengers 
stopped on their errands to 
pass the time of day to him, he 
was well posted with the con- 
tents of pretty nearly every 
dish and parcel, and the pur- 
port of every message, that 
went to the baker’s house. 
“*T were t’ carrier’s lad this 
morning; he was wanting to 
know if Grannie ’d like a airing 
this arternoon in fearther’s 
cart. ‘Grannie she don’t want 
no airings,’ says Mrs Abe; ‘and 
you go home and tell your 
mither, as if she did happen 
to want one, we've gotten a 
cart o’ our own as carries good 
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wholesome bread in it, and 
isn’t mullocked up wi’ dead 
things and suchlike.” Or 
again, “’Twere butcher’s lass 
this morning, and _ she’d 
brought a dish of sossages 
as comed off fearther’s own 
pig. ‘Well, I dunno,’ says 
Mrs Abe, ‘as his pig is no 
better nor any one else’s, seeing 
as it’s like to be fed on offal 
and suchlike. But you can 
thank your mither kindly, Meg, 
and tell her as Grannie is that 
set on sossages.” One way or 
t’ ither, Master Garge, I do 
reckon as t’ baker and his wife 
they’ve gotten a softish job o’ 
Grannie and t’ cat and all. Not 
as t’ owd lady she aren’t got a 
tongue in her head, and sorts 
’em proper betimes. But ’ard 
words breaks no bones, and 
best make hay while t’ sun 
shines, is two good motters, all 
said and done. But you mark 
my words, Master Garge, when 
t’ owd critter be dead and 
buried there'll be some wail- 
ings and gnashings o’ teeth, 
arter if not afore, mind-ee!” 
I had, to be sure, some 
grounds for fancying that John 
Ball was in this, as in many 
other matters, at least as wise 
as his neighbours; but neither 
of us had solid excuse for be- 
lieving that Goody Barker’s 
weekly income actually came 
out of Tom Campion’s pocket. 
For eighteen months or more 
the baker’s wife sustained what 
she was pleased to speak of in 
private conversation as her 
“cross” with tolerable com- 
placency. [For five shillings 
and sixpence a-week, supple- 
mented by a chronic if not 
continuous flow of sausages, 
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pigs’ trotters, black puddings, 
fresh eggs, and other seasonable 
delicacies, could be accounted 
as @ fairly good set-off against 
the widow’s occupation of the 
back parlour, a few extra howl- 
ings on the part of the children, 
and the acquisitive talents of 
the tom-cat. Yet the landlady 
would hardly have been a 
mortal woman if she had not 
occasionally grumbled to her 
neighbours, and declared that 
what between her mother-in- 
law’s requirements and the 
thieving propensities of the 
cat she was being “druv to 
death,” if she had not once 
in a way donned her armour 
of offence and embarked upon 
a@ wordy altercation with her 
permanent lodger. To pro- 
voke an encounter when the 
odds are largely in the other 
party’s favour, argues more 
rashness than wisdom. The 
satisfaction of getting the last 
word is commonly the end 
in view when woman meets 
woman in a battle of tongues ; 
and the most soundly logi- 
cal syllogisms and carefully 
matured personalities are, as 
accessories to the meed of 
victory, but chaff before the 
wind in comparison with 
alternating puffs of smoke 
from an evil-smelling pipe 
and the noisy barkings of a 
well-manipulated cough. 
With poor Tom Campion’s 
rather unexpected death came 
the bursting of the bubble 
and the end of the illusion. 
That which I had only guessed 
at, and shrewd old John Ball 
had foretold, became the com- 
mon property of the parish. 
Tom Campion had paid Goody 
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Barker’s allowance from start 
to finish entirely out of his 
own pocket. 

“Tm not at all surprised, 
George,” remarked the rector, 
inclined perhaps to be wise 
after the event. “It was just 
the sort of thing Tom Campion 
would have done. His right 
hand often gave without his 
left hand knowing it.” 

Under the circumstances it 
was not unnatural, perhaps, 
that the contributions in kind 
to the widow’s support also 
came to an untimely end, 
and that the interest taken in 
Grannie’s health and Grannie’s 
proceedings wholly evaporated. 
Not unnatural either that a 
week after Tom Campion’s 
decease Mrs Abe Barker found 
her way to the rectory and 
there poured out her soul. 

“Couldn’t the rector do 
nothing? Trade was as bad 
<3 bad, and what between 
mother-in-law and the cat they 
were being fairly eaten out of 
home. Mother-in-law’s temper 
was that short, and the cat 
the rombustiest animal as ever 
were. What with one smack- 
ing of the childer and the 
other scratching of them, there 
weren’t a moment’s peace in 
the house. And now, as times 
was hard, mother-in-law had 
took to going over to the 
baking-house, helping herself 
and the cat to whatever they 
fancied, and puffing ‘bacca- 
smoke over the dough so as 
the bread tasted of it. What 
were ‘The House’ intended for 
if it weren’t for such as she, 
who hadn’t got no money 
nor conscience neither? And,” 
wound up the plaintiff, “she 
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ain't one as will take no 
"ints. °"Twere only  yester- 
day as I said to her, ‘If you 
won’t go out quiet, you'll be 
put out!’ I says. That were 
a ‘int, weren’t it, sir?” 

“Well, yes,” said the rec- 
tor with judicial gravity; “I 
should say that it partook of 
the nature of a hint, or at 
least a suggestion.” 

“* And who’s a-going to do 
the putting?’ says she. Who 
indeed !” 

I was lunching at the rectory 
that day, having promised to 
go there to meet the curate, a 
young gentleman who was apt 
to get rather upon the rector’s 
nerves in a téte-d-téte conversa- 
tion. As I had met Mrs 
Barker coming down the rec- 
tory drive, I was not altogether 
surprised when, pending the 
curate’s arrival, my host at 
once commenced to talk about 
old Goody. 

But a word about our curate, 
the Reverend Edward Stroud. 
He had only been in the parish 
for about a month, but had 
already begun to teach us how 
things really ought to be done, 
being indeed a young man 
with very good points, and 
that modest amount of self- 
assurance which might have 
tempted him to offer to com- 
mand the royal yacht, or to 
play the part of Hamlet at the 
Lyceum. It was a strong 
point in his favour that he was 
brimful of energy ; a weakness 
that in conversation he as- 
sumed a truly remarkable 
amount of all-round knowledge 
on the part of the person to 
whom he happened to be talk- 
ing. As well attempt to divert 
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the stars from their courses as 
to prevent the Rev. Edward 
Stroud from tacking on “you 
know” to the tail of each 
proposition. Ours was, un- 
fortunately, one of those 
parishes in which there is 
obviously rather too much 
work for one parson, and not 
quite enough for two. And 
we were predestined to be sub- 
jected to the ministrations of 
@ succession of young curates, 
because, on the one hand, the 
rector declined to entertain 
applications from those whom 
he was wont to denominate 
“elderly failures,” and on the 
other hand, an active-minded 
young man soon began to pine 
for a larger sphere of work. 
“There is something in what 
the woman says after all, 
George,” concluded the rector. 
“A growing family and an 
old woman who keeps pos- 
session of the two best rooms 
in the house are two incom- 
patible quantities, and, bet ween 
ourselves, I should fancy that 
old Goody is not a very com- 
fortable lodger. She would be 
quite well looked after in the 
workhouse, though she might 
have to leave her pipe and her 
cat behind her. I think I will 
ask Stroud to go and have a 
quiet talk with her. He has 
got quite what you might call 
&@ persuasive manner with the 
fair sex,—eh, George?” 
“ He’s got plenty of ch 
but at that moment the door 
opened, and the gentleman 
himself was ushered in. 
Never did a man tumble 
more readily to a suggestion 
than did our curate that day. 
He simply jumped at the pros- 
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to an amenable frame of mind. 

“T'll make a point of going 
this very afternoon, you know. 
I’ve promised to look in at 
the school, you know. And 
I must see the clerk about 
the vestry door, you know. 
And I’ve got one or two 
people to visit at the other end 
of the village, you know. But 
I can work my way round to 
the baker’s by about four 
o'clock, you know. And I'll 
soon talk the old lady round, 
you know.” 

‘Well, I won’t say that I do 
know, exactly,” said the rector 
rather drily, “but I hope that 
you'll — eh—succeed in your 
mission.” 

Our curate had so far accur- 
ately timed his visit to the 
baker’s house that it was some- 
where between four and half- 
past when I found him hover- 
ing round the neighbourhood 
of the Red Lion with a hunted 
look on his face, an empty 
medicine - bottle in one hand, 
and a small newspaper parcel 
in the other. 

“T say,” he began, coming 
up to me at once, “can you 
tell me how much gin I ought 
to get for fourpence? And 
where can I borrow a cork? 
I don’t want them exactly for 
myself, you know. But I have 
to get them—somehow. It’s 
the right sort of place to buy 
gin, isn’t it? I’m rather 
ignorant about those matters, 
you know. And about the 
cork?” 

“If you pay for the gin, I 
expect they’ll give you acork,” 
I replied. “But isn’t it a little 
derogatory to the dignity of 
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the cloth for the parson to buy 
four pennyworth of gin in the 
middle of the afternoon? As 
you don’t want the gin your- 
self, I suppose you want it for 
Goody Barker?” 

“Yes, to rub on her joints, 
you know.” 

“Well, I don’t know, and 
don’t think either. But as I 
have no particular character 
to keep up, suppose you hand 
over the fourpence, and I'll 
manage the gin business for 
you. And you go on to my 
house, and we'll have a cup of 
tea presently. Hulloa!” as he 
hastily thrust parcel, medicine- 
bottle, and four coppers into 
my hand, “is the parcel Mrs 
Barker’s property too?” 

“Oh yes, it’s all hers! But, 
I say, thanks awfully, you 
know. If you really don’t 
mind, it’s awfully kind of you, 
you know. And I'll have a 
cup of tea with pleasure.” 

I duly discharged my com- 
mission, or rather the curate’s 
commission, and carried the 
spoil to Goody Barker. 

“Why, it’s you, is it, Master 
George? Well, I never, now! 
I quite thought it would a 
been the curick. Nice civil- 
spoken young gemman he is, 
and all. If you was to see 
him, by any chance, Master 
George, tell him as I hopes 
he’ll call again next week.” 

“Over gods forbode!” ejacu- 
lated the curate, when I de- 
livered my message. ‘“ What 
a terrible old woman is that, 
you know! She’s got a way 
of taking you up and ordering 
you about, you know, that is 
downright startling and per- 
emptory, you know. Puts a 
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fellow quite off his balance, 
you know.” 

And then, over a cup of tea, 
he expounded to me the story of 
his interview. Here it is, word 
for word as he gave it to me. 

“Good afternoon to you, 
Mrs Barker ; I am very glad to 
make your acquaintance, This 
is almost the first time I’ve 
had the pleasure of seeing you, 
you know.” 

“Them as wants to see me 
knows where to find me.” 

“Well, I hoped I might 
have seen you in church, you 
know. But I haven’t seen you 
there the last two Sundays.” 

“And I ain’t seed you, 
nuther.” 

“Well, but you know I was 
there, and you were not there, 
you know.” 

“You’m paid to go, and I 
beant.” 

Here the curate rather ab- 
ruptly changed the subject. 

“Your poor old neighbour, 
Mrs Brown, was only buried 
last week.” 

“Good job too, as she were 
took; she were a bad un!” 

“Oh, I say, Mrs Barker, that 
won’t do at all! Charity, you 
know! And, besides, ‘de 
mortuis,’ you know!” 

“Don’t know him — never 
heard tell of him, nuther,” 
retorted the widow. “But 
charity! Talk of charity, you 
ain’t got such a thing as a 
shilling in your pocket, has you? 
Ah, then,” as he rather weakly 
produced the coin, “I reckons 
as your legs be younger than 
mine. So just step down t’ 
street, my lad, and buy me two 
ounces 0’ *bacoa, same as I 
allers has, at t’ shop, a ha’p’orth 
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o’ cough lozenges, and two 
bull’s-eyes. And then I'll have 
four penn’orth o’ gin, my jints 
is that bad. There’s bottle on 
mantelpiece, and you'll ha’ to 
borrer a cork. I ain’t got one 
just now.” 

And before the curate quite 
knew where he was, he found 
himself standing in the street 
with a medicine-bottle in his 
hand, and, I may add, with 
a little of his self-confidence 
abated. 

The curate having proved 
a broken reed, the rector next 
entrusted that which was an 
essentially delicate mission to 
the able hands and willing 
heart of his well-proved lieu- 
tenant, Miss Sarah Tuggs, the 
grimmest and gauntest of our 
trio of district visitors. Grim 
of appearance only, for I be- 
lieve that each one of those 
self-denying and ever - busy 
ladies was really and truly 
overflowing with the milk of 
human kindness. They were 
spinsters all, though I have no 
occasion to believe that they 
had taken vows of celibacy, 
such an action in their cases 
being indeed liable to be ac- 
counted as partaking of the 
nature of a work of super- 
erogation. Now and again, 
perhaps, a too fervid zeal out- 
ran a less conspicuous discre- 
tion; but taking it all in all, 
they did good work in the 
parish, ferreting out impos- 
tures and grievances that 
might otherwise have escaped 
detection. Miss Tuggs may 
be said to have looked her 
part better than either of her 
sisters in office. She stood, at 
a modest calculation, some five 
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feet ten inches in her stocking- 
feet, and was bony and fiat in 
wrong places. Moreover, she 
was in the habit of concealing 
what I think in Leah’s case 
was called a weakness of eyes 
—with Miss Tuggs it took the 
form of a squint—by a pair of 
huge blue goggles, which im- 
parted mingled dignity and 
ferocity to her’ countenance, 
An unfortunate inclination to 
stutter, especially in the pres- 
ence of the dreaded men-tribe, 
had a truly disastrous effect, 
inasmuch as it caused two 
most worthy and kind-hearted 
individuals to go to their graves 
not indeed at enmity, but yet 
not altogether at peace with 
one another. 

Miss Tuggs, as it happened, 
carrying in her hand a slipper 
which needed a few stitches, 
had made her way to John 
Ball’s cottage, there to find 
the old cobbler sitting, as his 
custom was, in the open door- 
way, and discoursing with Tom 
Campion. Poor, dear lady! 
She had never interchanged a 
word with Tom Campion in 
her life before, and yet—well, 
it seemed hardly neighbourly 
not to pass the time of day to 
him. But why, oh, most un- 
fortunate of women, having 
once got safely over the all- 
sufficient “Good afternoon, Mr 
Campion,” essay quite a super- 


fluous remark about the 
weather, and pick out a B to 
begin it with? 


“Good afternoon, Mr Cam- 
pion. Isn’t it a bub—bub— 
bub—bub——”’ 

Small wonder, then, that 
worthy old Tom, what with 
innate bashfulness, sympa- 
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thetic nervousness, and laud- 
able anxiety to spare the lady 
further contortions of coun- 
tenance, was so far thrown 
off his balance that for the 
second recorded time in his life 
he employed a really strong 
swear-word. 

“Yes, miss, I’m d—d if it 
ain’t!” he blurted out heartily. 

‘“ And miss,” said John Ball, 
“she guv one scretch, and then 
off she run up t’ lane same as if 
a tin kettle were tied to her 
tail.” 

Nothing after that could 
ever have persuaded the lady 
that Tom Campion was not a 
profane and vulgar swearer ; 
while Tom himself, having had 
one sample of her facial and 
conversational powers, from 
that day forth avoided her 
like poison. 

Such, then, was our second 
ambassador, and, to do her 
justice, she seemed to have 
got somewhere nearer the right 
mark than the Rev. Edward 
Stroud had done. At least, 
she may be said to have worked 
the conversation round to the 
legitimate order of the day, or, 
in other words, to that which 
our euphemists generally spoke 
of as “The House.” 

But then? The rector, after 
hearing the outraged spinster’s 
tale of woe, came down to my 
house on purpose to have the 
pleasure of repeating it. Never 
mind either the preliminaries 
or the stammerings, except 
that one all-important ‘“de— 
de—de—,” to be pronounced 
French-wise. 

“You've no idea how com- 
fortable the old women are 
there, Mrs Barker.” 
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“P’r’aps I ain’t.” 

‘“‘Such nice warm fires, and 
such cosy rooms 

“ Are ’em?” 

‘And so bright and happy 
they all looked !” 

“Well, miss,” very politely, 
“seeing as it’s all that nice and 
that conformable, why don’t 
you go there yourself? We'd 
try to make shift to get along 
wiout you. "Twould ‘be ’ard, 
no doubt !” 

“Oh! bat you see, Mrs 
Barker, I’m quite young and 
active, and——” 

“And that took up wi’ 
t’? young men and all!” inter- 
rupted the widow. ‘“’T were 
"Arry Webb, weren’t it, as I 
see you winking at i’ t’ church, 
three weeks ago come Sun- 
day?” 

In an instant the spinster 
was ablaze, indignation at the 
accusation fairly mastering her 
utterance. 

“ De—de—de—de——_” 

And she got no further, 
for— 

‘“We don’t want no swear- 
ing here, miss!” quoth the 
widow. “You'd pop out ‘ Yes,’ 
wi out no stuttering, if ’ 
Webb was to arst t’ question.” 

Miss Sarah Tuggs’s retreat 
was even more rapidly accom- 
plished than the curate’s. 


** But hark ! the cry is Astur.” 


As the great Clusian lord at 
last assailed that pass which 
had baffled less renowned war- 
riors, 80 now our rector girded 
up his loins for the fray, and 
marched down to the baker’s 
house in all the grandeur of 
frock-coat and tall hat, and 
armed with “such divinity” 
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as possibly to this day “hedges 
a king,” and used in a more 
primitive age to hedge a rector 
of an outlying country parish. 

“¢ Veni, vidi, vici!’—is that 
what you're going to tell 
me?” I inquired, as he looked 
into my house on the return 
journey. 

“Well, not that exactly, 
George,” he said very quietly. 
“Let me see, by the way. It 
was a shilling, wasn’t it, that 
Stroud was charged for his— 
eh—parochial visit ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Ah!” rather pensively, 
“mine cost me _ half-a-crown. 
I did only mean to pay a 
shilling, but unfortunately I 
had not got one in my pocket. 
I’m afraid there'll be more to 
follow. However, I suppose 
the rector ought to pay a bit 
more than the curate. A funny 
world this, George! Come, I 
suppose you're dying to know 
what happened ?” 

“Well, yes,” I admitted. 

“ Well, that half - crown, 
which I really did mean to 
be a shilling till I found that 
I had not got one, I think 
we must regard as entrance- 
money. I really couldn’t sit 
down in that atmosphere of 
bad old woman and bad to- 
bacco. Now don’t put down 
your pipe, my dear fellow; I 
never mind your’ tobacco. 
Stroud, I suppose, paid for 
her stuff, and I paid half-a- 
crown for an open window and 
a temporary cessation of smok- 
ing; and I may have com- 
mitted myself for something 
in the future. However, I did 
not come away quite empty- 
handed, as I’ve got more home- 
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truths in my pocket than I 
have had for many a long day. 
For once in a way I had to 
listen to a sermon from one of 
my congregation instead of 
preaching one. I supplied the 
text myself—at least, I read it, 
and she pointed out the place 
in the Bible. I had only got 
through two verses when she 
pulled me up short. ‘That’s 
you!’ she said; ‘you’m the 
Pharisee what devours widders’ 
houses and makes long prayers. 
Leastways, you offers to pray 
for folks, and then tries to turn 
’em out o’ their houses!’ I 
wanted to argue the point, 
but she cut me short with, 
‘It’s me as is pretching!’ 
Then, George, I’m afraid that 
I make the blind to go out of 
the way, ‘leastways, out 0’ 
t’ house,’ and so forth. Finally, 
to cut a long story short, I am 
‘that meddlesome,’ and to tell 
you the honest truth, I’m not 
so sure that she isn’t in her 
rights there. Who am I, after 
all, George, to try and make 
laws for my neighbours, and 
to do Mrs Barker, junior’s, 
dirty work for her? It is 
dirty work, if you look at it 
the right way, George, to de- 
prive an old woman of that 
age of the only two things 
she really finds comfort in— 
her old cat and her, or rather 
Stroud’s, tobacco. I’m afraid 
they wouldn’t put up with 
either in the workhouse. And 
so, George, the long and short 
of it is, that I had a talk 
with the baker’s wife after- 
wards, and we agreed to revert 
to the old arrangement—the 
mother-in-law to stop where 
she is, and six shillings a-week 
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to go into the house. I can 
probably get a half-crown a 
week, and perhaps a couple of 
loaves of bread to go against 
that sixpence for tobacco, out 
of the Board of Guardians, 
and the deficiency I’ll make up 
myself.” 

The new arrangement did 
not last long. In the course 
of the winter the curate read 
the Burial Service over the old 
woman’s grave, and on the 
very day after the funeral— 
for it’s a poor heart that knows 
no rejoicing—the baker’s child- 
ren celebrated the tom-cat’s 
obsequies in the baker’s gar- 
den, and the baker himself 
baked a special cake for the 
occasion. 

“Curious fancies old folk 
does get into their heads, 
Master George,” remarked the 
baker, by no means a bad- 
hearted fellow, to me about a 
year later. “The very last 
words as my old mother said 
when she were a-dying was, 
‘°T had ought to ha’ been a 
jint,’ says she, and half an 
hour later she was dead. Nob- 
budy never would ha’ thought 
as she'd been a-wanting a jint 
just then, would-ee, Master 
George? She’d had beef-tea 
and grule, and sichlike. But 
if I’d knowed as she were 
’ankering arter a jint, a jint 
she should ’ave ’ad. Not”— 
after a momentary reflection— 
“as there’d ha’ been time to 
cook it.” 

And again— 

“ Curious fancies old folk do 
get into their heads, George,” 
said to me dear old Mr Honey- 
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wood, the kindest and cheeriest 
of solicitors, when three years 
ago, at his urgent invitation, I 
ran down to spend a night in 
the old country. ‘“ Mine was 
to see you once again, my boy. 
But I think the most curious 
of all was an old fellow’s years 
ago. He had made up his 
mind, when he was going on 
for seventy, that he’d got just 
seven years longer to live, and 
he sank all his money in a 
seven years’ annuity on the 
strength of it. He had gota 
wife too, and I tried to per- 
suade the old couple that, as 
one was pretty sure to outlive 
the other, they would both feel 
more comfortable if they bought 
a jomt annuity for their lives. 
They took a night to think it 
over, and then they came back 
to say that they had talked it 
out together, and had come to 
the conclusion that the plan I 
suggested would not give them 
enough to live upon ‘conform- 
ably, as they called it; that 
the old man was a year or so 
younger than his wife, and 
that seven years were their 
limit of expected life. So they 
got a few pounds more each 
year for their money, and the 
old man lived out his time and 
a few months tospare. I never 
heard what became of the old 
woman.” 

“Was the name Barker, by 
any chance, Mr Honeywood ?” 

“Bless my heart!” he ex- 
claimed, “ Barker was the 
name. Why, to be sure, 
George, now I come to think 
of it, they lived in your old 
parish !” 


2A 
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AMONG THE CARIBOU OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 


THE island of Newfoundland, 
although she occupies the 
proud position of doyen of all 
the British colonies, still pre- 
sents to the sportsman of to- 
day certain special opportuni- 
ties which are at this stage of 
the world’s history growing 
with every lustrum more and 
more difficult to obtain. 

In the interior, vast forests 
of spruce and birch give sanc- 
tuary to large herds of wood- 
land caribou. The caribou of 
Newfoundland carries, with 
the exception of the black 
mountain caribou of Alaska, 
the finest antlers of any local 
variety of the widely distri- 
buted reindeer race. These 
antlers, while they lack the 
beautiful length and curve of 
the barren-land divisions that 
inhabit the high fjelds of 
Norway or the uplands of 
Labrador, are remarkable for 
a weight and density of horn 
which places them among the 
most desirable trophies which 
can still fall to the hunter. 

Nor can any set-up specimen 
do more than indicate the 
beauty of the animal as he 
appears when seen in his 
native wilds. The symmetry 
of his mighty body and limbs, 
the dark face contrasting with 
the white -maned neck, the 
broad brow antlers clasped 
together like hands in prayer, 
the palmated bays and lofty 
tops, must be seen in their 
proper environment to be ap- 
preciated. This is no doubt 
true of all the deer family, 


but it applies rather specially 
to the caribou, if only for the 
reason that the dust of cities 
quickly tarnishes the sheen of 
these white-throated stags. 

The game laws of Newfound- 
land, which are administered 
by the Ministry of Fisheries 
and Marine at St John’s, allow 
two seasons to the sportsman. 
The first covers the whole 
month of September; the 
second opens on the 21st of 
October and extends to the 
end of the year. To any one 
in search of a trophy, how- 
ever, the last six or seven 
weeks of this second season 
are valueless, as the stags 
begin to drop their horns about 
the 10th of November, and it 
is always the monarchs of the 
herds who are the first to 
lose them, just as they are 
the first to rub away the 
velvet from them in the early 
days of September. 

The hunter should therefore 
choose the latter half of Sept- 
ember or the first three weeks 
of the October season for his 
campaign into the interior of 
the island. There are, it may 
be mentioned, a certain number 
of individuals who never at- 
tempt to reach the interior, 
whose ambition is satisfied by 
what may be called the “rail- 
way-sport,” and who possibly 
deserve any disappointments 
that may fall to their lot. 
The term “railway - sport” 
needs elucidation. Twice a- 
year the caribou in New- 
foundland migrate: in the 
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spring they move from south 
to north, and in the autumn 
travel ‘back from the north to 
their winter feeding-grounds. 
It happens that the railroad 
from St John’s to Port-au- 
Basque intersects a main route 
of migration, and immense 
numbers of deer cross the line, 
the bulk of them reaching it 
near a station called Howley. 
This is the spot haunted dur- 
ing the earlier part of the 
shooting-season by the “rail- 
way-sports,” for it is often 
possible to shoot the three 
stags allowed by law without 
walking out of sight of the 
metals. Yearly, as might be 
expected, a quantity of im- 
mature stags are slaughtered 
by this method, and the ears 
of passengers in the passing 
train may be filled with the 
report of guns as if a small 
skirmish were taking place! 
From this form of shooting 
all the chief elements of true 
sport are eliminated. The 
numbers of the hunters (who 
camp in groups), their method 
of sitting down until the deer 
come to them, and the in- 
eradicable spirit of competi- 
tion which leads each man to 
shoot everything he sees with- 
out discrimination, are all 
against the real interests of 
sport. Besides which, this 
volley - firing has been going 
on every September and Oc- 
tober for some years, and it 
cannot be doubted but that 
these great herds have suffered 
in consequence. In addition 
to the “railway -sports,” the 
Newfoundland settlers often 
resort to Howley to obtain 
the winter supply of “meat,” 
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with the result that many does 
and two-year-old stags are 
killed. The settlers’ reason for 
going to Howley is, of course, 
obvious, as all the “meat” 
secured can be placed upon 
the train and transported with 
ease and comfort along the 
line to the men’s homes. 

But to the sportsman who 
takes the trouble to voyage 
some thousands of miles, the 
“‘railway-sport” is unlikely to 
offer great attractions. Prob- 
ably he may be inclined to 
echo the saying ascribed to a 
very famous hunter, “I have 
come all this way to hunt 
caribou, not to allow caribou 
to hunt me!” 

Until quite recently the 
opinion was commonly held 
that all the caribou in the 
island crossed the line during 
their migrations. This, how- 
ever, is now generally believed 
not to be the case. In the 
vast interior of the country 
are thousands of deer which 
have never been within very 
many miles of the railroad, 
and it is towards these herds 
that one would wish to make 
one’s way. Here is a wild and 
empty land, inhabited only by 
a few hundred Indians and 
uncounted caribou: for the 
rest, there are beaver, a few 
black bears, many lynx, some 
otters, foxes, and other of the 
smaller fur-bearing animals, 
with few and far between the 
dying remnant of the wolf- 
packs for whose slaughter a 


‘heavy Government bounty is 


offered. 

Travelling through the in- 
terior of Newfoundland is not 
arduous work. Many good 
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hunting-grounds may bereached 
by canoe, and in any case some 
lake or river can always be 
chosen as the first stage to 
the central wilderness. When, 
however, the waterway comes 
to an end, a couple of men can 
easily carry all that is needed 
for an extended trip. By this 
means it is possible to seek 
out a hunting-ground which 
is not only undisturbed, but 
which in all probability never 
has been disturbed. There, on 
the roof of the country, a 
hunter with a couple of guides 
may taste the highest pleasures 
of the chase and never see sign 
of other human presence, past 
or present. 

Early in the November of 
1903 I found myself in such 
a spot, to gain which we had 
carried our tent and gear 
through woods and over 
marshes for some seven days’ 
journey. We had reached the 
farthest point of the year’s 
trip, and on that last evening 
I shot a stag of thirty points, 
and before removing the head 
and head skin, accompanied by 
Wells, my guide, I climbed to 
the summit of the highest 
ground in sight, and looked 
out towards the west. A large 
lake lay at our feet, surrounded 
by thick woods of spruce and 
birch. This lake seemed to 
wind away into the very heart 
of the island. As we were 
standing there, an enormous 
stag emerged from the trees 
below us. He carried but a 
single horn, a splendid one, 
and I made no doubt but that 
he had dropped the other, for 
it was growing late in the year. 
Owing to the direction of the 
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wind, it was impossible to ap- 
proach any closer, but the big 
yellow body and the one 
gigantic horn were perfectly 
plain to me. “If he had two 
of them!” whispered Wells; 
then as an after-thought, “‘He 
comes from Middle Ridge,” and 
he glanced beyond the lake to 
where a bold yet flowing out- 
line rose blue in the distance. 
Meanwhile the stag must have 
received some notice of our 
presence, owing to an eddying 
gust, for he turned and dashed 
off along the edge of the woods. 
For some time he remained 
visible, galloping along the top 
of a ridge. As we watched 
him, I think the same thought 
rose in both our minds. I had 
been very lucky, having a week 
earlier killed a stag with forty- 
three tines or points as they 
are called in Newfoundland, 
and the idea came to us that 
if we crossed this lake we 
should reach an _ unspoiled 
district, in which the deer 
had been left in peace, and 
where perhaps we might 
chance to secure an even better 
trophy. 

All the way back to camp 
we discussed ways and means, 
with the result that in October 
1904 we reached the foot of 
the lake with a couple of 
canoes, after a portage of some 
twenty miles. We crossed 
the lake, and taking with us 
blankets, tents, and provisions, 
we packed through the woods 
until we drew near to “the 
kingdom of our desire,” the 
backbone of the country, which 
is known as Middle Ridge. 
This Middle Ridge is not so 
much a single low range of 
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hills as a series of undulating 
uplands covered with trees. 
At that time, to the best of my 
belief, no white man had ever 
set foot upon Middle Ridge, 
though many had seen it, for 
it is visible for a great number 
of miles, forming as it does 
almost the only recognisable 
feature in a broad landscape. 
We were not now a day’s 
journey from this great central 
landmark. It was snowy 
weather, with a heavy wind 
from the north, when we put 
up our camp among an isolated 
group of spruces in the middle 
of a wide marsh. By the time 
this was done there still re- 
mained a couple of hours of 
daylight. The next day 
would, of course, see us enter 
upon our kingdom, but there 
was time enough left that night 
to permit us to tread its 
outer marches. I must explain 
that at this period we had been 
hunting for ten days, and had 
visited all our “fortunate 
vales” of the year before; we 
had seen a number of stags, 
but not one on which I had 
cared to draw trigger. The 
previous winter and spring had 
been cold and severe, and the 
horns of the deer did not grow, 
in most cases, to their usual 
dimensions. But even in these 
“lean years,” of which 1904 
and 1905 are good examples, 
there are always a certain 
small proportion of stags whose 
antlers are so massive that 
they seem, in some degree at 
any rate, to defy the adversity 
of their environment. Such 
stags are rare,—one in a hun- 
dred is, in my experience, 
about the proportion,—and up 
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to that time we had failed to 
come across one of them. We 
had not, in fact, seen a quarter 
of the number of deer which 
we had observed the year be- 
fore, and already the season 
was drawing perilously near a 
close. 

We began by making a 
circle, with a view to getting 
the wind in our favour, and as 
we passed out from behind 
just such another clump of 
spruce trees as that in which 
our camp was set, we saw 
before us an undulating upland, 
covered with snow which had 
drifted among a dwarf growth 
of juniper. Just upon the 
hither side of the skyline a 
little band of caribou were 
lying down. There were seven 
of them in all, and two ap- 
peared to be mature stags. 
Up to that time, in my ex- 
perience, the necks of the stags 
had showed white against the 
yellow of the marshes or the 
claret-coloured moss and leaf- 
age of the barrens, but the 
animals we were now looking 
at appeared of a dirty ivory 
against the pure background 
of snow. It was not until we 
had approached within’ shot 
that I saw that neither animal 
carried antlers of any great 
size. We were about to turn 
aside, meaning to leave the 
animals undisturbed, when the 
tops of the horns of another 
stag rose over the skyline at 
no great distance. Soon the 
stag himself appeared, and, 
standing there for a moment, 
gave out his hoarse challenge. 
Almost immediately he began 
walking down towards us. 
Lying as we were in a patch 
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of spruces, none of which were 
more than two feet high, we 
were nevertheless quite in- 
visible to the stag, so that long 
before he was opposite to us 
the telescope had been levelled 
upon his horns. They were 
very long and thin, rather like 
those of a reindeer than of a 
caribou. There was some 
temptation to shoot, as the 
head was more than a fair one, 
but the uncertainty as to 
whether the left horn, which 
was the farther from us, was 
as good as the right, made me 
hold my hand. In time the 
stag returned on his course, 
and presently crossed within 
a hundred yards. It was now 
perfectly clear that he was not 
more than a five- or six-year 
old, so, giving up all thoughts 
of a shot, we spent the gloam- 
ing within a few yards of 
this beautiful creature, finally 
slipping away unnoticed, and 
returning to our camp full 
of hopes for the morrow. 

Up to this time we had been 
the victims of a kind of weather 
which more than any other 
causes the hunter to lament 
his lot. The days had been, 
almost without exception, 
darkened by successive squalls 
of rain or melting snow, yet 
each evening it had blown 
clear, and the nights been 
frosty and starlit. In these 
circumstances we rejoiced to 
hear wind roaring in the trees, 
and shower after shower of 
sleet beating upon our lean-to 
throughout the entire night, 
for we made sure that morning 
would bring a change for the 
better. 

This, indeed, was exactly 
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what happened: the sun rose 
unclouded and bright, and 
stepping out of camp, the 
first sight that greeted us 
was the three stags which 
we had seen upon the pre- 
vious evening. They were 
easily recognisable through 
the telescope, so we wasted 
no time in stalking them, 
but taking a long cast to 
the northward were soon able 
to see over a large extent of 
country, upon which, how- 
ever, nothing seemed to be 
moving. The early hours of 
the morning brought no good 
fortune, and it must have 
been nearly midday when, in 
the hollow between two roll- 
ing hummocks, we came upon 
a large flat stone. The top 
of this stone formed a slight 
depression filled with shallow 
soil, where grass and low 
shrubs were growing. To 
the north-west lay a huge 
marsh, in the centre of which 
@ doe caribou with a com- 
paratively large pair of horns 
was feeding. The sun had 
come out very warm, so that 
Wells and I lay down upon 
the top of the stone and gave 
ourselves up to a desultory 
consideration of the big doe’s 
movements. We must have 
been there quite half-an-hour 
before Wells suddenly said, 
“Look at the big stag,—that 
is a brute!” This is the top 
note of Wells’ vocabulary of 
appreciation, so I looked up 
eagerly, just in time to see a 
large stag slowly rising from 
a dip of the barrens fringed 
with a growth of young 
spruce. The nature of the 
ground had hidden him from 
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us completely. There was no 
need to take the telescope, 
as, even at the distance which 
divided us, it was plain that 
his horns were broad and 
heavy. Whether we should 
ever have a much closer view 
of him was a question open 
to doubt, as he was standing 
in the very middle of the marsh, 
and the wind was unfavour- 
able. There was but one 
thing for it, and that was to 
approach him from the further 
side, 

The surface of the country 
in most parts of Newfound- 
land, and more particularly 
among the bogs and marshes, 
is peculiarly ill - adapted to 
running, but as both deer 
seemed uneasy we endeavoured 
to make our circle at the 
highest speed possible. Cer- 
tainly we covered our two 
miles round in fair time, and, 
reaching the other side of the 
marsh, we flung ourselves 
down for a moment’s rest. 
On rising we found to our 
disgust that the wind had 
veered, and in order to make 
our approach were forced to 
retrace our steps almost to 
the point from which we had 
started. Meantime, however, 
the doe had lain down, and 
the stag was feeding some 
two hundred yards behind 
her. Fortunately, from the 
top of the marsh, the two 
were nearly in a line with a 
long low bank of moss which 
gave us a little shelter. The 
distance to the deer was 
fully half a mile, every inch 
of which would have to be 
covered by crawling. At 
length we arrived at the very 
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limit of the little bank of 
moss, and found ourselves 
confronted by a large bog- 
hole that lay almost flush 
with the surface of the marsh, 
As we paused here, the stag 
approached the doe and 
prodded her a couple of times 
with his horns. She at once 
rose and ran about a hundred 
yards in our direction, when 
she slowed to a walk. It 
was perfectly clear that if 
she held upon her course she 
must soon be able to find 
our tracks, when she would 
at once make off, taking the 
stag with her. We were 
therefore obliged to attempt 
the open stalk. During its 
course the rifle as well as 
ourselves became covered with 
black slime, and I much re- 
gretted that I had not that 
morning brought the case; but 
in a country much broken up 
by woods like Newfoundland, 
it is impossible to carry the 
rifle in its cover without 
risking the loss of an occa- 
sional quick shot. So by 
dint of tying up the Mann- 
licher’s action in a coloured 
pocket - handkerchief, I at- 
tempted to prevent any un- 
toward jamming. Luckily I 
was clad in brown clothes, 
which harmonised with the 
colour of the marsh; but 
Wells’ dark coat was at 
times so much in evidence 
that I was about to continue 
the stalk alone, when the doe 
obviously made us out and 
sounded a warning. The 
stag ran up beside her and 
stared in our direction, then, 
as caribou sometimes will, he 
circled round at a trot in 
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order to get our wind. This 
brought him at one point 
within two hundred and fifty 
yards, on which I threw the 
foresight upon his chest as 
he turned, and fired. He 
gave a couple of bounds and 
went off in a cloud of marsh- 
water. Although I had heard 
the first bullet strike, I was 
about to give him a second 
shot to make sure, when he 
fell head over heels into a 
bog-hole, where little but his 
antlers and one hind hoof 
were showing above the mud 
by the time we ran up. It 
was necessary to make a 
little bridge of logs to the 
body before we were able to 
touch the trophy, which 
turned out to be rather past 
its prime. Nevertheless the 
weight of the head made up 
for its irregularities, and we 
were glad to think that we 
had at last killed a stag 
upon those ridges, of which 
both of us had been thinking 
for so many months. 

After the day just described 
the wet weather resumed its 
sway, the winds blew more 
violently than ever, and, worst 
of all, rain took the place of 
snow. For the following week 
we were never dry, and were 
forced to run back over the 
lake at night, when the wind 
invariably died away. The 
deer upon the Middle Ridge 
country proved to be exceed- 
ingly wild,—a fact which we, 
at the time, accounted for by 
concluding that they had been 
harried by wolves. This 


opinion was, however, later 
proved to be erroneous. The 
true reason is that Middle 
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Ridge, as well as the burnt 
lands to the west of it, form 
the chief hunting - ground of 
the Mic-mac Indians; indeed 
the Ridge itself is parcelled 
out into individual preserves, 
and rigorously hunted. The 
Chief of the Mic-macs told me 
that 300 of his people were 
camped to the southward, in 
the Partridgeberry Hills, in 
September 1906. 

During the autumn months 
the Mic-macs migrate to their 
hunting - grounds, where they 
trap a good number of beaver 
and lynx. They are a most 
cheerful and improvident race. 
(Why is it that the enchant- 
ing quality of cheerfulness is 
so often the consort of this 
unworthy mate?) With their 
old muzzle-loading rifles, an 
axe, a blanket, a box of 
matches, and a packet of tea, 
they habitually make long 
journeys, often crossing the 
island from the south coast 
to the railway. Although 
popularly supposed to “kill 
all they can come up with,” 
I am inclined to think they 
are far more economical of 
animal life than their white 
brethren. Among them some 
interesting customs still ob- 
tain. For instance, no Indian 
hunter will ever kill a caribou 
stag without first whispering 
a short speech or prayer ad- 
dressed to it, in which he 
regrets the hard necessity that 
compels him to fire the death- 
shot, and adds his good wishes 
for the welfare of the caribou 
in that land to which it is 
about to travel. This, at least, 
does not suggest the spirit of 
the reckless slaughterer. 
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Having left the high ground 
near Middle Ridge, we turned 
east and south, seeing stags 
almost every day, and always 
stalking or attempting to stalk 
those we saw. None of them, 
however, carried a head to 
compare with the one I had 
already secured, so that night 
after night we tramped back 
to camp tired and disappointed. 
One day, at last, when we were 
carrying our outfit over the 
barrens, we came to a high, 
bald knoll, from the top of 
which we saw three does pass- 
ing through a wood about a 
mile off. As it seemed likely 
that they would be accom- 
panied by a stag, we put down 
our packs, and leaving them 
with Dewey, a young fellow 
who acted as cook, Wells and 
I started in pursuit. As when 
we sighted them the does were 
moving at a fast walk, we 
made a long round behind a 
ridge in order to head them 
off. As soon as we turned up 
wind and ascended the ridge, 
we saw the white stern of one 
of the does in a thick wood, 
and presently I thought I 
caught a glimpse of the top 
of an antler, but could not 
make quite sure. All the 
animals were moving, and as 
it was impossible to see more 
than ten yards in the thick 
growth, we set off as rapidly 
and silently as might be to 
a spot ahead of the deer, 
where the wood seemed to be 
less dense. 

Owing to the nature of the 
country and the continual 
necessity of fording streams 
and crossing flooded marshes, 
we were both hunting in seal- 
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skin boots, which are made by 
the Eskimo of the Labrador 
Peninsula. The soles of these 
boots, being made of a single 
layer of skin, are as noiseless 
as moccasins; but the legs, 
which tie below the knee, be- 
ing very full and baggy, act 
like a sort of drum upon which 
the lower stems and leaves 
play a tattoo as one passes 
through them. I had, by ill- 
fortune, put on a new pair of 
these boots that very morning, 
my old ones having been burnt 
by being placed too near the 
fire. Now, as we moved along 
the edge of a wood, these hard 
new boots set up a disastrous 
tapping with the touch of 
every twig. There was noth- 
ing for it but to stop and to 
pull one pair of my stockings 
over the boots; this done, we 
were able to resume our stalk 
in adequate silence. 

As we were hurrying along, 
the top of a stag’s antlers 
suddenly showed in a gap 
among the spruces. He had 
heard something and was evi- 
dently suspicious, as the ant- 
lers remained perfectly still, 
and by their angle the animal 
had raised his head to listen. 
From our position it was only 
possible to see that the left 
horn carried five points on the 
top. I was debating with my- 
self whether I should shoot, 
when the stag took a step 
forward preparatory to flight. 
This movement disclosed more 
of the horn, and as the view 
was highly satisfactory I fired. 
The Mannlicher bullet broke 
his neck. The stag— which 
had the smallest body of any I 
ever shot—proved to possess a 
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most symmetrical and beauti- 
ful head of 35 points, the 
brow antlers being perfectly 
equal, and fulfilling exactly the 
description of “hands clasped 
in prayer.” It is singular how 
few caribou grow the brows 
evenly. There is no single 
specimen in the British Mus- 
eum from Siberia, Canada, or 
Norway which displays this 
distinctive beauty. Nearly all 
Newfoundland stags carry two 
brow antlers, but one is almost 
invariably inferior to the 
other, that on the left being 
usually the finer. 

I sent off Wells to bring up 
Dewey and the packs, and on 
their return I camped in a 
“droke” (Newfoundland term 
for grove of trees) of birches, 
not very far from the body of 
the caribou. While we were 
fixing up our lean-to the rain 
began again, but as we had 
been walking up-wind we were 
able to light a fire without 
spoiling any more ground for 
hunting. 

It is astonishing how quickly 
one can light a good fire in 
Newfoundland, for quantities 
of inflammable birch-bark are 
to be found everywhere. In 
a few minutes we had boiled 
a kettle for tea, and were as 
comfortable as our soaking 
garments would allow us to 
be. The tea was hardly drunk 
before the wind shifted several 
points to the west, and, guess- 
ing that this change would 
have its effect upon the 
weather, Wells and I started 
again, leaving Dewey to his 
duties in camp. 

By the time we had crossed 
a little river and come out 
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upon a wide marsh we could 
hear Dewey’s axe-strokes from 
among the birches, and as we 
walked over a rise we saw to 
our disgust that two stags, 
which must have been lying 
down upon the marsh, had 
heard them also: we watched 
them trotting away over a 
ridge, and soon afterwards we 
came upon their fresh tracks, 
Owing to the fact that we 
only saw them as they passed 
over the skyline, we were, 
neither of us, able to get more 
than a momentary glimpse of 
the stags, which, however, was 
enough to tell us that one was 
a very large animal. His track 
also was huge. A _ caribou 
differs from either elk or moose 
in that when once he is fright- 
ened it is hopeless to expect to 
see him again. A Norwegian 
elk will often travel ten miles, 
yet, if you are determined to 
do so, you can generally come 
upon terms with him later. 
But a caribou in a similar case 
will altogether abandon the 
part of the country in which 
he has been jumped. Thus we 
were aware that if the two 
animals ahead had winded us 
or our tracks, to follow them 
would have been worse than 
useless, but as matters stood I 
did not believe that they had 
been much frightened. There- 
fore, as one of them appeared 
to be a particularly big fellow, 
we pushed upon their trail not 
without hopes. 

For the first couple of miles 
the big slots were very plain, 
but after this the nature of the 
ground changed and hard bald 
barrens took the place of 
marshes. From each of these 
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we spied the country ahead, 
but for two hours we saw 
nothing of the caribou, and 
[| was thinking of giving them 
up, a8 we could not tell in 
which direction they had gone, 
when we suddenly perceived 
them sparring together upon 
a sloping barren about a mile 
distant. I took out the tele- 
scope, only to find that the 
damp had clouded the lenses, 
and that without a thorough 
cleaning it was practically 
useless. Fortunately, however, 
the stags were in full view, 
the wind absolutely in our 
favour, and the country was 
broken up by boulders which 
afforded good cover. In these 
circumstances we were able to 
go forward at a good pace; but 
to our vexation, long before we 
came within range, we saw the 
smaller of the two stags walk 
away over the hill, followed 
immediately by his companion. 

We lost little time in reach- 
ing the hummock over which 
they had vanished, and crawl- 
ing cautiously round the base 
of it, we found ourselves quite 
close to the smaller stag, which 
stood with its head up, looking 
out over the country like a 
sentinel For a moment we 
failed to sight the big stag, 
but soon we perceived him 
feeding just over the top of 
the next rise. Half of the 
great yellow body was visible, 
but his head was down, and in 
that position two or three steps 
took him completely out of 
view. We were expecting No. 
2 to follow him, when, to my 
mortification, he quietly lay 
down. To go farther was im- 
possible without alarming him, 
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so we also lay down and passed 
the time in cleaning the tele- 
scope. When it was ready we 
had a good look at the sentinel 
stag, and I was delighted to 
find that he carried a very 
tolerable pair of horns and 
was in all ways a mature stag. 
Beside his comrade he had 
looked “nothing at all,” as 
Wells put it. 

Our only fear now was that 
the giant would travel away 
while we were forced to wait: 
still the chances were in favour 
of the stags remaining together, 
and as the one which was close 
to us showed no sign of un- 
easiness, I concluded that the 
other had lain down on the 
farther side of the ridge and 
at no great distance. We 
remained where we were, a8 
patiently as we could, for the 
best part of two hours, before 
the inconvenient smaller cari- 
bou at last rose, and, stretching 
himself like a dog, walked off 
at right angles in an aimless 
kind of wey. By this time our 
coats, which had been very wet, 
were frozen quite hard, so that 
they crackled with our first 
movements. Before very long 
we were peering over the ridge 
across which the big yellow 
stag had disappeared. My 
supposition had been correct, 
for I soon made him out, lying 
down about two hundred yards 
away, on the opposite slope, 
directly in front of us. I looked 
at the horn that was nearest 
to us; a glance was enough 
to settle all doubts,—a more 
massive antler no hunter could 
desire. Then with the tele- 
scope I tried to discover its 
fellow, but in vain, for the stag 
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carried only one antler. With- 
out a word I handed the glass 
to Wells. “That’s the stag 
we saw last year; don’t you 
think so?” he said at once. 
In fact there was no room for 
a mistake, for besides its extra- 
ordinary weight, the horn was 
of a peculiar shape, and a long 
sharp spike protruded some 
eighteen inches from the beam 
between the brow and the 
bay. 

It seemed probable that this 
stag had never possessed two 
antlers. On the other hand, 
it was possible that he had 
thrice, and in consecutive years, 
knocked off the second horn 
fighting or when running 
through the woods when it 
was in velvet. We could talk 
with perfect safety in the wind 
that was whistling off the 
frozen barrens. ‘‘If he is one- 
horned, will you shoot him?” 
asked Wells. “I think so,” I 
said. The ground between us 
and the stag was ideal for 
stalking, covered with boulders 
and hummocks of moss. The 
spot was obviously a favourite 
feeding-place of caribou, for 
the cream - coloured reindeer 
moss was cropped as close as 
if it had been cut with a lawn- 
mower. By using a little care, 
we were able to get within sixty 
yards of the big stag, and we 
waited, watching him. Pre- 
sently he faced us, and neither 
with the naked eye nor with 
the telescope could I make 
out any sign of the missing 
horn. Unquestionably he was 


one-horned. 

After a while he got on his 
feet and began feeding straight 
towards us, until at last I could 
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see the colour of his eyes, and 
even, as I fancied, the ruming- 
tive expression in them. At 
length he stopped feeding and 
raised his head. We were 
directly below him, and only 
some fifteen or twenty paces 
away. He must, I imagine, 
have seen his companion upon 
some neighbouring barren, 
This was the moment to shoot, 
for in another he would pass 
over the brow of the rise; but 
instead, I do not know why 
even now, I took up a small 
pebble and tossed it at him. 
It did not hit him, but in that 
second he became another 
creature; his head went up into 
the inimitable stately pose of a 
startled deer. He stood thus 
for a moment, then galloped 
ponderously over the hill. And 
so ended my personal experi- 
ence with the great one-horned 
stag. 

But in the following year he 
had a third escape, for it hap- 
pened that my good friend 
Bob Saunders was guiding a 
sportsman over the same coun- 
try, when they fell in with 
and stalked an enormous one- 
horned stag. Saunders wanted 
his sportsman to shoot it, as 
he suggested that it had only 
recently dropped the second 
horn, and by following the 
animal’s tracks backwards 
they might find it. The 
sportsman, however, did not 
see the matter in the same 
light, and so the one-horned 
stag was once again spared. 
From Saunders’ description of 
its single antler, I am sure it 
was the same animal. 

This incident is interesting 
from one point of view, a6 it 
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some way towards prov- 
ing that the caribou migrates 
in more or less the same dir- 
ection every year, and returns 
again and again to the same 
autumn haunts. A further 
proof is afforded by the fact 
that the track of an immense 
caribou has been seen inter- 
mittently for several seasons 
near, I believe, Lake Molly- 
gojack, or at any rate in that 
district of the island. These 
tracks are so remarkable that 
they have been photographed. 
The size of a track does not, 
however, bear any relation to 
the size of the antlers of the 
stag that makes it. Stags of 
43 and 35 points, and another 
of 36, shot by me, all made 
tracks much smaller than 
animals carrying far inferior 
heads. To give a case in point. 
The very day after seeing the 
one-horned monster, we struck 
the tracks of a band of some 
eight or ten caribou, amongst 
them a stag which gave us a 
splendid day. We found the 
trail quite fresh in the snow in 
the early morning, and in due 
time came upon the stag lying 
down among some boulders. 
A number of does kept such 
good watch, however, that it 
was late afternoon before we 
“got in,” when I shot the stag 
through the neck. The head 
was disappointing, although 
the animal himself was one of 
the heaviest I have ever seen. 
The question of the weight 
of Newfoundland caribou has 
always been a moot - point. 
But several experienced judges 
place it at between 400 and 
500 lb. Personally I think it 
nearer the four than the five. 
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The fashion of apprising heads 
by the number of points upon 
the antlers, which obtains in 
Newfoundland as_ elsewhere, 
appears to me to afford a very 
doubtful test of the real value 
of a trophy. The antlers of 
almost any kind of deer have 
to be seen to be appreciated ; 
but this is specially true of the 
caribou, owing to the fact that 
the shovel-shaped brow-antlers 
are sometimes covered with 
little serrated knobs, every one 
of which is included in reckon- 
ing the number of points. On 
the other hand, a magnificent 
pair of brows, measuring per- 
haps twelve or more inches 
horizontally, may carry but 
eight or ten long spikes. This 
peculiarity was well illustrated 
in the case of a cast horn 
which we picked up during our 
journey towards Middle Ridge. 
The single side showed no less 
than 23 points, and yet the 
horn was so poor and weakly 
grown that one would not have 
dreamt of shooting the deer 
that carried it. The most im- 
portant measurements are 
length, circumference, and 
span; but here again the ex- 
ceedingly erratic growth of 
caribou horns is apt to lead 
even the expert astray. How- 
ever these things may be, the 
head of a living caribou is one 
of the hardest trophies in the 
world to judge, just as it may 
be one of the finest a man can 
possess. The average well- 
grown horns show about 25 
points, after which about one 
stag in ten carries 30. As to 
stags of 40 points, the propor- 
tion is, as far as my experience 
goes, about one in 100, or 
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possibly one in 80. The nob- 
lest caribou head I have ever 
seen, which has been taken 
from the deer, is a 47-point 
head owned by Mr Reid of the 
Newfoundland Railway Com- 
pany. But in 1906 I picked 
up a pair of cast antlers which 
are even more massive, and 
which carry 49 points. 

The difficulty of judging a 
caribou head was _ brought 
home to me on one occasion 
when Wells and I had spied 
what we both thought to be a 
magnificent trophy. We had 
first seen it ata distance of about 
a quarter of a mile, when it 
appeared to be so generously 
palmated that we were unable 
to see daylight between brows 
and tops. Our stalk, not a 
difficult one, brought us to 
about within 100 yards of the 
animal, which was lying down 
facing us. At this angle the 
horns looked to be nothing out 
of the common, and we were 
trying to crawl away in order 
not to disturb him when the 
stag sprang to his feet and 
began to make off. Wells now 
whispered, ‘‘ He’s a great brute, 
after all!” which was only an 
echo of my own opinion, for 
the horns seen broadside looked 
better than ever. I had put 
the rifle over at safety, so that 
it took a moment or two to 
rectify this as well as to find a 
clear place through which to 
shoot. By this time the stag 
was some 200 yards away, 
splashing across a marsh with 
the water flying all round him. 
At the shot, however, to my 
delight he slowed to a walk, 
and presently stopped alto- 
gether. As I was sure that he 
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was mortally hit, I very fool- 
ishly attempted to approach 
closer, for I had but a couple 
of cartridges, with the result 
that he began to move off 
again, and in doing this crossed 
our wind, whereupon his fresh 
alarm seemed to give him a 
new access of strength. By 
good luck he passed behind a 
long tongue of woods, and by 
dint of running we were able 
to arrive just in time to salute 
him with another bullet as he 
came clear. This shot broke 
his back, and we were soon 
beside him. We now found 
that there was but one bullet 
in the stag, the first having 
struck his horn and stunned 
him. The peculiar shape of his 
antlers, which curved forwards 
and downwards in a very un- 
usual fashion, bringing the 
whole mass of horn together, 
explained the impression of ex- 
cessive palmation that we had 
at first sight observed. The 
trophy, however, was a very 
beautiful one, so that the 
chance shot was after all a 
matter for congratulation. 

In conclusion, a word must 
be said upon the arbitrary 
character of the movements of 
the caribou herds. In the 
language of the guides, they 
“are very apt to take a shift,” 
which means that a district 
that may be covered with them 
one year is often almost de- 
serted the next. Still, although 
it is well known that of all 
animals the caribou is the most 
capricious in its wanderings, in 
Newfoundland, at any rate, its 
range is limited by the never 
very distant ocean. 

HESKETH PRICHARD. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ON THE HEELS OF DE WET.’ 


BOOK II.—BLACK BALL, 


CHAPTER I.—MOUNT VERNON. 


Miss WOODRUFF was in one 
of her despondent moods, In 
ordinary circumstances her 
room at Mount Vernon looked 
out upon one of the fairest 
prospects to be found in the 
whole length and breadth of 
beautiful Sussex; but on this 
particular day the grey mist 
of the Channel, rolling up 
from the south, had veiled in 
a dull monotonous monochrome 
the middle distance, which was 
the glory of the Mount Vernon 
prospect. As The Bud watched 
the rain-drops gusted against 
the window-pane, she felt to 
the full that dreary home- 
sickness which comes to all 
who have known the blue 
skies of a warmer clime when 
they are first introduced to 
the worst of an English 
autumn. 

The Woodruff family had 
now been established at Mount 
Vernon for nearly three weeks. 
During the last weeks of the 
summer the workmen belong- 
ing to a respectable firm of 
contractors had been slaving 
at the renovations which were 
necessary; and when at last 
the new occupants had been 
ready to take possession of 
the old Sussex country resi- 
dence, it had been brought 
into line by efforts of mason, 
upholsterer, and horticultur- 





ist, with the modern concep- 
tion of a millionaire’s country 
residence, 

But although the Woodruff 
family had officially been in 
residence at Mount Vernon 
from the close of the London 
season, yet The Bud had 
sought elsewhere the pleasures 
after her own heart. She 
had taken her complacent 
mother to taste the late sum- 
mer glories of Brighton and 
Bournemouth, leaving her 
father and Marjorie to work 
out their own salvation in 
the rustic dominion that was 
theirs by purchase. She had 
only just returned to Mount 
Vernon, and found the meteor- 
ological conditions which co- 
incided with her advent any- 
thing but exhilarating. If it 
had not been that the first 
batch selected from the newly 
found circle of London guests 
were due to arrive that day, 
she would have felt inclined 
to have packed her boxes and 
to have returned to the giddy 
emptiness of Brighton hotel 
life, with its galaxy of 
callow, affected youths, and 
purse-proud City heroes. But 
there was another rift in the 
lute. It would have taken a 
conception less keen than that 
of Miss Woodruff’s to have 
discovered that the general 
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evenness of intercourse which 
hitherto had existed in the 
Woodruff family had of late 
become somewhat ruffled. But, 
to do The Bud justice, she 
could not at this moment 
have even told herself what 
was the real cause of the 
estrangement. That it had 
found its origin in her re- 
lations with her younger sister 
over the unfortunate incident 
of Osborn Herries they all 
knew ; but the tall, lean-limbed 
dragoon guard had practi- 
cally passed out of their ex- 
istence. In the first place, 
he had rejoined his regiment 
and gone with them to the 
manceuvres; the manceuvres 
finished, he had disappeared 
in the direction of the mag- 
netic North, which seemed to 
claim all rich young English 
sportsmen at this season of 
the year. All this the Wood- 
ruffs had learnt from Captain 
John Fox, who, not being an 
enthusiast after grouse and 
partridges himself, had found 
time not only to pay a week- 
end visit to Mount Vernon, 
but also to bask in the sun 
on the Marine Parade at 
Brighton. Although The Bud 
found John Fox a most enter- 
taining companion, and loved 
being seen in public with such 
a fine specimen of athletic 
manhood, yet she knew her- 
self well enough to realise 
that he was not in any way 
concerned with her present 
state of mental depression. If 
he had been, even the swish 
of the rain-drops against the 
window-panes need not have 
depressed her that day, since 
the gallant Captain was among 
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the guests due at Mount 
Vernon that afternoon. Alto- 
gether, Miss Woodruff was fast 
coming to the conclusion that 
the climate of England did 
not suit her, and was form- 
ulating a scheme in her mind 
which had as its foundation 
the prospect of an Atlantic 
liner and a five-days’ railway 
journey back to the queen 
state amongst the United 
States of America. 
Maximilian J. B., who was 
a shrewd observer of human 
nature, was much disturbed 
at the change of disposition 
which he clearly detected in 
both his daughters, and on 
one or two occasions he had 
even taxed his comfortable 
helpmate upon the subject. 
But, shrewd observer as he 
was, the great manipulator of 
patent medicine had failed in 
this instance to diagnose either 
of the complaints aright. The 
cause of the estrangement be- 
tween his two daughters he 
failed to understand, and failed 
chiefly because his secret sym- 
pathy, although he would have 
been the last man to have 
allowed it even to himself, 
went out towards the younger. 
As far as he could see, Mar- 
jorie should have been per- 
fectly happy in her present 
environment. He could under- 
stand that The Bud might find 
Mount Vernon dull; but te 
Marjorie, whose heart had ever 
been in the stables, the life 
on the Sussex Downs provided 
the pastimes that she loved 
above all others. The delights 
of cub-hunting had already 
opened up the fascinations of 
the chase, and it was evident 
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that she would find at Mount 
Vernon an out-of-door exist- 
ence bringing greater allure- 
ment even than the life she 
had ever loved on her father’s 
ranches in the West. 

But in spite of this a change 
seemed to have come over the 
girl—a change for which her 
father could not yet account, 
and which at times troubled 
him sorely. Her mother, who 
was not given to probe deeply 
into any subject, dismissed the 
father’s queries with the sug- 
gestion that the girl was doing 
too much, and that her change 
of attitude, if there were any 
change, was due to her being 
over-tired. But Maximilian 
J. B. thought otherwise. He 
had turned the proposition of 
a love-affair over in his mind; 
but as far as he could see, or 
knew, the only man that had 
in any way showed her marked 
attention was Count Eric von 
Meyer, the German attaché. 

Maximilian J. B., on general 
grounds, was prepared to en- 
courage the addresses to his 
daughter on the part of the 
Oldenburg dragoon—that is 
to say, if his daughter should 
show any inclination or prefer- 
ence for the German. Con- 
sequently the Count was a 
constant visitor to Mount 
Vernon. He had also wel- 
comed with pleasure the visits 
of Captain John Fox. Apart 
from any possible results which 
might follow from the gallant 
Captain and The Bud being 
thrown into each other’s so- 
ciety, Maximilian J. B. had 
formed an honest affection for 
the cynical senior Captain of 
the Imperials. In short, after 
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his lunch at the Cavalry Club 
with Herries and the Hon. 
James Callagher, Maximilian 
J. B. had formed a very high 
estimate of the British officer ; 
and he never ceased expressing 
to John Fox his regret that 
the young officers of the Im- 
perials had none of them so 
far taken advantage of the 
offers of hospitality which he 
held out to them. John Fox 
had explained the reason, that 
young officers cannot get away 
from manceuvres, and also that 
September usually claims them 
somewhere in the North. 

‘*More’s the pity,” the genial 
Druggist had exclaimed. “I 
tell you I am quite struck 
on that broad-shouldered hired 
man of mine. It was a bully 
bluff he put up, and the whole 
thing has been carried off on 
a white man’s basis. I don’t 
know when I spent a more 
gorgeous afternoon than I 
did with those boys at that 
Piccadilly club. The entire 
institution was full of sports, 
and when a sporting bluff is 
put up on sporting terms to 
Maximilian J. B., why, he is 
not the man to show cold 
feet. I left that institution 
that afternoon as near jagged 
as I have been for the last 
fifteen years, and with a bully 
impression as to army officers 
over here. Army officers with 
us out West don’t cut much 
ice; but over here it seems to 
be different, and I like the 
samples of the breed that I 
met in that dinky little club- 
house.” 

Count von Meyer and Cap- 
tain John Fox arrived together 
from London that — 

B 
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The Woodruffs received their 
guests in the library, which, 
in its old-fashioned grandeur, 
made a delightful unofficial 
reception-room. The Bud, who 
had quickly assimilated the 
customs of the English hostess, 
did the honours of the tea- 
table. Duly announced by 
Privit, the guests soon sorted 
themselves out—two Western 
globe-trotters, cronies of Maxi- 
milian J. B.’s, gathered round 
their host; Mrs Woodruff sat 
in one corner of the open fire- 
place and smiled benignly upon 
the little gathering ; the Count 
speedily found his way to Mar- 
jorie’s side; and John Fox 
busied himself in helping The 
Bud at the tea-table. 

“Well, Miss Woodruff, what 
is the news in Sussex to-day?” 
asked the gallant Captain, by 
way of opening a conversation. 

“A man was executed in 
Lewes gaol yesterday, that I 
know, because it was in the 
local newspaper, which, it has 
occurred to me, is the dullest 
newspaper ever printed, and 
hasn’t a headline worth a cent. 
But say, Captain, what have 
you been doing with yourself 
since we last met?” 

“Pining to be back 
Brighton.” 

“Why, the way is open to 
you to go back there.” 

“Yes, Miss Woodruff, but 
the attraction has flit.” 

“Don’t you jolly me, Cap- 
tain Fox; we San Franciscans 
don’t ask for your empty com- 
pliments.” 

“Well! well! have it your 
way, Miss Woodruff, but I have 
come to this part of Sussex 
this week because it is fashion- 
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able in the regiment just 
now.” 

“Which is a conundrum, 
Captain; what is the mark?” 

“Well, it’s this way: three 
of our fellows are down here 
this week.” 

“ How’s that? I thought Pop 
had wearied a bit of asking 
them here. We don’t call it 
over-polite of you Britishers; 
you have always got an excuse 
when you are asked to come 
here.” 

“Qh, it’s not here that the 
fellows have come ; but haven’t 
you found out who your neigh- 
bours are yet, Miss Woodruff?” 

““Me! shucks no. I only 
came over here yesterday, but 
I expect Marjorie has stirred 
them all out; she is always 
rubbering around horse - back 
riding. Say, Marjorie, do you 
know who any of the neigh- 
bours are down here?” 

““Can’t say I do,” answered 
Marjorie, breaking off in her 
conversation with the Count. 
“T hardly know anybody yet 
to speak to; besides, I am told 
very few people have come 
back yet.” 

“That’s quite true,” agreed 
Fox, “but Osborn Herries of 
‘Ours’ has a big place about 
five miles from here at Brentley 
Burnham, and Jimmy Cal- 
lagher and Puck Chesterton 
are staying there; we all came 
down together in the train to 
your station here; his place, 
of course, is on the other side 
of the railway.” 

The Bud looked at John Fox 
with startled amazement. 

“Do you mean the Mr 
Herries that played in the 
polo match?” 
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“The very same,” acquiesced 
Fox. 

“Say, Captain, you do sur- 
prise me. Had you tumbled 
to that, Marjorie, that this 
Mr Herries lived down this 
side?” 

“Yes, Bud, I had heard that 
Mr Herries lived down here, 
but everybody said he was 
very little here.” 

“That,” answered Fox, who 
was not unobservant of the 
impression that this informa- 
tion had made upon Miss 
Woodruff, “is because he is 
an honourable servant of the 
State, and prefers to do his 
duty by his fellow - citizens 
rather than waste his time in 
idleness and everlasting re- 
creation.” 

“Which,” cut in Maximilian 
J. B., “is tantamount to saying 
that your friend is a durned 
fool. He would stand con- 
demned on that one action 
alone, even if some of us 
hadn’t heard of other fakes he 
instituted for the purpose of 
charitable benevolences.”’ 

“Of whom are you speak- 
ing?” queried von Meyer. “Is 
it of Mr Herries belonging to 
Captain Fox’s regiment? So 
he has come back, has he? I 
did understand that he had 
been away big-game shooting 
somewhere abroad—in Africa, 
I think they said. I am glad 
to hear that he is back, because 
I do owe him one,” and the 
German dragoon tapped his 
wrist, round which he wore a 
leather strap. 

“Owe him one,—how is 
that?” asked The Bud quite 
eagerly. “You have not be- 
fore intimated that you had 
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acquaintance with the gentle- 
man.” 

‘Alas! my dear Miss Wood- 
ruff, my acquaintance has been 
small; but even in the short 
time that Mr Herries did 
honour me with his acquaint- 
ance, he succeeded in breaking 
my arm.” 

“Breaking your arm! How 
lovely. I do believe there is a 
story in this. Is it respect- 
able?” 

“It is quite respectable, Miss 
Woodruff, it was an accident.” 

“You had better let me tell 
the story,” said John Fox, “as 
I feel that to a large extent 
I was responsible, as I was 
the Count’s host at the time. 
The story can be told in ten 
words, Miss Woodruff. As 
you oan see, the Count is a 
very strong man, and my good 
friend Herries, whom you only 
know as the expert polo-player 
that he is, is also a very power- 
ful man. One night, after 
dinner, our two friends had a 
trial of strength in wrist 
bending; unfortunately the 
Count’s elbow slipped, and 
that is how he got the broken 
arm that you have all observed 
since you have known him.” 

There was a general round 
of sympathy for the Count, who 
answered frankly enough— 

“My friend, Captain Fox, 
has told you the story as he 
wishes you all to understand 
it. He is very kind to me, in 
that he sympathises with my 
misfortune to have my arm 
broken, but if my elbow had 
slipped I should not have said 
that I owed his friend one for 
the damage he effected; but 
in future I shall remember 
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our German proverb which 
says: ‘Never attempt to kill 
an Englishman by brute 
strength.’” 

To the general laugh at Fox 
which followed this statement, 
the Dragoon Guard Captain 
replied— 

“T think that my friend the 


CHAPTER II.—THE 


The following morning was 
quite sufficient to compensate 
for the storm which had swept 
across the south of England 
for the last three days. It 
was a brilliant autumn morn- 
ing, and Marjorie, as was her 
wont, arrived early in the 
breakfast-room to be able to 
take full advantage of the wel- 
come change in the weather. 
Early as she was, she found 
Count Eric von Meyer before 
her. Moreover, he was in 
breeches and gaiters, and it 
flashed across Marjorie’s mind 
as she bade him good-morning 
that he wore the look of a man 
who had some fixed purpose 
to perform, and who had spent 
some little time in calculating 
out the course he was about 
to pursue. To some extent 
this was true, for von Meyer, 
on the previous evening, had 
been at considerable pains to 
discover, through his valet, 
whether Marjorie was in the 
custom of going out unat- 
tended during her rides, and 
also whether there were horses 
in the stable sufficiently broken 
and docile to suit the require- 
ments of a German dragoon 
officer. His valet having 


ascertained all the informa- 
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Count has misquoted; the 
German proverb used to run, 
when I was a boy at school 
in Germany: ‘Never attempt 
to kill a brute by brute 
strength.” Of course, how 
such a proverb could become 
applicable to an Englishman 
is for von Meyer to explain.” 


COUNT’S PROGRESS. 


tion required, von Meyer cal- 
culated that if he arrived in 
the breakfast-room to meet the 
daughter of his host, she would 
be only too glad to offer him 
@ mount in order to avail 
herself of his company. In 
that case he hoped to bring 
about the development of 
another scheme designed to 
ingratiate himself more closely 
into the Woodruff family. 

“ Good - morning, Count,” 
Marjorie greeted him cordially 
enough; “I hadn’t expected 
that anybody else would be 
down.” 

‘Good - morning,” answered 
the Count, taking the small 
hand which Marjorie offered 
him, and saluting it with true 
Continental finish and etiquette. 
“Tt was such a perfect morn- 
ing, and thinking that you 
would probably be going for 
a ride, I have presumed to be 
prepared to accompany you, 
if you will permit me, and if 
your father’s stables will pro- 
vide me with a mount,” 

“That was real nice of you, 
Count. Of course the stables 
can. I will tell them to have 
Bourbon for you: he wants 
exercise.” 

Marjorie turned to Privit, 
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who was arranging the tea and 
coffee, and gave him her in- 
structions. As she took her 
place at the table she said: 
“What did you do last night 
after we went to bed, Count? 
Did you settle any plans for 
to-day ?” 

“Yes, they have settled to 
go over by motor-car to Brent- 
ley Burnham. It seems that 
Mr Herries has some part- 
ridges to be shot. Captain 
Fox was talking to him last 
night through the telephone, 
and he has asked everybody 
here to go over and shoot.” 

“ And are they going ?” said 
Marjorie, showing more inter- 
est in the conversation. 

“Well, you see,” said the 
Count, “there are not many 
people here who do shooting, 
so I think that only Captain 
Fox and your father said they 
would go. Your father seems 
to have taken a great liking to 
this Mr Herries.” 

“Oh, Pop, he likes most any 
one who is a good fellow. But 
say, Count, why don’t you go 
and shoot too?” 

“ Well, Miss Woodruff, to be 
quite frank, there is other game 
in the world than poor little 
partridges for a man to hunt, 
and, to tell you the truth, I 
don’t like this Mr Herries. Is 
it nothing that my right arm 
should sometimes be so painful 
that I cannot sleep at all at 
night? No. I owe him one.” 

“Fie! Count, you should not 
be so revengeful; it was only 
an accident.” 

“ Anyway, Miss Woodruff, I 
am bent on a pastime which to 
me is far more interesting.” 

“Which, my dear Count, is 
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@ mixed compliment to me. I 
am not sure that we girls like 
to be sized up as pastimes.” 

“Pardon me; it is because 
I don’t know well enough 
this very distasteful language. 
You must pardon me if I say 
this, but I know that you are 
an American.” 

“But I speak the same 
language.” 

“ Ah! you are determined to 
misunderstand me. I mean 
that altogether I find more 
pleasure in the society of one 
fair American than in consort- 
ing with all these Englishmen.” 

“Again I must protest, Count. 
We—that is, the Woodruffs— 
are English by choice, Ameri- 
can citizens by accident.” 

“True, but it is often an 
accident that makes the turn- 
ing-point in our lives; there 
is such a thing as a fortunate 
accident.” 

“But why this sudden out- 
burst against the British? You 
who live in their midst, and 
are a member of the diplo- 
matic body, should be more 
discreet.” 

“Ah! Miss Woodruff, it is 
perhaps because my arm has 
given me great pain during the 
night; in fact, I have slept 
hardly at all, and you will 
forgive me, I feel sure. After 
half an hour in the saddle in 
your company I shall be all 
right again. Forget what I 
have said about the English, 
and remember only that I have 
used them as the instrument to 


bring me into contact with one 
American.” 

The Count put so much feel- 
ing into this last sentence that 
Marjorie jumped to her feet 
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saying, “ Well, if you are ready, 
let’s go at once, for the sooner 
you get the cobwebs wiped 
clean out of your brain the 
better company you will be.” 

“But the horses have not 
yet come. What?” 

“T always go down to the 
stables and mount there. 
Surely you don’t mind?” 

“ Certainly not; why should 
I mind, Miss Woodruff?” 

There is a Persian proverb 
which defines Paradise as being 
found “in the heart of a woman 
and on the back of a horse.” 
Oriental fancy being less gal- 
lant than ours in the West, 
places the saddle first ; in fact 
the couplet conveys the feel- 
ing that “in the heart of a 
woman” had been added as 
a second thought. Now, the 


sense of pleasure experienced 
on horseback is generally one 


of environment, as apart from 
the sense of gratification in 
rapid motion as experienced in 
a motorcar. It is the bound- 
less steppes of Central Asia 
that form the nomadic char- 
acter of Turcoman and Tartar ; 
it is the sense of infinity of the 
desert and its rarefied atmo- 
sphere that is responsible for 
the Arab; in a like degree the 
rolling veldt of South Africa, 
many hundreds of feet above 
sea-level, has fashioned the in- 
dependent spirit of the Boer; 
it was the plains of Central 
India that schooled the Mah- 
ratta horseman,—and so on 
through the long list of peoples 
whose natures have been de- 
veloped through association 
with the horse. If, then, it 
be accepted that environment 
is responsible for most of the 
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pleasure in association with 
horses, it is easy to under- 
stand the fascination to man 
and beast alike when fortune 
turns them out together upon 
the downs of England. For 
what does the horseman crave? 
Is it variety? No. All he 
asks is a clean atmosphere, a 
good horse, and sound, soft 
going. What, then, can equal 
the South Downs of England, 
swept by the balmy breezes of 
the Channel, and sown with 
the softest, springiest turf to 
be found in either hemisphere ? 
If the Persian poet who framed 
the proverb we have quoted 
had learned his love of the 
saddle on the South Downs, he 
would have forgotten the after- 
thought that he couples with 
his estimate of a happy hunt- 
ing-ground. We defy any one 
who loves a horse to name a 
sensation more conducive to 
pleasure, health, and morale 
than an autumn or spring 
morning in the saddle in 
Sussex. 

It was feelings much as 
these, together with the healthy 
glow of moderate exercise, 
which sent the blood pulsing 
through the veins of Marjorie 
Woodruff, as she and the Count 
pulled up after their first gallop 
along the downs. 

“Isn't it just fine?” said 
Marjorie, turning upon von 
Meyer a face which had be- 
come radiant in its youthful 
beauty. The German, less sen- 
sitive, perhaps, to the general 
beauties of environment, was 
stirred by the picture before 
him, for, with her mare, Mar- 
jorie was a picture of sym- 
metry. Von Meyer thought he 
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had never seen anything that 
so appealed to him. He was 
riding on her near side, and as 
the stable-companions climbed 
the rise that had brought them 
up together they closed in- 
wards, so that von Meyer’s 
gaitered leg touched his com- 
panion’s foot. 

“It is just lovely,” said 
Marjorie. 

“You are just lovely,” an- 
swered the German curtly. 

Marjorie looked at him, and 
said smilingly : “ You are quite 
British in your compliments, 
anyway, Count.” 

“It is no compliment,—it is 
the truth.” 

“Thank you kindly, sir; but 
we don’t ask for these compli- 
ments out West.” 

They had now reached the 
top of the rise, and the climb 
having been steep their horses 
stopped a moment to get their 
breath. Von Meyer wasted no 
time; he dismounted and 
stepped to Marjorie’s side. 

“Miss Woodruff,” he said, 
placing his hand on the withers 
of her mare and looking at her 
from under his heavy eyebrows, 
“T have come down to Mount 
Vernon for a particular pur- 
pose: it is to ask you to marry 
me. For the last month I 
have been seeking an oppor- 
tunity to say this to you alone. 
Iam, as you know, considered 
in Germany a very desirable 
husband. I belong to a family 
than which there is no better 
in Silesia. My father has a 
big estate at Kreuzkirchen, 
and I am in one of the best 
Prussian regiments.” 

What further appreciation 
of himself as a husband von 
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Meyer might have been led to 
announce it is impossible to 
say, for just at that moment a 
horseman, who had been gallop- 
ing on the far edge of the planta- 
tion by the side of which they 
were standing, turned the 
corner sharply and almost gal- 
loped into them. Von Meyer 
jumped back from Marjorie’s 
mare, and the stranger, who 
was riding a big black horse, 
stopped it with difficulty and 
took off his hat. 

“TI beg your pardon, I am 
sure. I had not the slightest 
idea that anybody was—— 
Why! it’s Miss Woodruff. I 
beg your pardon, Miss Wood- 
ruff, but this black is a bit of 
a handful,—stand still, Bitter.” 

Marjorie had turned hot and 
cold as she recognised both the 
horse and its rider. 

“Why, Mr Herries, who 
would have thought to see 
you here? I thought you were 
out after small birds. Let me 
see, do you know Count von 
Meyer? Let me _ introduce 

ou.” 

Herries took off his hat as he 
answered, ‘‘ How very surpris- 
ing. Yes, I have had the 
pleasure of meeting Count von 
Meyer; but I have not had an 
opportunity of sufficiently ex- 
pressing my regrets for what 
occurred at our last meeting. 
I hope that this hand-shake 
may be more fortunate,” and 
Herries held out his hand. 

Von Meyer, who looked any- 
thing but pleased at the inter- 
ruption, bowed stiffly, but made 
no suggestion to take the 
proffered hand. Marjorie was 
quick to notice the expression 
with which Herries received 
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this indication of the German’s 
feelings. She herself, owing to 
the absolute surprise of the 
meeting and the relief which it 
had given her from a situation 
which was neither anticipated 
nor desired, had greeted Herries 
in a manner quite different to 
that into which for the last 
fortnight she had fondly hoped 
she was schooling herself. 
Taking no notice of the 
German’s churlish reception 
and feeling that he was de trop, 
Herries mumbled something 
about The Bitter End not being 
able to stand, and after the 
usual salutations, pressing his 
legs to the black’s flanks, with- 
drew from the téte-d-téte and 
galloped away across the 
downs. Marjorie and _ the 
German watched him until 
he was out of sight: they 
were both following him with 
their thoughts, but these 
thoughts ran in very different 
channels. Marjorie was lost 
in admiration of the movement 
of the black and the easy grace 
with which Herries sat him: 


in the disappointment which 
she felt that this their first 
meeting since the polo match 
had been so short, she forgot 
her inward annoyance that 
Herries had made no attempt 


to see her in the interval. Von 
Meyer, on the other hand, felt 
that the interruption had come 
at a most inopportune moment: 
it added another grievance to 
the score he was mentally piling 
up against the man who had 
broken his arm in the mess of 
the Imperial Dragoon Guards. 
During the recital of his 
personal advantages he had 
been observant enough to see 
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that they had not produced 
the effect that he had hoped 
would have resulted from his 
first confession of affection: it 
is true that she had listened 
without attempting to stem the 
torrent of his self-sufficiency, 
Of the two he was the first to 
bring his mind back to the 
situation which had been in- 
terrupted; Marjorie was still 
with the mounted figure fast 
becoming a speck in the dis- 
tance. When von Meyer at- 
tempted to take her hand and 
reopen the confession, Marjorie 
withdrew her hand, saying 
gently: “I guess, Count, we 
had better be going. Just 
get up into your saddle and 
we will go right home, — we 
can have a daisy of a canter 
almost to the lodge gates.” 

“But, Miss Woodruff—Mar- 
jorie,—one minute. I have 
something to say.” 

“Tt’s no good, Count; keep 
it all for somebody else. I 
am not taking any philander- 
ing just now; don’t think I 
am ungrateful, I am not, and 
I am sure that your place in, 
wherever you said it was, is 
bully, but I am not in the 
marriage line just now. Come 
up, mare,” and in silence they 
cantered home. 

When Herries had left 
Brentley Burnham and his 
guests under the belief that 
it was absolutely necessary to 
give the black some exercise, 
as he was going to ride him 
to hounds on the following day, 
he had taken the direction of 
the downs in the hope that 
some lucky chance might bring 
him across Marjorie Woodruff. 
Although Herries had not been 
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interrogating his servants as 
to the movements of the in- 
mates of Mount Vernon, yet 
he had accidentally arrived at 
the information from Dotty 
Jim that Miss Woodruff was 
to be constantly met on the 
downs. 

Dotty Jim had settled down 
at Brentley Burnham with The 
Bitter End, and had already 
come to be looked upon by the 
servants as an integral part 
of the household: his peculiar 
relations with his master, and 
the fact that he had been 
pensioned for life for some 
service of which they all were 
ignorant, and which the queer 
caricature of a stableman never 
mentioned, docketed him as 
a@ henchman somewhat apart 
from his fellows. That is, he 


showed no allegiance to the 
recognised head of the stables, 


and he wearied no one except 
the habitués of the Plough and 
Harrow in the village, who 
were very soon tired out with 
Dotty Jim’s constant recital 
of the virtues of the black 
horse that was his special 
charge. 

Dotty Jim, on his master’s 
return to Brentley Burnham, 
had officially reported the pro- 
gress with regard to The Bitter 
End, and in doing so, had 
casually intimated that he had 
been exercising the black on 
@® particular portion of the 
downs, and had constantly 
seen the young lady as was 
run away with in the Park 
that mornin’. But if Herries 
had not been surprised in 
meeting with Marjorie, he 
certainly had not anticipated 
finding her in the company of 
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von Meyer in the particular 
pose of familiarity in which 
he had discovered them. He 
knew that von Meyer was at 
Mount Vernon, as he had seen 
him in the train on the previous 
day; but, although he had 
noticed while in service in 
South Street that von Meyer 
had been a very constant 
admirer of Maximilian J. B.’s 
youngest daughter, it had 
never occurred to him that 
his suit could have prospered 
to the extent that he read in 
it during the brief meeting on 
the downs. 

It would not be just to say 
that Herries’s feelings as the 
result of this meeting were as 
ugly as the German’s, but as 
he galloped away he called 
himself a fool for having shown, 
as he thought, a nice appre- 
ciation of the altered circum- 
stances between himself and 
the Woodruffs in allowing «a 
decent interval to elapse before 
he returned with a more definite 
mission. It had never occurred 
to him that the month he had 
taken off, primarily out of con- 
sideration for Marjorie’s feel- 
ings, and secondarily that he 
might learn to know himself, 
might be used to advance the 
suit of a rival. Somehow he 
had imagined that the un- 
spoken understanding which 
had existed during his last few 
weeks in South Street should 
have been strong enough to 
have prevented so early a sur- 
render to another. Thus it 
was when he returned to his 
own lodge he was thinking 
hard thoughts about himeelf 
for his want of foresight, and 
was even inclined in a general 
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sense to think disrespectfully 
of the opposite sex. “This 
comes,” he said to himself as 
he cantered up the turf of his 
park, “of making silly bets, 
and not sticking to home-grown 
produce.” 

The very moment that Herries 
handed over the reins of The 
Bitter End to Dotty Jim, with 
his mind full of the theory of 
another German success, little 
Marjorie was distracted by 
similar theories with regard to 
the master of Brentley Burn- 
ham. She had come home in- 
tending to exercise another of 
her animals before lunch, but 
she was afraid if she continued 
in her purpose that von Meyer 
would make a further effort to 
thrust his utterances upon her. 
She wished to be alone, so she 
instructed the groom to exercise 
her other particular favourite, 
and slipped away from the 
Count before he could suggest 
any move that would leave 
them together. Once in her 
own room, she threw her gloves 
and crop in a corner, and sat 
down moodily in front of the 
fire. Reluctantly she was be- 
ginning to bring herself to 
believe in the heresy which 
The Bud had been so anxious 
toimpress upon her. After all, 
this great, handsome English- 
man was no better, except pos- 
sibly in looks, than the majority 
of men who had swarmed 
around the Woodruffs’ hospit- 
ality at Nob Hill: if anything 
he was worse, because the 
American gallants had all of 
them the one virtue that they 
meant matrimony, even if it 
was only on account of the 
Woodruff dollars. But here in 
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England it had not been the 
same. What she had learnt of 
Osborn Herries showed her 
that the greed for dollars was 
beside the mark ; the acquaint. 
ance had been made just with 
the object of satisfying some 
vulgar, perhaps drunken, boast, 
Without a thought of the con- 
sequences, he had not only 
placed her family within reach 
of the most galling ridicule, 
but had subtilely made sport of 
her affections. No! this latter 
charge was not quite just,—in 
this she found some balm to her 
wounded pride. But—and here 
the bitter part came in—she 
knew that he knew what it all 
meant; and yet, as soon as his 
bet was lost and won, he took 
no further notice of her, 
Though their properties were 
adjoining, he had not even 
troubled to practise the most 
common civilities. What did 
it matter? They were just a 
family of Americans, uncon- 
ventional from the English 
standpoint : though furnishing 
a sport for the moment, the 
satiated players in the game 
could withdraw without any 
harm being done. 

There is a point in the Amer- 
ican constitution which it is 
very difficult for the Britisher 
to understand. Apparently 
there is a belief firmly in- 
grained, from Buffalo in the 
north to New Orleans in the 
south, that the Britisher en- 
tertains a prejudice against his 
American cousin. The infer- 
ence would seem to be that 
this prejudice is the outcome 
of a species of contempt. No 
Britisher who is travelling in 
the States will have failed to 
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have felt the influences which 
are stirred through this pecu- 
liar and indefinable feeling. 
“You hold us in contempt; 
you will not trouble to learn 
our history or our geography ; 
we are of no interest to you 
except as would-be specimens 
behind the barred cages of a 
menagerie.” It is this feeling 
that raises the bitterest hostii- 
ity to the mother-country. To 
the writer it is inexplicable 
that nothing apparently will 
satisfactorily allay the feeling. 
It is no use to point out to 
them that they have defeated 
the mother-country in war, 
that they have defeated her in 
games, and even that they 
have divided honours with her 
in letters, and, when they have 
set their minds to do it, in 
almost every walk of life. 
This statement of fact even 
will not allay the rancour 
which is immediately aroused 
at the merest suggestion of 
patronage in the British atti- 
tude. It was this thought 
that made Marjorie hot all 
over. 

“Herries had just played 


with them because they were 
Americans,” she broke off from 
her reverie, pushed back her 
chair, and went across the 
landing to The Bud’s room. 
The Bud was not there, having 
gone with the motor party to 
Brentley Burnham; but Mrs 
Woodruff was dozing in 
her daughter’s boudoir. She 
greeted Marjorie with a smile. 
“ What is it, Margi? I thought 
you were out horse - back 
riding ?” 

“So I have been, Mum. I 
came in to find Bud.” 

“Bud’s away in the motor- 
car. She has gone over with 
the others to this rich young 
neighbour of ours,” 

Now Marjorie had come over 
to find her sister to tell her 
that she had a fit of home- 
sickness for the Golden Gate, 
and that she was prepared to 
sacrifice the hunting, and fall 
in with The Bud’s desire to 
hie back across the ocean; but 
when she heard that The Bud 
had gone over to Brentley 
Burnham, she simply said 
“Geewhiz!” and returned to 
her room. 


CHAPTER III.—DOTTY JIM’S ESTIMATE. 


As Herries dismounted under 
his own portico and stayed a 
second to pat The Bitter End’s 
neck, Dotty Jim, with a famili- 
arity which Herries would not 
have brooked in another of his 
servants, detained him in con- 
versation. 

“’Ow do you find the black 
’orse, sir?” queried the comical 
little henchman. 

“He goes very nicely indeed, 


Jim,” answered his master, 
“and doesn’t seem to feel the 
ups and downs of the Downs in 
the slightest. You must have 
been working him fairly hard, 
haven’t you?” 

“Yes, sir, a ’orse like that 
needs a bit of work.” 

“Yes, he’s hardened up a 
lot since we got him down from 
London.” 

“This ain’t no park ’ack, 
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and I’se often said to myself 
as ‘ow there was goin’ to be 
some bloomin’ haccident if this 
’ere Bitter End started a-seein’ 
things again.” 

Herries laughed. ‘ Haven’t 
you got over that wheeze yet, 
Jim? you don’t mean to say 
that you really believe the 
horse sees anything?” 

“It tain’t nothin’ what I 
believe, sir, it’s what I knows, 
and I tell you straight, sir, 
that there is the very devil 
behind those black starin’ eyes ; 
but ’e’s been wonderful kind- 
like since ’e’s been ’ere, ’e 
ain’t seen nothin’. I should 
‘ave known quick enough if 
’e ad.” 

“Shall we be able to sell 
him as a lady’s hack, Jim?” 

“Lidy’s ’ack, my helbow! 
sir, this ain’t no lidy’s ’ack; 
’e’s more fit for the racecourse, 


and ’e ought to be put hup 
with the other ’orses at New- 


market. Why, that young 
Yankee woman was a-askin’ 
me the other day if ’e would 
make a lidy’s ’ack, and whether 
’e would be for sale.” 

“Who do you mean by 
Yankee lady, Jim?” 

The groom turned his little 
old wizened face with a know- 
ing leer up to his master. “I 
guessed, sir, you’d be showin’ 
some signs of hanxiety on that 
score. Why, them folk as you 
were so struck on in London 
Town is down this way now. 
Blimey ! if they ’aven’t bought 
the next crib to you, sir, and I 
sees that young lidy, as ‘ow 
you used to hescort in the Park, 
sir, out most mornin’s on the 
Downs. She’s a nice cut of a 
figure on @ ’orse, and seems to 
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’ave as good ‘ands as she ’ag 
seat.” 

“Have you seen her often?” 

“Most days, sir, and she 
usually stops and ’as a look at 
the black. This I will say, sir, 
she ’as a good eye for an ’orse: 
the very first time she sees me 
she stops me and ses, ‘ Ain’ 
you the same man as did me a 
trifle of a service in the Park 
about six weeks ago, and isn’t 
that the same black?’ To 
which I answers, ‘Yes, my 
lidy, I am the very same,’ and 
there was no disguisin’ of the 
fact that she were pleased to 
see me and the black; and she 
asked me a bucketful of ques- 
tions about this place and you, 
sir, until I got sick of tellin’ ’er 
all about this crib.” 

“Well, Jim,” said Herries, 
determined not to let his man 
profit by any semblance of 
interest that he might have 
shown in his recital, “did she 
name a price for the horse?” 

“Name a price, was it likely, 
no, sir? She rode one day 
with me as far as the park 
gates ere just to ’ave a look at 
the place, and I told ’er this 
straight, that money was not in 
the country for that ’orse for 
’is proper figure.” 

“Did you tell her that the 
horse had a history ?” 

“‘ Yes, sir, I tells ’er all that 
I knows about this ’orse’s 
‘istory, and she shows the 
most keen hinterest in the 
black, and I am sure she’s most 
hanxious to ’ave a ride on ‘im: 
they would look well together 
that pair.” 

“But did you tell her about 
the bee in the black’s bonnet ?” 

“Yes, sir, I tells the young 
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lidy the whole story, and in- 
stead of chokin’ ’er off it seemed 
to make ’er itchful to ride the 


i'm,” grunted Herries, “do 
you think he has got over 
that, Jim?” 

“ As likes as not ’e ’as, sir,— 
at least for your sake I ’opes 
as ’ow ’ e ’as.”’ 

“All right, Jim; the black 
does you credit—I will ride him 
again to-morrow morning.” 

Jim, having loosened the 
girth, threw a rug over the 
saddle, and then led the black 
away to the stables, soliloquis- 
ing to himself, “And so yer 
thinks to put old Dotty Jim 
hoff like that, does yer? shows 
no hinterest in the young female 
—ah! I knows yourkind. You 
are not givin’ much away, are 
you, but you are givin’ just 
enough, and what you ’aven’t 
given away the girl’s given for 
you. I wonder what you would 
think if I ’ad told you all that 
I’ad told the young lidy ; that 
would ’ave started the gime, I 
bet. I should like to ’ave seen 
yer face if I ’ad told you that 
when the young lidy asked me if 
the orse was for sale, that I told 
er that it would be ’ern quite 
easily as a gift, as would ever- 
thin’ else both in Brentley 
Burnham and the coal-pits, if 
she played ’er cards all right. 
I guess your face would ‘ave 
gone just as scarlet as did ’ern. 
What ho! why didn’t you go 
out shootin’ this mornin’? I 
never ’eard of a young gentle- 
man as keen on shootin’ as you 
are that would ’ave given up a 
day like this just to exercise a 
black ’orse that you could ride 
hevery day of the year. I bet 
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a bob that you found what you 
were lookin’ for on the Downs 
this mornin’, or went durned 
near it, just as I raise a bet of 
a bob that it won’t be long 
before we ’as a mistress at the 
?ouse. Na’ then, stand still, 
Bitter; never seen a bloomin’ 
motor-car before? One would 
think you ’ad never been inside 
London.” 

As Dotty Jim passed into 
the stables he met a little clean- 
shaved man with a billycock 
set jauntily over his right eye. 
This jockeykin had all the ap- 
pearance of having just arrived 
from a journey with the inten- 
tion of making a stay. Dotty 
Jim, whose memory was weird 
in its accuracy, at once spotted 
the newcomer as the man who 
had been acting coachman in 
South Street. 

“Hallo! young feller, and 
what may be bringing you 
down here? Is it change of 
air you want for your consti- 
tootion, or maybe it’s black- 
mail you're after? If it’s the 
latter, my pert friend, its join- 
ing that ornamental duck you 
will be, out there on the lake.” 

The worthy Evans, for it was 
none other, looked the little 
stableman up and down with 
that air of self-sufficient dis- 
dain which is characteristic in 
those of small origin suddenly 
promoted to power. 

“It’s to clap a curb on your 
lip you will have to, mister, or 
I'll learn you quite a different 
song to the one you are sing- 
ing. It’s to look after the 
master’s ’unters that I ’ave 
come, after ’aving been on my 
weddin’ trip, and if that there 
black ’appens to be in the 
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string of ‘unters, why, it’s a 
civil tongue you ’ave got to 
keep in yer ‘ead, or it’s out- 
side you'll be.” 

“Oh! it’s your wedding trip 
you ’ave been on, is it, eh? 
Well, I should like yer to 
hunderstand, if you are the 
man that’s come to look after 
the master’s ‘unters, though 
from the look of you I should 
think the governess-cart was 
about your style, that Dotty 
Jim takes no orders from no 
one, and you can put that in 
your bloomin’ pipe and give it 
to your bride for to smoke,” 
with which sally Dotty Jim 
disappeared with his charge 
into the stable door, and left 
Evans to discover from the 
rest of the stable hands that 
Dotty Jim was a privileged 
servant in Herries’s household. 

It was quite true that Evans 
had come down to look after 
Herries’s hunters, but before 
entering upon his new services 
he had taken the opportunity 
of revisiting the village of his 
childhood in the newly found 
capacity of a married man. 
The explosion of the footman 
bomb in South Street had not 
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been without its effect upon 
Sally, the pretty little kitchen. 
maid, and the knowledge that 
Evans was permanently pro- 
vided for if he behaved him- 
self had inspired her with 
the necessary confidence in his 
newly found dignity to name 
the day: thus it was the light- 
headed little cockney wench 
accompanied Evans in his 
triumphal return to the home 
of his childhood. But Evans 
had come back to duty in 
anything but an even frame 
of mind. He had discovered, 
with that faculty for acquiring 
information which is innate in 
every servant, that in the past 
his master had always hunted 
in Leicestershire, and Evans 
could not for the life of him 
understand why an officer who 
was always able to get hunting 
leave, and who had hitherto 
hunted in Leicester, should 
choose this season to partici- 
pate in the second-class sport 
to be found in Sussex. If at 
the outset he had been more 
friendly with Dotty Jim it is 
probable that that worthy 
would have speedily explained 
the reason to him. 


CHAPTER IV.—MARJORY SURRENDERS. 


It often happens, when hu- 
man affairs appear to have 
reached a point in misconcep- 
tion which has woven them 
into a hopeless tangle, that 
Providence intervenes and, by 
the simplest office of chance, 
straightens out the various 
issues that appear to have 
become so hopelessly cross- 
mingled. There can be no 





doubt in the reader’s mind 
that both Marjorie Woodruff 
and Osborn Herries were 
simply, through misconcep- 
tion of the true motives of 
each other’s actions, working 
on a heel trail, when the 
natural impulses of both 
should have carried them in 
the opposite direction. At this 
point Providence intervened, 
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and took the opportunity of 
the opening meet of the South 
Weald Fox-houndstostraighten 
out the trivialities narrated in 
the previous chapters. 

The day was perfect, and 
having killed once, after a 
short but interesting run 
early in the afternoon, hounds 
set on foot a stout-necked fox, 
which led them out of the en- 
closed country in the Weald 
on to the Downs. It was 
a fine scenting day, and 
hounds went very fast, with 
the result that always happens 
in the tricky portions of the 
Sussex country, that by the 
time they were stringing out 
on the slopes of the Downs 
the field had been reduced to 
about fifteen per cent of the 
original muster. 

Marjorie Woodruff, together 
with von Meyer and Captain 
Fox, were out from Mount 
Vernon, while Herries had 
mounted both of his brother 
officers of the Imperial Dragoon 
Guards. When finally the dog- 
fox was lost, by his going to 
ground in an earth on one of 
the steep slopes of the Downs, 
Herries found that of his own 
party neither Chesterton nor 
Callagher were in sight; while 
of the' Mount Vernon posse 
Marjorie W oodruff’s little mare 
was the only mount that had 
stood it out. Herries looked 
at his watch. It was past 
three, and they were at least 
nine miles from Mount Vernon. 
As the Master had intimated 
his intention of taking hounds 
home, and as Herries knew 
that Miss Woodruff could 
hardly be expected to know 
the way back, it was only 
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natural that he should offer to 
escort her on the road home, 
Herries had dismounted to 
rest The Bitter End, who had 
carried him perfectly through- 
out the day. He stepped over 
to where Marjorie, likewise 
dismounted, was giving her 
mare a breathe. 

“We're about six miles from 
home, Miss Woodruff—at least 
six miles from your home. 
You must let me escort you 
bac 9 

“Qh, it is too good of you, 
Mr Herries. I will not trouble 
you: I shall find my way back 
all right. Hasn’t it been a 
perfectly dandy day? And as 
for this dinky little mare, why, 
she’s just a peach!” 

As Marjorie caressed the 
mare’s neck, Herries thought 
he had never before seen quite 
such a pretty picture. The 
healthy exercise had heightened 
the colour in Marjorie’s cheeks, 
had brightened her violet eyes, 
and loosened the restraint upon 
her unruly hair. In a perfect 
fitting habit, herself aglow 
with the pleasure of the chase, 
she was beautiful as no art of 
dressmaker or artificial light of 
ballroom could make her. 

“Tt’s not been a bad day, 
Miss Woodruff; but it’s not 
much of a country. It’s small 
and cramped down below ; and 
I cannot say that I have yet 
got into this up and down 
galloping over the hills. It is 
very rough on one’s mount.” 

“Qh, don’t say that, Mr 
Herries ; I think it is just per- 
fectly dandy. I have not 
known such air, such country, 
or such excitement before. I 
never saw anything over the 
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water like it: it is a revelation 
to me. Don’t tell me that 
there is anything better.” 

“You should come up and 
try Leicestershire. But I quite 
agree with you, Miss Wood- 
ruff: it has been a very good 
day, and I am awfully pleased 
with this black here.” 

“Oh, it’s the dear Bitter 
End. To be perfectly frank 
with you, Mr Herries, I have 
been on your trail ever since 
we started this last fox, be- 
cause I missed the Captain 
somewhere; and I think The 
Bitter End is just perfectly 
lovely. If I were staying over 
here, I would ask you to let 
me ride him once.” 

“Staying over here, Miss 
Woodruff? What do you 
mean ?” 

“Haven't you heard? No, 
of course you can’t have, be- 
cause you are so careful not to 
come near us, Mr Herries. But 
my sister and I have become 
so homesick that we are going 
back to California for the 
winter.” 

This indeed was a piece of 
news to Herries. 

“That’s a pity, Miss Wood- 
ruff. I quite understand your 
sister, who doesn’t hunt, being 
bored with England in the 
winter; but by going away 
now you will miss absolutely 
the best of our English 
sports.” 

“Yes, I must admit, Mr 
Herries, that I do feel a bit 
bad about going, now that I 
have been out this morning; 
but we will see. Hadn’t we 
better be going now? Would 
you help me to mount, Mr 
Herries?” 
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Herries aided Miss Woodruff 
into the saddle, and then 
mounting himself, they started 
to retrace their steps. The 
finish of the run had been 
right on the edge of the Downs, 
and it was not a long distance 
before they reached the level, 
Herries at once advised a trot, 
saying it was always better 
after a long day to trot the 
animals home and get them 
into their stalls as soon as 
possible. So they trotted for 
three miles, making but little 
conversation as they went. 
When at last Herries called 
walk, Marjorie turned upon 
him with that charming di- 
rectness which is a character- 
istic of the Californian girl, 
and said— 

“’Say, Mr Herries, you are 
awfully nice whenever we can 
get hold of you. How is it 
that you have boycotted us 
ever since the polo match? I, 
at least, thought that you were 
not the kind who would make 
sport of us and then ride 
away.” 

The directness of the ques- 
tion took Herries somewhat 
unawares. 

“Really, Miss Woodruff,” he 
answered, “although I don’t 
deserve the qualification you 
have given me, yet you cannot 
really mean that you think 
that I entered into that un- 
fortunate wager for the pur- 
pose of making you a laughing- 
stoc 

“Why didn’t you make 4 
clean bill of it to me, instead 
of letting me think you were 
an out-of-elbows gentleman?” 

“You mean, I presume, Miss 
Woodruff, when, in a moment 
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of weakness, I admitted to 
you that I did not belong to 
the servant class?” 
“Precisely, Mr Herries.” 
“Well, at that time, under 
the guarantee of the wager, I 
had no right to make any dis- 
closures at all. Besides, Miss 
Woodruff, I was not feeling as 
sure of myself as I do now.” 
Herries had said this with 
some earnestness, and Marjorie 
looked up at him quickly. 
“Not feeling so sure of your- 
self, Mr Herries? I don’t 
tumble. All I can see in it is 
that, in spite of Pop’s invit- 
ations, in spite of The Bud’s 
invitations, and in spite of my 
own wishes—which, of course, 
I don’t figure up as counting 
any with you—you have stayed 
away from us, when we at 
least expected you to come and 
make some explanation.” 
“My dear Miss Woodruff, I 


made all the explanation that 
I thought necessary to your 
father, and the reasons why I 
have stayed away so long are 


easily given. In the first 
place, I had my military duties 
toattend to; and in the second, 
as I said before, I did not feel 
sure of myself.” 

“Sure of yourself, Mr Her- 
ries? You seemed to have had 
assurance enough to burn when 
you were moving around in 
South Street.” 

“T had then, Miss Woodruff, 
and I don’t mind telling you 
that I came back to Brentley 
Burnham with the intention of 
atoning for my misdeeds; but 
I thought that you at least, 
Miss Woodruff, would have 
been pleased that I should act 
thus.” 
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“Me pleased! Mr Herries, 
is it usual for a girl to be 
pleased when the man who 
has just been instrumental in 
saving her life shows by his 
actions that he is bored stiff 
with her company? That is 
not our way out West. I call 
your gait mean.” 

“T assure you, Miss Wood- 
ruff, that my motives were 
anything but mean; but the 
truth is that I was not sure 
of myself.” 

Herries turned round so sud- 
denly on making this statement 
that he surprised a look in 
Marjorie’s eyes which caused 
her to turn her head away 
quickly, and instantly opened 
a new train of thought in his 
mind. They rode on in silence 
for a few seconds, and then 
Marjorie answered in a voice 
which had lost much of its 
feminine defiance— 

“Are you sure of yourself 
now, Mr Herries?” 

“T am, since yesterday, Miss 
Woodruff?” 

“Since yesterday? What’s 
yesterday got to do with it, 
anyway? You only added to 
your groochiness by riding 
away from me as if you were 
scared to death by me and 
the Count.” 

“Scared? Not by you, 
Miss Woodruff; possibly by 
the Count.” 

Marjorie stopped her mare 
dead in the roadway. 

“The Count, Mr Herries? 
Oh! I think I follow. Let me 
tell you straight away here, 
Mr Herries, that the Count 
doesn’t cut any ice, anyway ; 
and now I think we had better 
trot.” 
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They had not trotted more 
than a hundred yards when 
Herries suggested that they 
should walk again. 

“But you were saying just 
now that we should get the 
horses back into their stables 
as soon as possible.” 

“There is something just 
now on my mind more im- 
portant than the horses’ com- 
fort, Miss Woodruff. Am I to 
understand that mine was not 
an unwelcome arrival yester- 
day on the Downs?” 

Marjorie looked up quickly 
at her companion— 

“T can only speak for my- 
self, sir. I am not under- 
taking any responsibilities for 
the Count’s feelings, but I 
should not advise you to ask 
him.” 

‘‘ Which, I take it, Marjorie, 
is an intimation that I have 
been a fool for the last six 
weeks.” 

“T think we had better trot 
again, Mr Herries.” 

“Stop one moment, please, 
Miss Woodruff — Marjorie, I 
should say. Do you mean 
that you are reproaching me 
for not fulfilling a moral 
contract ?” 

Marjorie’s face was a study 
of maidenly anticipation. 

“T am not reproaching you 
with anything, Mr Herries ; 
I am only suggesting that we 
should trot the horses home. 
If you want to ask me any 
favour, you must come and 
dine with us to-night to show 
—well, let’s trot.” 

“T have but one favour to 
ask, Marjorie; you know well 
enough what it is!” 

“Come and dine, and you 
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shall have your answer, sir, 
Now let us trot.” 

This time Herries was obed- 
ient, and in silence, except 
for one or two commonplaces 
with regard to the horses, 
they trotted on for the rest 
of the distance. When they 
reached the park gates Herries 
pulled up saying— 

“T will go home now.” 

““Won’t you come in first, 
Mr Herries? I have taken 
you a long way out of your 
road.” 

“It is the most delightful 
journey that I have ever made 
by road, Marjorie; but if I 
am to get my answer to-night, 
I must go straight home now, 
I will come over in the car.” 

“Yes, and you must bring 
your two friends with you.” 

“T am afraid I cannot do 
that; they are both going 
back to-night. I expect that 
they have started already; 
that is why they disappeared 
so early in the run.” 

“It’s a pity,” answered Mar- 
jorie simply; “but it really 
doesn’t matter. But mind you 
will come.” 

“T have said it, Marjorie; 
and I will come now that you 
bid me, even if I had six rivers 
to swim!” 

“And you will let me ride 
The Bitter End?” 

“What? Do you want to 
take him over to California?” 

Marjorie gave Herries a quick 
arch look. 

“T have a hunch that Cali- 
fornia may be off, but I should 
like to ride that horse. But 
why do you still call him The 
Bitter End? It has such 4 
sinister ring.” 
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“T bought him as such, but 
you shall re-christen him if 


you like, Marjorie. What 
shall we call you, eh! old 
boy?” patting his neck. “See, 


your future mistress is talking 
about you.” 

“Say, Mr Herries, but that 
is coming along rather swiftly. 
Iam nobody’s future mistress, 
sir. Call him Black Ball; he 
looks like a black ball when 
he rounds his back like that.” 

“All right, Marjorie; Black 
Ball he shall be, though there 
seems a sinister ring about 
that too. But you must be 
getting your mare into the 
stables, and I have to dress. 
Au revoir, Marjorie.” 

“ Au revoir, Mr Herries.” 

Marjorie looked fine as she 
stood in the portico giving 
orders for special treatment 
for her mare: added to the 
splendid colour which the ex- 
ercise had given her, and 
which suited her so well, her 
eyes contained that indescrib- 
able look of modest triumph 
which is the crowning beauty 
in a woman’s face. The new 
footman was in attendance, 
and as she walked into the 
house she sent him to fetch 
Privit the butler. 

“Yes, miss,” said the butler, 
who was attending to a late 
afternoon tea, “what would 
you like—some poached eggs 
or something, miss? You 
must be tired and hungry 
after such a long day.” 

“No, thank you, Privit ; it’s 
too late for me to have any- 
thing now. You may just 


tell George to send a cup of 
coffee and a biscuit to my 
room. What I wanted to tell 
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you is to lay an extra place 
at dinner to-night: our neigh- 
bour, Mr Herries, is dining 
here.” 

Privit showed on his coun- 
tenance no evidence of the 
feelings which this announce- 
ment stirred within him. 

“Very good, miss,” he re- 
plied with dignity, and Marjorie 
went upstairs. 

It was now so late that a 
bath, a cup of coffee, and a 
short rest was all that Mar- 
jorie could expect in the way of 
refreshment before dinner. It 
was @ momentous rest all the 
same; and Marjorie in years 
to come, when she returned 
from a similarly long day with 
hounds, was destined often to 
look back on this occasion as 
one of the sweetest memories 
of her life. 

In many ways she was a 
strange girl; and although she 
might have had a retinue of 
tire-women if it had been her 
wish, yet she preferred to dis- 
pense with the services of a 
maid devoted entirely to her 
personal attendance. Her elder 
sister, who would do nothing 
for herself, was ready to go 
down to the drawing - room. 
As The Bud was starting to 
go downstairs, she stopped 
outside her younger sister’s 
room, knocked at the door, 
and went in, to find Marjorie, 
not yet half dressed, struggling 
in front of the glass with her 
unruly hair. 

“Why, Marjorie, you will 
never be in time for dinner! 
What has happened to you 
all day? you never came in 
to tea.” 

“T have had a perfectly 
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dandy day, Bud,” answered 
Marjorie, without turning her 
head, looking at her sister’s 
reflection in the glass —‘the 
most dandy day that I can 
recall.” 

“That's bully,” answered 
The Bud, languidly looking 
herself up and down in a 
big cheval glass that was con- 
venient for this examination. 
“Did you kill a lot of the 
poor little foxes?” 

Marjorie smiled. “No, we 
only killed one; but we had 
heaps of fun.” 

“Well, I must say it bores 
me stiff, all this smoke that 
you make about dogs and 
horses and hunts and what 
not. But what I want to 
talk to you about, honey, is 
this: You know I went over 
to Brentley Burnham yester- 
day. I didn’t see our nervey 


hired man. But he has got 


a fine old place, Marjorie; and 
from what Captain John Fox 
has been opening out, he is a 
lovely boy to boot.” 

“Well?” said Marjorie, in a 
tone of encouragement, to in- 
duce her sister to proceed with 
a conversation she didn’t seem 
quite at home in. The Bud 
was looking intently into the 
reflection of her sister’s face 
in the glass. 

“Really, Marjorie, I don’t 
know what I mean. But for 
goodness’ sake let me send 
Stevens in to do your hair,— 
you're screwing it all into 
knots.” 

“My hair will stand for 
itself, Bud. What is it about 
Osborn Herries?” 

‘*Well, Marjorie, if you will 
‘see’ my hand, it’s this way: 
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it’s about ‘two pairs’ with 
me at the present moment 
with Herries, and it might 
go up to ‘a flush’ if I saw 
more of him. Can your hand 
show anything better than 
that ?” 

Marjorie put the last hair. 
pin into place, and then turned 
round and faced her sister, 
Leaning over the back of her 
chair, she smiled as_ she 
answered— 

“Are we playing with a 
joker, Bud?” 

“Why, no, Marjorie. What 
do you mean? I don’t fol- 
low.” 

“Well, you just go down to 
the drawing-room to receive 
the guests,—you will be late 
if you don’t watch it,—and I 
will tell you the strength of 
my hand to-morrow, when 
you shall tell me how the 
game is to end. That is the 
present conundrum.” 

“ Marjorie, you are always a 
conundrum to me,” said The 
Bud, rising. “Anyway, we 
will be off our little gamble 
till to-morrow.” 

As the door closed behind 
her sister, Marjorie smiled 
triumphantly to herself. ‘It’s 
a cinch The Bud will not be 
‘coming in’ this time to- 
morrow,” was her mental com- 
ment. In seven minutes’ time 
Marjorie was dressed. Having 
effected the final touches, she 
rustled across to her writing- 
table, and taking out a slip 
of paper wrote a short sen- 
tence: blotting and folding the 
paper, she left the room and 
went down the passage to her 
father’s dressing-room. She 
was almost sure that he would 
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not be ready yet, as he was 
nearly always late in dressing 
for dinner. She had divined 
right : he was still in the room. 
She knocked. 

“Hullo, Marjorie, my girl! 
what is it you want?” said 
Maximilian J. B. as Marjorie 
came in. 

For answer Marjorie turned 
to his valet and said— 

“I wish to see my father 
alone for five minutes, George. 
Do you mind leaving the 
room?” 

“Why, Marjorie, nothing 
wrong, I hope?” said her 
father, when the door closed 
behind the servant. One look 
at his daughter was sufficient 
to show Maximilian J. B. that 
nothing was wrong. ‘“‘ What 
is it, little woman?” said the 
millionaire, putting his arm 
round his girl’s waist. 

“T want you to do some- 


thing for me, Pop.” 


“What is 
hunter?” 

“No, Pop; something I want 
you to do for me which, if you 
do now, I shall never want you 
to do again. I want you to 
make an announcement at 
dinner to-night.” 

“An announcement ? 
is the game, Marjorie?” 

For answer she handed him 
the slip of paper. He read it 
aloud: “I have much pleasure 
in rising to make an announce- 
ment of the engagement of my 
daughter Marjorie to Osborn 
Felix Herries.” 

Maximilian J. B. whistled, 
and then said, ‘Geewhiz! 
Marjorie, do you mean it?” 

For answer she instinctively 
rested her head on his shoulder 


it—a new 


What 
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to hide the sudden rush of 
colour which diffused her face, 
“You don’t mind, Pop, do 
you?” 

“Mind, my honey! I am 
delighted. He is a _ bully 
young fellow, and the way he 
carried himself over that wager 
business was tip-top. I am 
just for him, Marjorie,” and 
Maximilian J. B. caressed his 
daughter. “But, say, Margi, 
why make the announcement 
to-night? He will not be 
here,” 

“Yes, he will, Pop, I have 
asked him; he will be here.” 

“Have youtold yourmother?” 

“Not yet, Pop,—I am going 
to tell her now; but don’t say 
a word, I am just crazy that 
no one should know until 
time’s up.” 

“But how about the Count, 
Marjorie? he will take it pretty 
bad.” 

“Count von Meyer doesn’t 
cut any ice as far as I am con- 
cerned, Pop.” 

“Well, you are the most 
cunning little piece of goods 
that I have ever traded with: 
you go in and get the right 
side of your mother.” 

Although the announcement 
came to Maximilian J. B. as a 
very considerable surprise, yet 
it met with his entire approval : 
it may be said that anything 
that Marjorie might elect to do 
would have met with his ap- 
proval, but it also set him 
thinking, and it cleared up in 
his mind much of the mys 
which had somewhat troubled 
him regarding The Bud’s 
cryptic insinuations. ‘And 
to think,” he mused to himeelf, 
as he finished dressing, “that 
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I, who can generally see plum 
through six blocks, should not 
have been wise as to what 
was taking place in my own 
house, and under my very nose. 
Geewhiz! Maximilian J. B., 
you have struck a clean lode 
by shifting your wigwam to 
London. I wonder what they 
will say in Frisco! I am main 
pleased it is no titled swindler : 
he is a rare nice young fellow.” 

Maximilian J. B. came into 
his drawing-room five minutes 
later: Marjorie ran up to him 
and whispered in his ear, 
‘Mind, not a word to any one 
until you make the announce- 
ment, sir—not even to Osborn 
Herries: no sign.” 

It was certainly a surprise 
when, the whole of the house- 
party being assembled in the 
drawing-room, Privit threw 
open the door and announced, 
“ Mr Herries.” 

Maximilian J. B. filled in the 
situation, which might other- 
wise have been a little awk- 
ward, cleverly. “So here you 
are at last, Mr Herries! Come 
right in. I think you know 
everybody here. Well, you’ve 
been mighty sticky in finding 
your way over here.” 

The two people in the room 
who were most astonished by 
Herries’s appearance were Miss 
Woodruff and Count von 
Meyer. As The Bud graciously 
took the newcomer’s hand she 
said, “My word, Mr Herries, 
it has taken you a long time to 
thaw !” 

Dinner was announced at this 
moment, and Maximilian J. B., 
knowing his part, paired the 
Count off with his ample wife, 
and Marjorie with Herries. As 
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they proceeded into the passage 
on their way to the dining. 
room Marjorie whispered in 
Herries’s ear, “Osborn, the 
answer to your favour ig 
yes.” 

A pressure of his arm was 
all the situation at that 
moment would allow. It was 
a@ round table, and as the meal 
was going gaily enough Maxi- 
milian J. B. waited until the 
third course had been cleared 
before he rapped on the table 
and then rose to his feet, 
“Friends,” he said, “we are 
all intimates here, and I have 
a@ most interesting and pleas. 
ant pronouncement to make,” 
Privit and the footman, who 
were about to serve a new 
course, stood stock-still, while 
all the guests were reduced to 
silence at the rather, to the 
English idea, unconventional 
attitude of their host. “My 
pronouncement is this: my 
daughter Marjorie here has 
agreed to marry, at some 
future date, our good friend 
Mr Osborn Herries. I need 
not say that this pronounce- 
ment has the entire approval 
of the old folks. I ask you to 
drink to their long life and 
happiness.” 

It was certainly a bomb- 
shell. There were few in the 
room who were not affected: 
the immaculate Privit actually 
let the carving-fork fall from 
his hand ; The Bud looked from 
father to sister in amazement; 
the Count bit his lip. The 
first to appreciate the situation 
was John Fox, who, rising to 
his feet, said: ‘‘ Miss Marjorie, 
Herries, old boy, the best of 
luck.” The rest of the guests 
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then rose and drank their 
healths, while the majority left 
their places and moved round 
to shake hands with the young 
couple. But perhaps the most 
touching incident was when 
The Bud bent gracefully over 
her sister and kissed her. Put- 


ting both hands on Marijorie’s 
shoulders, she said, ‘‘ Marjorie, 
old girl, I am not ‘coming in’; 
I can’t face ‘the show down.’” 
The only member of the party 
who had no congratulations to 
offer was the German military 
attaché. 


CHAPTER V.—ON THE DOWNS. 


The engagement at Mount 
Vernon had been in force a 
fortnight. It made a very 
direct change in several of the 
plans which had been maturing 
in the Woodruff family. In 
the first place, it decided both 
daughters of the house to spend 
the whole of the winter in 
England, and it opened up a 
spirit of sociability in the 
neighbourhood which made 
life in England, for the Wood- 
ruffs, totally different to any- 
thing they had been led to 
anticipate from their first 
experience in London. Ap- 
parently there was only one 
dissentient from the Woodruff- 
Herries contract. This was 
the German attaché, who, with- 
out taking the trouble to 
tender his congratulations, dis- 
appeared from Mount Vernon 
by the earliest possible train 
on the day following the 
momentous dinner-party, and 
in an equally churlish spirit 
resisted all future invitations to 
share in the hospitality he had 
made use of so long. The Bud, 
who was as erratic in tempera- 
ment as she was variable in 
her affections, when she found 
that Herries and her sister 
had come to a fixed agree- 
ment, without laying bare a 


scandal tending to make them 
a laughing-stock both in their 
present abode and in San 
Francisco, accepted the situa- 
tion without any show of that 
petulance which had marked 
her previous appreciation of 
the Herries entanglement. At 
that period it was doubtful if 
her action had been disin- 
terested, but with that delight- 
ful spirit of irresponsibility 
which is so often discovered 
in our fair cousins from the 
Pacific Slope, she faced the 
situation without the slightest 
suggestion by word or manner 
that she had ever looked upon 
Herries as being worth even a 
“two pair” thought. All this 
was delightful, and Herries 
and Marjorie, through the 
medium of the hunting - field 
and a season that favoured 
them, found the time pass 
pleasantly enough. After con- 
siderable persuasion Herries 
permitted Marjorie to ride the 
black to hounds, and on the 
particular morning that the 
granting of this request was 
to be favoured Marjorie was in 
the highest spirits. Herries, 
having slept the night at 
Mount Vernon, took her to 
the meet in his car. They 
had had a spell of very mild 
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weather, but during the night 
there had been a change, and 
as the car carried them to the 
most popular meet of the 
season there was every indica- 
tion that a change for the 
worse was imminent. 

Hounds met that morning 
at the seat of a very old 
friend of Herries’s family. It 
was with great pride that 
Herries introduced his future 
bride to the grey-headed old 
statesman who had been his 
father’s friend and contem- 
porary. As soon as Herries 
had placed Marjorie under 
the wing of the hostess, he 
went down to the stables to 
see if the horses had arrived: 
the evening before he had 
telephoned to Dotty Jim to 
bring over the black with 
a lady’s saddle. He found 
Dotty Jim in the worst of 
tempers—in fact, the wizened 
little stableman was so 
crabbed - looking that his 
master, out of sheer amuse- 
ment, was fain to ask him 
what ailed him. 

“What ails me? more like 
you will be askin’ to-night 
what ails yourself, sir.” 

“Why, what’s wrong now?” 

“Well, sir, I tells yer as ’ow 
this Bitter, or Black Ball as 
yer now calls ’im, ain’t ’isself 
at all to-day, and at no time 
is ’e fit to carry a lidy.” 

“Ah, come now, Jim, you 
are a bit off colour yourself; 
you are seeing yellow to-day.” 

“Tt ain’t, sir, what I am a- 
seein’,—I sees all right. But 
it is what the ’orse sees: that 
’ere orse ’as been seein’ things 
all night. I tells yer, sir, as 
I told yer before, that this 
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’orse is queer, just as queer ag 
‘is mother was before ’im. ’E 
won’t do you no good, sir, if 
you takes ’im out to-day.” 

“Come, come, Jim, cheer up; 
it is the change in the weather 
that is upsetting you.” 

“It’s more than that, sir, 
and I tells yer, although you 
won't believe the likes of me, 
that this ’orse ’as just behaved 
to-night as ‘e did the day 
before ’e killed Mr James 
Beckwith: ’e won’t bring no 
body any luck to-day.” 

“Well, Jim, I am sorry that 
you are so down about it, but 
I am afraid that Miss Wood- 
ruff is so set upon riding the 
black that all your cant will 
not make her change her 
mind: certainly the horse has 
been perfectly quiet and fit 
with me,—a child could ride 
him.” 

“So be it, as you wish it, 
sir,—it’s no business of mine; 
but after to-day don’t come 
round and say as ’ow I didn’t 
tell you that the ‘orse was 
queer.” 

“All right, Jim; I hope you 
have seen that the saddle 
fits?” 

“Wish it didn’t, sir, but as 
it stands it might have been 
made for the ’orse.” 

With this assurance Herries 
returned to the house, to find 
that the Master, having fin- 
ished his stirrup -cup, had 
ordered the huntsmen to move 
off. 

By that vein of perversity 
which regulates the law of 
chances the huntsmen drew 
covert after covert, which usu- 
ally held foxes, without suc- 
cess. Although word came in 
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from two or three sources that 
foxes had been seen the pre- 
ceding evening, and even the 
same morning, adjacent to 
several well-known spinneys, 
yet it was not until half-past 
two that David the huntsman 
was able to get out of them 
a single whimper that signi- 
fied business. As is usually 
the case when hounds are 
slow to find, the field had 
considerably thinned by the 
time there was anything 
really on foot. 

Herries had told Marjorie 
of Dotty Jim’s sinister fore- 
boding with regard to Black 
Ball that day, but the horse 
had shown himself to be 
perfectly satisfied with the 
change to a side - saddle. 
Herries was surprised—he had 
never before seen the horse 
show such good manners. At 
last, about half-past two, a 


whimper went up from the 
end of a long strip of wood- 


land. Herries and Marjorie 
were waiting in one of the 
grass rides in the wood when 
they first heard the welcome 
music: it was lost for a second, 
then every hound it attracted 
picked up the line, until, in a 
few minutes, the whole pack 
within reach were moving 
strong. There was a crack- 
ling of underwood and the 
swish of hazel boughs as 
hounds and horses pushed 
through, and then presently, 
clear above all other pleasant 
noises, from outside came a 
view - holloa. Luck, rather 
than the knowledge of local- 
ity, and the habits of the 
Sussex fox, found Herries and 
Marjorie well placed. Both 
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huntsmen and Master selected 
the ride in which they were, 
as the shortest way to keep 
with hounds on the line which 
the view-holloa indicated. By 
the way that hounds came out 
of cover there was no doubt 
that scent was good: the 
country, however, was very 
enclosed, and although the 
fences were of such a nature 
that both the black and 
Herries’s horse could easily 
jump them, yet they were so 
frequent and so tricky that 
the country offered very few 
possibilities of really going. 
But though the country was 
not one to suit the real merits 
of Herries’s stable, yet the pace 
was quick enough to speedily 
reduce the field. For ten 
minutes Marjorie and Herries 
were going fast enough, though 
their horses constantly required 
to change, to enable them to 
negotiate heavegate rails and 
withy-bound hedges: ten min- 
utes brought a momentary 
check in a rather big wood, 
but hounds were soon on the 
line again, and when Herries, 
Marjorie, and the Master 
reached the corner of this 
wood, the pack was swarming 
up the far slope of a valley 
in front of them. The Master 
looked over his shoulder and 
shouted to Herries: “ He is 
making for the Downs—we’re 
in for something good; they 
will just fly on the far side 
of that incline.” Then, as 
an afterthought, he added, 
“There is a brook at the 
bottom here,—you will have 
to go fast.” 

It was a gentle decline into 
the valley, and Herries, not 
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knowing the country, thought 
it wise to select the same gap 
in the willows as the Master 
was heading for. For the first 
time in his life Herries had a 
momentary twinge of nervous- 
ness in the hunting-field: it 
was not on his own account, 
but for the precious little body 
so close behind him on the 
black horse. But as he looked 
back and saw the “gallop” 
light in Marjorie’s eyes, the 
bright glow on her cheeks, her 
unruly hair, also the honest 
stride of the black, this mo- 
mentary qualm vanished. With 
an exhortation to Marjorie to 
let the black do his best, he sat 
down and drove his own horse 
at the obstacle. Indeed it was 
a jump, but the Master went 
over like a bird, and Herries, 
correcting his own horse's 
momentary quaver as it saw 


the gleam of the water, raised 
his arm to help him to “take 


off.” As he did so he was 
aware of a black horse over- 
taking him: both horses rose 
together, and side by side they 
landed, with that sob of success 
which is the sign of a big jump 
safely negotiated. 

“Isn’t it stunning?” Herries 
heard, as Marjorie, scorning a 
lead, flashed past him: they 
slackened a little going up the 
incline, and Herries, looking 
back, saw that with the ex- 
ception of the whip and hunts- 
men there were no others tak- 
ing the brook. 

It was no time for bridges. 
Hounds were travelling too 
fast, and each thirty seconds 
was taking them into more 
open country. Once lost, the 
field would be out of it for the 
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rest of the day. Going up the 
incline, Herries had to ease his 
mare a little, but the black 
carried Marjorie as if she were 
a feather, so that she strength- 
ened her lead. As Herries 
reached the top of the rise he 
saw hounds streaming away 
over the meadow-waste which 
lies at the foot of the Downs; 
he saw that they looked peculi- 
arly white against a winter 
haze that mingled with the 
green of the turf; he also 
noticed that there was a cold 
sting in the air, and that 
peculiar crackle in the going 
which suggests a change in 
temperature. 

“We are going to have a 
touch of winter,” he mused to 
himself, as he allowed his mare 
to decrease a little the distance 
between him and the black. 
Hounds were going fine. It 
was evident the fox knew of 
some haven on the Downs, and 
was making a great bid to 
reach it; but he had already 
come far and was scenting 
admirably, so that hounds just 
now were able to race. Mar- 
jorie glanced back, and seeing 
Herries close behind her, eased 
the black a little to allow him 
to come up level. 

“TIsn’t it stunning?” she 
again exclaimed. 

“‘ Yes, Marjorie, this is better 
than anything I expected, but 
we will have to ease them a 
bit here through this heavy 
going. We have climbing in 
front of us. If we don’t ease 
them here we shall never get 
up those hills. Anyway, old 
girl, we have cut them all 
down. Bar the Master and 
huntsmen and one of the 
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whips, there seems to be none 
of them left in.” 
“Stunning!” was all that 
jorie could exclaim, as she 
had to sit the black to take 
one of the marsh watercourses. 
Again Herries fell back, because, 
good half-bred mare that she 
was, his mount could not gallop 
stride for stride with Black 
Ball now that the spirit of the 
hunt had entered into his soul. 
Up and over the first spur; a 
little bit of copse land ; a patch 
of roots ; a nasty fence out, and 
they were on the moor again ; 
a hard gallop round an under- 
feature ; and then they saw the 
pretty sight of hounds climb- 
ing—a forest of waving sterns 
slanting up the incline. Fora 


moment they saw them, and 
then they suddenly disappeared: 
it looked almost as if a curtain 


had been dropped across the 


panorama. A grey Channel 
mist was rolling over the low 
hills, and, encouraged by the 
haze of a winter’s day, promised 
to envelop the whole summit 
of the Downs. The huntsman 
knew, unless he would lose his 
pack, that he must follow by 
ear as best he could. The 
Master, aged in Downs lore, 
hoped that the bank of sea- 
cloud might be only partial. 
Marjorie, with the fire of 
the chase pulsing through her 
veins, knew nothing of moun- 
tain-fog lore, while Herries, 
making an effort behind her, 
was only just able to catch up 
to her as she and the black 
dived into a belt of mist. It 
was a curious sensation. Ina 
second they were enveloped 
with the cold fieecy cloud 
spume: except for half a dozen 
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yards the whole vision was 
obscured. 

“ Stop, Marjorie, stop; you 
cannot gallop on in this,” 
shouted Herries. He had just 
managed to catch up with her. 
With difficulty Marjorie pulled 
in the black, who, like his mis- 
tress, still hearing the music of 
the horn sounding weird and 
distant, reckless of the terrors 
that might lie within the mist- 
drift, was anxious to follow by 
ear, if not by eye. But Herries, 
who had known the deceptions 
of the Downs from childhood, 
knew that it would be mad- 
ness for them to attempt to 
continue in the run unless the 
mist should prove patchy and 
they should again strike a 
clear atmosphere. 

“We had far better go 
back, Margi,” he said, pulling 
out his watch. “ You see, we 
have been running for forty- 
five minutes, and as I don’t 
recognise the particular place 
we came in at, we may, if we 
are not careful, gallop over a 
chalk-pit, or something else 
equally disagreeable. Besides, 
feel how cold this mist is. 
It’s travelling devilish fast. 
I assure you, my girl, it’s no 
fun to be lost on these Downs 
in a mist. Once, when I was 
a youngster, I got caught in 
a mist on the Downs, and I 
rode round in a circle for 
three hours. I should not 
have got out then had it not 
lifted a bit.” 

At the present moment it 
certainly did not look like lift- 
ing, and with the prospect of 
the winter’s evening closing in 
rapidly, it promised to be dark 
almost immediately. 
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Herries had dismounted, 
because he had really been 
obliged to push his mare up 
the incline so that Marjorie 
should not escape him. He 
stood by Marjorie’s saddle 
lighting a cigarette, and to- 
gether they heard the voice 
of the pack growing fainter 
and fainter from the mysteri- 
ous depths of the fog-belt. 
Presently it ceased altogether. 

“Old girl, you are a good 
’un,” said Herries, patting his 
mare, and loosening the girth 
a couple of holes. “How do 
you like the black, Marjorie?” 

Marjorie leaned down and 
placed her hand on Herries’s 
shoulder,—“ He is just a daisy, 
Osborn; I never had such a 
lovely day before. Nothing 


would stop you, old man, would 
it?” said she, transferring her 
mark of affection from the man 
to the horse; “‘and the way he 


took that dinky little river 
was just superlative. Osborn, 
I shall always ride Black Ball 
now.” 

“So you may, Margi; he 
certainly carried you splen- 
didly to-day: it was topping 
until this beastly cloud came 
down on to us.” 

“It was perfectly lovely, 
Osborn. Don’t you talk to 
me about your Leicestershire. 
I cannot figure out anything 
more stunning than the gallop 
we have had to-day.” 

“‘ Well, it was a good burst, 
I allow, Marjorie; but wait 
till you see Leicestershire next 
year. Anyway, we must be 
jogging home now; it’s get- 
ting on for four, and it’s very 
nearly dark already.” 

Herries remounted, and they 
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started off, as Herries thought, 
in the direction from which 
they had arrived; but they 
had got well over the brow 
of the particular shoulder of 
the Downs at which the fox 
had led them before Marjorie 
had pulled the black in, and 
after they had moved forward 
about a quarter of an hour 
Herries found that instead of 
reaching the level of the 
marshes, as he had expected, 
they were breasting another 
slope of turf. The fog, if 
anything, had now become 
more opaque, and as darkness 
was closing down there was 
nothing left for them to do 
but to change their direction 
@ little, in the hope that they 
might strike the plains again. 
For another five minutes they 
moved on in the new direc- 
tion, and still found that they 
had a hill in front of them. 
It was then evident to Herries 
that they were lost—especially 
as by this time it was prac- 
tically dark. 

Anybody who has hunted 
on the South Downs will know 
that if a stranger who is 
ignorant of the landmarks be 
comes benighted, the chances 
are that he will have consider- 
able trouble to find his way 
home. On a dark night it is 
possible to wander about on 
this great expanse of common- 
land for hours, and miles, with- 
out stumbling upon any habi- 
tation: this could happen even 
when the atmosphere is clear, 
but once a Channel fog ob- 
scures all landmarks, the op- 
portunities of finding some one 
to direct you to a road are 
reduced to a minimum. By 
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half - past four Herries and 
Marjorie were totally lost, 
and a quarter of an hour 
later night had settled down 
with such a black pall all 
over the Downs that it was 
impossible for them to see 
through the mist three feet 
in front of their horses’ heads : 
it also began to be very cold. 

“What's to be done?” said 
Marjorie, when Herries an- 
nounced the fact that they 
were quite lost. 

“There is only one thing to 
be done,” said her companion, 
“and that is to give the horses 
their heads, and trust that 
we may either strike a trail 
that will lead somewhere, or 
stumble upon a village or farm- 
house.” 

So they gave the horses 
their heads and plodded on. 
The fog seemed to get thicker 
and thicker, and as the heat 
of the gallop died out of the 
wanderers’ bones, the cold bite 
of the mist seemed to pierce 
them through and through. 
For three solid hours they 
plodded up hill and down 
dale; once they struck a track 
which felt as if it would lead 
them somewhere, but they lost 
it on a hill- crest and were 
never able to find it again. 
Twice Herries, who insisted 
in riding a little in front, 
breasted his mare up against 
railings, which might have 
been protecting cliffs with a 
sheer drop of many hundred 
feet. On one of these occa- 
sions they could distinctly hear 
the moaning movement of a 
sullen sea. Herries immedi- 
ately turned their horses’ tails 
to the direction of that sinister 
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sound; the echo of the waves 
conjured up the horrible pos- 
sibilities of the Downs. Ex- 
cept the fences and a solitary 
stack, they could discover no 
other sign of human handi- 
craft. Herries had suggested 
that if Marjorie were too cold 
and tired to continue, they 
should make a hole in the 
stack and shelter in it; but 
Marjorie was for another 
effort, and they left the stack 
behind them, hoping that it 
might mean a farm in the 
vicinity. About eight o’clock 
they felt themselves descend- 
ing into a little valley, and 
at the bottom of this valley 
they discovered a track that 
had almost been worn into the 
dignity of a roadway. Herries 
immediately became cheerful. 

“If we follow this, Marjorie,” 
he said, ““we are safe to come 
somewhere, either to barn, 
castle, or church: there must 
be something at the end of 
this road.” The way grew 
darker and darker, and they 
found they were passing 
through a little under-wood. 
Herries’s mare stumbled over 
something. He jumped off. 

“Hooray, Margi, all our 
troubles are finished ! — here 
is a gate.” 

Marjorie, who was really 
becoming very tired, gave a 
sigh of relief. Herries swung 
the gate back, and another 
fifteen yards brought them up 
in front of a farmhouse. 

“This looks better,” said 
Herries, “but there don’t seem 
to be many people about,—the 
whole place is shut up.” 

“Never mind, it’s a place,” 
answered Marjorie; “I guess 
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I am too tired to go on any 
farther.” 

“T don’t care whether it’s 
shut up or not,” said Herries, 
“we will stay here anyway, 
even if I have to burst the door 
in. By Jove! the door is open.” 
Herries lifted the latch and 
pushed the door inwards. “Hie, 
there!” he shouted, “is any- 
body in there? Hello, there!” 
His voice reverberated through 
the passage, but there was no 
reply. 

“Tt seems to be deserted.” 

He went back to Marjorie. 
“Just hold the mare a second, 
will you, while I light a 
match ?” 

He handed the reins to 
Marjorie, and then going in- 
side the door lit a match. 

“By George!” she heard 
him say in muffled tones, “it’s 
@ nice old place ; it’s inhabited 
all right. Here is a lamp.” 

Marjorie saw him disappear 
into the interior, and presently 
heard his voice calling out to 
ask whether there was any- 
body in residence. In about 
three minutes he was back 
again holding a lamp in his 
hand. 

“T say, Margi, it’s rather a 
nice little place; it’s an old 
farmhouse, and the people 
who live here must be pretty 
well-to-do. Everything is 
awfully nice; they must have 
been caught in the mist and 
kept from coming home. There 
is a fire laid in the sitting- 
room. Now, look here, old 
girl, you just get down, and 
we will light the fire, and you 
will sit by that while I find the 
stables or some barn or place 
where we can put the gees; 
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possibly I may find some one 
there.” 

Herries helped Marjorie out 
of her saddle. For the moment 
she was so stiff that she could 
scarcely move, but by the time 
that Herries had tied the two 
horses to the stem of a creeper 
that stood outside the house 
she was able with his help to 
walk into the hall sitting-room, 
into which the front door 
opened. Here Herries had lit 
a lamp that stood on the table. 
Its dim light showed the room 
to be oak-panelled and full of 
the heavy oak furniture that it 
is still possible to find in many 
Sussex farmhouses. Although 
not luxuriously furnished, the 
room gave the impression of 
having been arranged for the 
comfort of some person, or 
persons, of means. A fire had 
already been laid in the open 
fireplace, evidently in anticipa- 
tion of some arrival; moreover, 
on the round table, in the centre 
of the room, there was both 
food and drink. 

“This is devilish funny,” 
said Herries, as he knelt down 
and lit the fire. ‘It looks like 
some bachelor establishment, 
and the owners have evidently 
been visiting some neighbour- 
ing village and got caught in 
this fog, which I would not 
be surprised turned to snow 
before morning,—it’s mighty 
cold now.” 

Marjorie shivered, and nestled 
down to catch the first heat of 
the wood-fire. 

“Well, you make yourself 
comfy here, Margi, while I go 
and look to the horses; but I 
think I will just annex these 
matches and the candle,—my 
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matches are giving out: it’s 
lucky I had enough to see me 
through the day and for our 
arrival here.” 

“Don’t be away longer than 
you can help, Osborn,” said 
Marjorie; “this is a creepy 
sort of place.” 

“Yes, it’s pretty old -fash- 
ioned, isn’t it? It ought to 
be able to tell a history, I 
should think, with these old 
ceilings and heavily-shuttered 
windows.” 

Herries went out, and Mar- 
jorie heard him take away 
the horses. Marjorie was 
thoroughly tired, and although 
she would not have owned it to 
a soul, she felt terrified in that 
deep-shadowed room as she 
heard the hoof-strokes of the 
horses growing fainter and 
fainter. Save for the crack- 
ling of the fire, a desperate 
silence possessed the cottage. 
Herries had been right, every- 
thing in the room seemed to 
bespeak a history of the past, 
—from the high wainscotting 
round the walls to the dismal 
shiny -faced clock standing 
silently in the corner. The 
silence was depressing. Each 
feature, in the half-light, stimu- 
lated the imagination. This 
was some smuggler’s haunt or 
highwayman’s rest ; her mind 
went back to all the legends of 
English outlawdom that she 
could remember. Wreckers, 
sheep-stealers, high tobies, as 
they danced before her imag- 
ination, seemed to fit in with 
her present surroundings. The 
black rafters over her head 
seemed to creak with the 
burdensome histories they had 
to support, the stone flags 
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dogs in the chimney corner. 
She heard a shout. Involun- 
tarily she jumped to her feet, 
and her heart almost stopped : 
some one was murdering 
Osborn. Then she heard the 
shout again, and recognised 
the voice. It was only the 
man she loved trying to dis- 
cover @ human being in the 
stables: he had shouted twice, 
she heard no more. For ten 
minutes she heard no sound 
save the crackling of the fire 
and an occasional creak in the 
joists above her head. Then 
the silence began to oppress her. 
Perhaps she had been mistaken, 
Herries had been calling for 
help, smugglers had attacked 
him, they were now rifling his 
pockets. Then she heard a 
step. Wasit two steps? She 
was so tired and overstrung 
that she could almost have 
shrieked aloud. Then a shadow 
in the door dissolved into a 
figure: it was Herries, and he 
burst into the room with his 
wonted good-humour. 

‘*T cannot find a soul, Mar- 
gi: it’s a most extraordinary 
place. There is quite a nice 
stable behind, and I have found 
both hay and straw; yet there 
is nothing in the stable, not 
even a cart, no sign of harness 
or anything. There is, how- 
ever, corn in the bin and hay 
in the rack. I cannot find 
anybody. I have shouted my- 
self hoarse. It’s quite mys- 
terious: it’s like what one has 
read of in books of the sea—a 
deserted ship.” 

“Tt’s awfully creepy here,” 
answered Marjorie. “I am 
glad you have come back: I 
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was getting just terrified. If 
it hadn’t been for this fire, I 
should be dead.” 

“Well, look here, there’s 
plenty of wood,” said Herries, 
who was far too utilitarian to 
think of spooks when there 
was good food on the table. 
The fare was simple: there 
was a cut of cheese, a piece of 
German sausage, and some 
bread and butter; and in a 
corner stood three bottles of 
beer. 

““Whoever they are,” said 
Herries, as he examined the 
beer, “they are simple folk. 
I tell you what, Marjorie, I 
am just going to look through 
the house before we have our 
meal. It occurred to me when 
I could find no one in the 
stables that it might be that 
someone had died suddenly, 
and that they had gone off in 
a hurry to get a doctor, or 
something like that, and then 
been blocked by the fog.” 

“Oh! don’t suggest such a 
horrid thing,” said Marjorie. 
“And I am going with you. 
I couldn’t stay down here by 
myself again if I thought there 
was a corpse in the house.” 

Herries lighted the candle. 
Then, hand in hand, these two 
made a survey of the house. 
There were two other rooms 
on the ground-floor, besides a 
spacious kitchen, with a dairy 
attached. The dairy was in 
disuse, but the kitchen still 
had the wreck of a fire in it. 
The other room was a sitting- 
room of some kind, and appar- 
ently was not much used. 
Herries remarked that there 
was not a single scrap of paper 
in the house, and no evidence 
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of any writing having been 
done; neither in the sitting. 
room was there any piece of 
furniture that would pass for 
a desk. 

“This is rather quaint,” he 
said to Marjorie, as they 
started for the low stairway. 
“T wonder what we shall find 
up above.” 

Marjorie clung to his arm. 
“But Iam glad we are going 
to see over the house before 
we settle down for food. It’s 
@ creepy sort of place.” 

The stairs certainly gave 
tone to Marjorie’s apprehen- 
sions, 

“Hullo! what have we here?” 
said Herries, as he threw open 
the first door. They were ina 
big low-ceilinged room ; in one 
corner stood a huge four-posted 
bed with the curtains drawn; 
near it was a round table, also 
spread as if in anticipation of 
@ meal, 

“By Jove! the people who 
use this room, when they do 
use it, are epicures. There’s 
quite a feast here,” said 
Herries, as he threw the light 
over the oak table. No cloth 
was laid on the surface, and 
the table was magnificently 
polished. It was laid for four 
places, and there was a variety 
of cold viands on the table,— 
chickens, a ham, a tongue, 
various tinned additions, and 
a supply of fruit. On the 
polished floor by the fire, which 
was also ready for lighting, 
were bottles of hock and claret. 

“By Jove, it’s a feast! I 
wonder who these Sybarites 
are.” 

As they threw the light into 
the corners, Herries and Mar- 
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jorie saw at once that the 
table and the food were hardly 
in keeping with the rest of the 
room. Marjorie walked across 
to the bed and pulled the cur- 
tain aside. She had almost 
expected to see the corpse 
which Herries had suggested 
lying there ; but it was evident 
from her inspection that the 
bed was not in use, although 
there were a couple of rugs 
piled up at the foot. In fact, 
the whole room had the ap- 
pearance of being a state-room, 
which had not been used as a 
sleeping apartment for some 
time. There was a heavy 
wardrobe by one wall; a wash- 
ing-stand, without a complete 
set of crockery, in a corner; 
and two rather antiquated 
chests of drawers, placed side 
by side, in another space. 
Further inspection of the house 
showed that there were four 
other bedrooms, two of which 
were in much the same state 
of disuse as the big room, and 
two which showed signs of 
more recent occupation. That 
is, one had a man’s suit of 
clothes thrown on a horse-hair 
couch, also two pairs of boots 
of foreign make ; while the last 
and smallest room had all the 
appearance of being still in 
use as the private apartment 
of a domestic. 

“Well,” said Herries, when 
they had finally inspected 
every nook and cranny up- 
stairs, “there is no trap about 
it as far as we can see, and we 
can go down and have our 
meal in the hall with a clear 
conscience, Marjorie. I tell 
you what,—we will go back 
to that room where the feast 
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is, and annex a delicacy or 
two. They, won’t miss it, be- 
cause, whoever they are, they 
evidently have no use for that 
supper this evening.” 

Having taken a bottle of 
claret, some biscuits, and sar- 
dines from the table upstairs, 
they returned to the fire in the 
hall; and without troubling 
themselves further, fell to on 
a wholesome, if simple, meal. 

Marjorie curled herself up 
in a big chair by the fire, 
while Herries lighted another 
cigarette and went to have a 
last look at the horses. 

“Don’t be long,” said Mar- 
jorie. “Suppose the rightful 
owners should come back before 
you are here?” 

“T will not be far away,” 
said Herries. 

In five minutes he was back 
with the report that the horses 
were perfectly happy, that the 
mist was if anything thicker, 
and that it was bitterly cold 
out. “I am afraid we shall 
have snow before morning, 
little woman,” he said, as he 
came and warmed his hands 
against the log fire-that was 
now roaring up the chimney. 
Then he sat down in a big 
chair. Marjorie was dead 
tired, and was almost asleep. 

“Look here,” said Herries, 
waking up; “I think, old girl, 
you had better go upstairs and 
lie down, You will be far 
more comfortable, and, what 
is more, if these people come 
in you won't be disturbed. 
Personally, I don’t think any- 
body could get here to-night ; 
anyway, let’s have a sleep,— 
I’m dead tired too.” 

“Tt’s all right; _ quite 
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comfortable here,” said Mar- 
jorie. 

“T very much doubt it,” 
answered Herries. ‘ Why not 
go and lie down on that big 
bed in the supper-room? I will 
keep watch in the little room 
next to you: we're safe to hear 
anybody if they come up.” 

Marjorie demurred at this 
suggestion for some time, but 
at last Herries persuaded her, 
so they went upstairs. Giving 
her a candle, he left her at 
the door of the big room, tell- 
ing her to knock on the wall 
if she wanted anything. He, 
himself, sat down in the next 
room, the unsheeted bed of 
which smelt as if it had not 
been used for years. 

Marjorie having taken the 
candle, pushed the door to: 
she could not have locked it 
if she would, for there was no 
key. She just walked over to 
the big four-poster, and put 
the candle down upon the edge 
of one of the quaint chests of 
drawers. Leaning on the corner 
of this piece of oak furniture 
in order to pull off her long 
riding-boots, she was startled 
to find the side of the chest 
spring open. It so startled her 
that she almost screamed; 
then recovering herself, she 
took the candle and examined 
the open trap. Inadvertently 
she had placed her hand and 
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weight upon a piece of beading 
which covered a spring; this 
discovered a secret cache in the 
side of the oak chest. Marjorie 
peered into it; it was quite 
empty, except for a deposit 
of dust. She shut the trap; it 
went in with a snap, and closed 
so cunningly that it took the 
closest scrutiny to discover its 
design. Marjorie pressed the 
beading a second time, and 
obedient to her touch the trap 
again opened. “How fascin- 
ating!” she said to herself as 
she shut it and drew back the 
curtains. Having divested her- 
self of her boots and thrown 
them into a corner, she climbed 
up into the high bed and pulled 
the musty old rugs over her. 
She had forgotten the candle, 
standing on the edge of the 
chest: there was a rent in the 
bed-hanging which enabled her 
to blow out the candle without 
again redrawing the curtains. 
She lay back on the hard 
ticking of the pillow, and in 
spite of the strangeness of her 
surroundings was 80 over- 
powered by the day’s exertion 
and excitement that she was 
asleep almost immediately. 
Even before this, her com- 
panion in the next room, who 
had promised to watch all 
night, was overcome by a wear- 
iness which, in spite of his best 
intentions, overpowered him. 
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It may be the sad truth, 
as Sir William Hunter once 
lamented, that the English 
drama in India is played amid 
a bustle of exits and entrances 
and a hurried scene - shifting 
which allow time for nothing 
but the present. Yet now and 
again the memories of the past 
will not be denied their due. 
Lord Curzon’s appeal for some 
adequate commemoration of 
the work of Clive in India has 
awakened a flicker of interest 
in “the man who at the age 
of thirty-one laid the founda- 
tions of an empire more endur- 
ing than Alexander’s, more 
splendid than Cesar’s.” May 
not advantage be taken to 
grasp yet another opportunity 
that has offered itself (as it 
would seem in vain) of an 
excursion into that land of 
dreams, in which Englishmen 
pulled at hookahs and lived in 
Oriental state, and fortunes 
were still to be made by shak- 
ing the pagoda-tree? 

In all the biographical notices 
which appeared upon the occa- 
sion of the death in April last 
of the Earl of Liverpool, Lord 
Steward of his Majesty’s 
household, mention was duly 
made of his close connec- 
tion with the second earl of 
the first creation, who was 
Prime Minister of England for 
fifteen years in days when the 
“First Gentleman in Europe ” 
was regent and king. But in 
not one case was a step taken 
beyond. And yet that step 
would have landed us at once 
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in the midst of the “troubles” 
in Bengal of the year 1756, 
and have brought us into the 
company of one who, as a child, 
had looked upon the face of 
Seraj-ud-dowlah of Black Hole 
infamy, and could remember 
the day when the English in 
Bengal were “never mentioned 
except with pity and con- 
tempt.” For the mother of 
the Prime Minister was the 
daughter of William Watts, 
who was second of Council at 
Fort William and chief of the 
factory at Cossimbazar, hard 
by the Nabob’s Court at Moor- 
shedabad, during that time of 
humiliation and defeat. Watts 
was no courtier, as Jean Law, 
the chief of the neighbouring 
factory at Saidabad and 
nephew of the famous fin- 
ancier, was. Instead of cul- 
tivating the young Nabob’s 
friendship, he was unwise 
enough to return a bold and 
uncompromising reply to the 
demand made upon him to 
demolish his newly made forti- 
fications. An immediate ad- 
vance on Cossimbazar was the 
Nabob’s rejoinder, and it was 
quickly followed by the sur- 
render of the English without 
the firing of a shot, and the 
dramatic suicide of John Elliot, 
the lieutenant in command of 
the garrison. Watts, who was 
in the palace at Moorshedabad 
at the time, and his wife and 
three children, were at once 
made prisoners. The mother 
of Seraj-ud-dowlah befriended 
them, however, and, it is said, 
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took Mrs Watts and her 
little ones into the zenana. 
Amelia, the future mother of 
the Prime Minister, was some 
six years old at the time; 
Edward, her brother, was 
about four; and Sophia, the 
youngest, was a baby of twelve 
months. After the lapse of 
thirty-seven days, while the 
Nabob was pursuing his vic- 
torious career at Calcutta, the 
Begum contrived to send her 
unwilling guests under escort 
to the French factory; and 
here they were most hospitably 
entertained by M. Law until 
they could be sent down the 
river. The surrender of Fort 
William and the Black Hole 
tragedy completed the discom- 
fiture of the English in Bengal. 
On Seraj-ud-dowlah’s return 
to Moorshedabad, after his 
triumphant entry into Cal- 
cutta, he was prevailed upon 
to allow Watts to join his 
family, and the French chief 
soon found himself sheltering 
not only the fugitives from 
Cossimbazar, but Holwell and 
the three others who had 
“escaped the hell in minia- 
ture” of the Black Hole. A 
few months later, the news 
of the doings of Clive and 
Watson changed Seraj- ud- 
dowlah’s hostility to indecision 
and alarm. Thinking Watts 
a weak, simple person, he re- 
admitted him to his counsels, 
with the result that the Eng- 
lish factor found it an easy 
task to hoodwink him dur- 
ing the intrigues which pre- 
ceded the “crowning mercy” 
of Plassey. 

In 1760 Watts retired from 
the Company’s service, and 
with his family returned to 
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England, where he died in 
1764. Of his three children, 
none revisited the East, 
Amelia, the eldest, “a girl 
of great beauty and accom- 
plishments,” married in 1769 
Charles Jenkinson, eldest son 
of Colonel Charles Jenkinson, 
who was second in command 
of the Blues at Dettingen. 
He occupied a prominent place 
in the public life of the day, 
and was Secretary at War 
in 1778, and President of the 
Board of Trade from 1786 to 
1804. In 1786 he was created 
Baron Hawkesbury, and, ten 
years later, Earl of Liverpool; 
and on his death in 1808 was 
succeeded by his eldest son, 
Robert Banks Jenkinson, who 
had already, in 1803, been 
called up to the House of 
Lords in his father’s barony. 
From 1812 to 1827 the second 
earl filled the office of Prime 
Minister, and died in 1828 
without issue, when there was 
a failure of the direct line of 
Amelia Watts. The title passed 
to a half-brother, who, as third 
earl, acted in the capacity of 
Lord Steward from 1841 to 
1846, and died in 1851, leav- 
ing no male heirs, but two 
daughters and co-heirs, of 
whom the eldest to leave 
issue was the mother of the 
late Earl of Liverpool, the 
first peer of the new crea- 
tion. Amelia’s brother, Edward 
Watts of Hanslope Park in the 
county of Bucks, is still repre- 
sented by direct descendants, 
in whose possession are por- 
traits both of William Watts 
and his wife. The arms of the 
family recall their association 
with India: azure, three arrows 
or, feathered and headed argent, 
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on a chief of the second as 
many Moor’s heads couped and 
sidefaced sable: as does the 
motto, Non eget Mauri jaculis 
neque arcu. The youngest 
child, Sophia, married George 
Poyntz Ricketts, once Gover- 
nor of Barbadoes. 

But although the children 
of Watts remained in Eng- 
land and flourished there, his 
widow elected, immediately 
after her eldest daughter’s 
marriage in 1769, to return 
to Bengal. For the next 
forty-three years she resided 


continuously in Calcutta, 
where she became one of the 
“institutions” of the city. 


Her fame was threefold: she 
was remarkable for her lon- 
gevity, her influence and pop- 
ularity in Calcutta society, 
and her four weddings. She 
had already had two hus- 
bands when she _ married 
Watts in 1749; but, nothing 
deterred, essayed a fourth 
matrimonial venture in 1774, 
when, being in her fiftieth 
year, she “intermarried with 
the Reverend William Johnson, 
then principle [sic] chaplain 
of the Presidency of Fort 
William.” It is to Johnson 
that Calcutta owes the build- 
ing of the old cathedral, 
which, like some city church 
in modern London, lives and 
broods upon its past glories 
in the midst of what is now 
the business quarter of Char- 
nock’s modest settlement 
among the marshes. No 
picture of eighteenth-century 
Calcutta is complete without 
@ vision of portly, self-satis- 
fied “Padra” Johnson, rolling 
in his pocket the gold mohurs 
he has earned by celebrating 
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@ great man’s wedding at his 
private house, and stopping, 
it may be, to hobnob with 
Hicky, the “‘true-born Eng- 
lishman,” father of the Cal- 
cutta Press, as he hurries to 
the coffee-house to catch the 
latest scandal concerning the 
“ dignities” for to-morrow’s 
‘Gazette. A popular man 
was the good parson in old 
Calcutta; but he does not 
seem somehow to have “hit 
it off” with his wife—for she 
refused to accompany him to 
England in 1788, and he was 
left to console himself as best 
he could with the thirty-five 
thousand pounds he is said 
to have carried home by way 
of a competence. 

“Begum” Johnson, to give 
her the title by which she was 
universally known, preferred 
the certainty of a reign in 
Calcutta to the possibilities of 
a life in England, which she 
had already tasted and not 
relished. The owner of an 
ample fortune, she lived “in a 
style of dignified and generous 
hospitality,” and her house 
was for the next quarter of a 
century the rendezvous of the 
fashionable world of Calcutta. 


“Her manners were cheerful, 
polished, and highly pleasing. She 
abounded in anecdote: and possess- 
ing ease and affability of communica- 
tion, her conversation was always 
interesting, without any tendency to 
fatigue the hearer. Her views of 
life were correct, and the benevolence 
of her heart and the warmth of her 
affections continued unimpaired to 
the latest period of her life.” 


Migratory Calcutta is de- 
clared to plead guilty to the 
charge of taking knowledge 
only of the people with whom 
it dances and dines. 


Yet even 
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the most careless of a later 
generation may fairly imagine 
the charm which intercourse 
must have had with one who 
had been the prisoner of Seraj- 
ud-dowlah, and had been in- 
deed, as she would tell her 
visitors, saved from his harem 
only by the intercession of his 
mother Amina Begum, who 
had been the wife of a wor- 
shipful member of Council in 
the days of Colonel Clive and 
the Black Hole, who could 
remember the hurried digging 
of the Mahratta Ditch, and 
yet who lived to see John 
Company dictating terms to 
Holkar and Scindia and the 
very Mahrattas whose on- 
slaught on the settlement she 
had once so much dreaded. 
When the first Lord Minto 
landed in India in 1807, 
fifty years exactly had elapsed 
since the sovereignty of Bengal 
had passed into the hands of 
the English merchants at 
Calcutta, whose president had 
not long before deemed it no 
shame to address the Emperor 
Furruckseer, “the lord of the 
world and the present age,” 
with phrases of the utmost 
self-abasement, and to proffer 
his request as “the smallest 
particle of sand,” with his 
“forehead at command rub’d 
on the ground, and reverence 
due from a slave among those 
that make their request to 
your Throne, which is the Seat 
of Miracles.” But there had 
come between Lord Minto and 
the past a “glorious little 
man”: and those who desire 
to realise how full and com- 
plete was the development and 
fulfilment of Wellesley’s policy 
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have but to unroll the map of 
India of the day of Hastings 
and compare it with the map 
as it stood at the dawn of the 
nineteenth century, only twenty 
years later. 

Calcutta seems to have 
agreed with Begum Johnson, 
in spite of the execrable repu- 
tation it enjoyed in her day 
and for many a long year 
afterwards. It was openly 
said that “men’s lives ad- 
vanced to or nigh the age 
of forty are very precarious 
in such a change of climate 
from their native country.” 
But she lived on to see first 
Hastings, and then Cornwallis 
and Wellesley, out of the 
saddle, and witnessed almost 
the end of Lord Minto’s 
Governor - Generalship. She 
prided herself to the last 
upon keeping up the old 
usages of Calcutta society. 
The afternoon dinner at two 
or three o’clock was relig- 
iously followed by the siesta; 
and then would come the air- 
ing in her carriage on the 
“course,” or drive across the 
great plain or Maidan which 
separates the city from the 
river bank. It was the soli- 
tary evening resort of Calcutta 
fashion, although, by all ac- 
counts, it was very dusty and 
very crowded. According to 
the old poem, ten mouthfuls 
of dust were swallowed in 
the attempt to secure one of 
fresh air; but it was the 
place, nevertheless, to which 
every one flocked of an even- 
ing, and was the “scene,” we 
are assured, “of various grad- 
ations of equestrian skill and 
charioteering excellence — the 
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very Rotten Row of our 
Eastern emporium.” Each 
carriage was met, as night 
fell, by mussalchees, or torch- 
bearers, who ran before the 
horses “at the rate of full 
eight miles an hour,” and 
“the numerous lights moving 
along the esplanade produced 
a singular and pleasing effect.” 
After her return from the 
course the Begum would order 
her house in Clive Street to 
be lit up and thrown open 
for the reception of visitors 
until ten o’clock at night. All 
who were on visiting terms 
were expected to call to offer 
their respects; and if a gentle- 
man was asked to put down 
his hat, it was considered as 
an invitation to supper. 

By reason both of her own 
remarkable force of character 
and of the close relationship 
in which she stood to Lord 
Liverpool, the Begum con- 
tinued for many years to be 
the acknowledged leader of 
Calcutta society. Her house, 
Colonel Sleeman has left it 
on record, was the resort of 
all the gentry from the 
Governor-General downwards ; 
and when she died on the 
3rd February 1812, having 
nearly completed her eighty- 
seventh year,— “the oldest 
British resident in Bengal, 
universally beloved, respected, 
and revered,”— she was ac- 
corded the distinction of a 
public funeral. The old bury- 
ing - ground, which adjoins 
the old cathedral, and had 
been then closed for forty 
years, was reopened in her 
honour. During the govern- 
ment of Lord Wellesley she 
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had been allowed the special 
privilege of selecting her last 
resting-place to the northward 
of the monument erected over 
the grave of Admiral Watson 
at the north-west angle of the 
churchyard ; and there she was 
interred. ‘The funeral,” we 
read, “was attended by a 
numerous company, among 
whom were the Right Honour- 
able the Governor - General 
(Lord Minto) in the state 
coach with six horses, and a 
detachment of the  body- 
guard”; the Honourable Sir 
Henry Russell, Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court, and 
uncle of the ill-fated Rose 
Aylmer, whose fame is 
“carved as it were in ivory 
or in gems” in Landor’s 
touching elegy; ‘“‘the Honour- 
able John Lumsden, Esq. (Mem- 
ber of Council), and other high 
officials of the Settlement.” 
Her tomb, which is built in 
the form of a Greek shrine, is 
still extant in the old church- 
yard, and the inscription which 
it bears sets out her life’s 
history amply, if not always 
correctly. She sleeps in goodly 
fellowship with many a man 
who has given his life to build 
up England’s empire in the 
East. Opposite stands the 
massive octagonal mausoleum 
of old Job Charnock, “always a 
faithful man to his Company,” 
who rests undisturbed amid 
the dust and din of the great 
town he called into existence. 
To her right lies one whose 
fate it was to die in the full 
tide of success, but whose 
name is imperishably written 
upon the annals of old Cal- 
cutta. Let the simple yet elo- 
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quent inscription speak for 
itself :— 


“Here lies interred the Body of 
Cares Watson, Esq., Vice-Admiral 
of the White, Commander-in-Chief of 
His Majesty’s Naval Forces in the 
East Indies, who departed this life 
the 16th day of August 1757, in the 
44th year of his age. Geriah taken, 
February 13, 1756; Calcutta freed, 
January 11th, 1757 ; Chandernagore 
taken, March 23rd, 1757.  Exegit 
monumentum ere perennius.” 


Ay, indeed! Hxegit monu- 
mentum cere perennius. And 
yet how many Englishmen 
who visit his tomb in Calcutta, 
or hurry past it on their way 
to counting-house and bank- 
parlour, realise what a debt 
they owe to him? How many 


Englishmen can tell the tale 
of his glorious achievements, 
of those who gaze upon the 
memorial erected in his honour 
in the north transept of West- 
minster Abbey, hard by the 


graves of Gladstone and Pitt 
and Fox and Grattan? In 
these breathless days forecasts 
of the future are all the 
fashion, and memories of by- 
gone days are thrust into the 
background. And even in the 
unchanging East, the glare of 
the present comes swiftly to 
blind us to the glamour of the 
past. A new Calcutta is aris- 
ing which would puzzle not 
only Admiral Watson and 
Begum Johnson, but the man 
and woman of only a gener- 
ation ago. The talk is all of 
the Anglo-Indian Haussmann, 
who is coming to transform 
the teeming native quarter, 
and make of it a model city 
of broad roads and sanitary 
dwellings. On every side the 
electric car and the electric fan 
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tell of the advent of a new 
era. Captains of ships at 
anchor in the Hooghly no 
longer send one of the crew 
every morning to clear the 
cables of their encumbrance 
of corpses. The goodwill of a 
rainy season has ceased to be 
worth five thousand pounds to 
an undertaker. Naked faquirs 
have given over parading the 
streets; nor may human sacri- 
fices be witnessed at Kali’s 
historic temple. But with all 
the change that is coming over 
her, Calcutta is still a queen 
of two faces. Here and there 
a familiar object will greet the 
ghost from a forgotten world. 
The long stream of pilgrims on 
their way to bathe in the 
sacred river, and the Mussal- 
man shouting his ‘ Huson- 
Hawson” at Mohurrum time, 
serve to remind us of to-day 
that Calcutta is still at the 
parting of the ways. She is 
the creation of the West. The 
ideals and the civilisation of 
the West are luring her on, 
and the spirit of advancement 
is abroad. But the prejudices 
and customs of a religion half 
as old as time are not to be dis- 
carded in the twinkling of an 
eye. The marvel in modern Cal- 
cutta is not what remains to be 
done, but what has been done. 
And he that would appreciate 
the truth of the aphorism has 
only to transport himself for a 
little while, as we have striven 
to do, into the vanished world 
—not yet a hundred years old 
—that acknowledged Wellesley 
and Minto as its king in turn, 
and Begum Johnson as its un- 
disputed queen. 
H. E. A. Corron, 
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THE EDUCATION OF YOUTH—-ANCIENT AUTHORIT!ES—PLATO AND TULLY— 


THE EXAMPLE OF POLONIUS— BOOKS OF 


COURTESY— THEIR FAILURE 


AND QUALITY — PEACHAM’S ‘ COMPLEAT GENTLEMAN’ — SIR FRANCIS 
OSBORN AND LORD BURLEIGH—-THE STANDARDS OF TO-DAY. 


FoR many centuries, even 
from the beginning of time, the 
education of ingenuous youth 
has been a favourite pastime 
of the philosopher, the ped- 
agogue, and the statesman. 
Practice has been fitted to 
theory; aspiration has been 
followed by experiment; and 
there is no generation that 
has not had its own system 
of training the body and 
the mind. The theorists, of 
course, have borrowed patiently 
from one another. Their 
treatises are held together by 
a firm thread of argument, 
even though their methods are 
shaped and coloured by the 
accidents of time and place. 
One fervent pedagogue of the 
early seventeenth century cites, 
as his predecessors in the art 
of instruction, “ Plutarch, Eras- 
mus, Vives, Sadolet, Sturmius, 
Osorius, Sir Thomas Eliot, M. 
Askham, with sundry others.” 
The list is long, and yet omits the 
principal authorities. Where 
is Xenophon, whose education 
of a prince might still have a 
practical application? Where 
is Seneca, whose works are 
a perfect arsenal of sound 
morals? Where, above all, are 
Plato and Cicero, who have 
done more than any of their 
rivals to mitigate the asperity 
and to correct the opinions of 
the world? 


Consciously or unconscious- 
ly, we bow the knee to these 
masters. The influence of 
Plato needs no elaborate proof. 
His works were the potent, if 
indirect, inspiration of Eliza- 
bethan romance, and his teach- 
ing, interpreted by Castiglione 
in his ‘Courtier,’ was aimed to 
fashion the imperious gentle- 
man of the sixteenth century. 
To the generation which suc- 
ceeded the golden age of 
Shakespeare and Leicester, of 
Spenser and Drake, Cicero 
appeared the father of all wis- 
dom, and his splendour shone 
undimmed for two centuries. 
Wherever you look, you find 
Tully’s ‘Offices’ acclaimed the 
bible of the worldly wise and 
the politely learned. Peacham 
in his ‘Compleat Gentleman’ 
(1622) adjured his readers “ not 
to let it seem contemptible to 
them, because it lyeth tossed 
and torn in every school,” and 
appealed with confidence to 
an authority than which none 
stood higherin England. “The 
old Lord Burghley, Lord High 
Treasurer of England,” we are 
told by Peacham, “to his dying 
day would always carry Tully’s 
‘Offices’ about him, either in his 
bosom or pocket, being suffic- 
ient to make both a scholar 
and an honest man.” One 
other example, out of many, 
will suffice to illustrate the 
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general veneration in which 
the book was held. “I will 
commend one book to you,” 
wrote the Earl of Bedford to 
his sons, when Charles I. was 
on the throne; “we begin 
with it when we are boys, yet 
it will become the oldest and 
gravest man’s hand,— it is 
Tully’s ‘Offices’: a most wise 
and useful book, where you 
shall have excellent philosophy 
excellently dressed. And those 
that are skilful in the language 
say, that the whole Latin 
tongue is there with all its 
purity and propriety.” Thus 
it was that Cicero governed 
the morals and style of Europe 
for some hundreds of years; 
nor are we free from his dom- 
ination even in these days of 
progress and democracy. 
From the patient study of 
the past there was evolved in 
the England of the sixteenth 
century a form of literature 
now known as the Book of 
Courtesy. The habit of chiv- 
alry had some effect in shaping 
its style and directing its ad- 
monition. But its material was 
freshly gathered. Plutarch and 
Machiavelli provided it with 
historical examples. Its morals 
—often obvious enough—were 
drawn, as we have said, from 
Plato, Cicero, and the rest. Its 
purpose, to make a gentleman 
in a sense that then was 
modern, was all its own. 
Sometimes it took the form 
of an elaborate treatise, with 
divisions and _ subdivisions. 
More often it was composed 
by an anxious father, and 
addressed in a spirit of warn- 
ing to a son. In every case 
its interest for us is greater 
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than was its value for those 
to whom it was addressed, and 
we may read it without any 
of the suspicion natural] 
evoked by the efforts of those 
who would do us good. 

The Books of Courtesy were, 
at their worst, masterpieces of 
trite instruction. They were 
deliberate attempts to incul- 
cate the obvious. When Shake- 
speare permitted Polonius to 
teach Laertes the elementary 
lessons of virtue and happiness 
at the most inopportune mo- 
ment, when the wind sat in 
the shoulder of his sail, he 
was surely pouring contempt 
upon the popular habit of ad- 
monition. “Give thy thoughts 
no tongue,” “be thou familiar 
but not vulgar,” “beware of 
entrance to a quarrel,” “costly 
thy habit as thy purse can 
buy, but not express’d in 
fancy,” “neither a lender nor 
a borrower be,” “‘to thine own 
self be true,” &c., &c.,—here are 
headings for every sermon. 
Expand them with appropriate 
illustrations and you get a 
veritable Book of Courtesy. 
But when we look at the 
Books themselves, it is not 
only their timid similarity, one 
to another, which strikes us, 
but also their practical useless- 
ness. As you read them, you 
are sure that they did not 
mould manners. From Peach- 
am’s ‘Compleat Gentleman’ 
down to ‘Sandford and Merton’ 
and the books of etiquette, 
they have missed their mark. 
Some have been designed to 
make a gentleman ; others, had 
they not failed, would have 
produced a prig or a lackey. 
But for good or for ill they 
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were all doomed to failure. 
Words cannot take the place 
of deeds. Precept is powerless 
before example. Nature can- 
not be expelled by a honeyed 
argument. And while first 
principles would indicate that 
the Books of Courtesy did not 
fulfil the purpose for which 
they were designed, it is easy 
to test their insufficiency by 
known examples. In one of 
the two reprints! which have 
suggested our argument, we 
are presented with Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s ‘Instructions to his 
Son,’ who is exhorted after the 
best manner to be gentle, 
sober, and unassuming; and 
as we read these instructions 
we can remember only Aubrey’s 
anecdote of the younger 
Raleigh. Being once in com- 
pany, he gave way to infam- 
ous boastings and denied God, 
for which his affronted father 
struck him. Whereupon the 
younger Raleigh hit his neigh- 
bour a violent blow, saying, 
“Box about; it will reach the 
old man anon.” From which 
we may assume that the 
father’s lessons were of small 
effect, and that the wilful son 
went his own way in spite of 
excellent counsel most amiably 
administered. 

A far more _ conspicuous 
failure was Lord Chesterfield’s. 
In his ‘Letters to his Son’ 
the art of courtesy found its 
culmination. All the courtly 
works which were composed 
before his time were but a 
preparation for his master- 
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piece. The zeal wherewith 
he admonished his son was 
equalled by the wisdom and 
justice of the lessons which 
he taught. And his son so 
ill repaid the debt of nurture 
that he grew up a well-mean- 
ing oaf. The failure was not 
the fault of the father nor of 
the son. It is the fault of 
nature. The old will instruct, 
and the young will neglect 
instruction, to the end of time. 
The impulse to teach is as 
imperious as the resolution not 
to learn. Even where acqui- 
escence seems obvious, it is 
commonly inherited instinct, 
not a patient submission, which 
has reached the end. 

But when we have admitted 
that the Books of Courtesy did 
not achieve the impossible, we 
have said the last word in 
their dispraise. If in their 
own age they failed of their 
purpose, they are of the utmost 
importance to ours. They are, 
in brief, the most valuable 
documents for the history of 
manners which have come down 
to us. Though their authors 
could not purvey good morals 
by the pound, they could at 
least liberate their own souls. 
If they could not exhort to 
virtue with any chance of a 
successful conversion, they 
could at least express the 
virtue which prevailed in their 
time. They still point with 
immortal finger to the standard 
which their aspiration set up. 
In other words, the Books of 
Courtesy are based less upon 





1 Peacham’s Compleat Gentleman, with an Introduction by G. 8S. Gordon. 
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hope than upon observation. 
Their method is inductive. 
They collect within their covers 
all the facts which shall throw 
light upon the conduct and 
manners which in their time 
were thought of good report. 
Even though Peacham had no 
disciples, we should still know 
from his treatise the ideal of 
life cherished by the cavaliers. 
Though Chesterfield could not 
persuade his son to engross the 
graces, as the Duke of Marl- 
borough engrossed them, he has 
left us an imperishable record 
of his ambition. And we read 
his book, in perfect indifference 
to its result, because incident- 
ally it gives us a vivid picture 
of a dead age, and paints those 
very traits which are always 
omitted by the hand of the 
palatial historian. 

Henry Peacham’s ‘Compleat 
Gentleman’ stands aloof and 
apart from the other Books 
of Courtesy we shall presently 
mention. It was composed 
not by a careful father for 
his son, but by an amiable 
and travelled pedagogue, who 
confidently addressed those who 
aspired to grow up into fearless, 
well-mannered cavaliers. His 
ambition was the ambition, now 
wholly dismoded, to make 
scholars and gentlemen. The 
definition of nobility which is 
the basis of his treatise is 
neither narrow nor informed 
by the prejudices of rank and 
place. In his eyes it is “in- 
herent and natural,” and “can 
have (as the Diamond) the 
lustre but only from itself: 
Honours and Titles externally 
conferred are but attendant 
upon desert, and are but as 
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apparell, and the Drapery to 
a beautiful body.” Firmly 
convinced that a career was 
open to all the talents, he 
takes pleasure in recording 
that Diocletian was the son 
of a scrivener, Valentinian of 
a rope-maker, Maximinus of a 
smith, and Pertinax of a wood- 
monger; and declares without 
doubt and without patronage 
that “the truly valorous or 
any way vertuous are never 
ashamed of their so meane 
Parentage, but rather glory 
in themselves that their merit 
hath advanced them above so 
many thousands farre better 
descended.” Though Peacham 
wrote before the days of adver- 
tised democracy, he understood 
the proper structure of society 
far better than the noisy 
clamourers of to-day, who be- 
lieve that virtue resides in 
ignominy and incompetence, 
merely because the ignomini- 
ous and incompetent outnum- 
ber the wise and brave. 

But nobility, in Peacham’s 
view, is not enough. Being 
inherent, it yet needs culti- 
vating, as the diamond needs 
cutting into facets before it 
reveals its perfect brilliance. 
It is well for a man to be a 
gentleman; but he must be 
a scholar also. In _ other 
words, “the Fountaine of all 
Counsell and Instruction is the 
knowledge of good Learning.” 
And herein Peacham found his 
contemporaries sadly careless. 
“Most gentlemen,” says he, 
“will give better wages and 
deale more bountifully with 
a fellow who can but teach 4 
Dogge, or reclaime an Hawke, 
than upon an honest, learned, 
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and well-qualified man to bring 
up their children.” And the 
importance of early instruction 
was great in the days when, 
as Peacham confesses, a boy 
was sent to the university 
before he had forgotten the 
follies of childhood. ‘ Many 
arents,” says he, “take 
their Children from Schoole, as 
Birds out of the nest, ere they 
bee flidge, and send them so 
young to the Universitie, that 
scarce one among twentie 
prooveth ought. For as ten- 
der plants, too soone or often 
remooved, begin to decay and 
die at the roote ; so these young 
things, of twelve, thirteene, or 
foureteene, that have no more 
care than to expect the next 
Carrier, and where to sup on 
Fridayes and Fasting nights: 
no further thought of study, 
than to trimme up their studies 
with Pictures, and place the 


fairest Bookes in openest view, 
which, poore Lads, they scarce 
ever opened, or understand 
not; that when they came to 


Logicke, and the crabbed 
grounds of Arts, there is such 
a disproportion betweene Aris- 
totle’s ‘Categories’ and their 
childish capacities, that what 
together with the sweetnesse 
of libertie, varietie of companie, 
and so many kinds of recre- 
ation in Toune and Fields 
abroad, (being like young Lap- 
wings apt to bee snatched up 
by every Buzzard) they 
proove with Homer’s Willow 
@XecixapTro, and as good goe 
gather cockles with Caligula’s 
people on the Sand, as yet 
to attempt the difficulties of 
so rough and terrible a 
passage.” Thus, after his own 
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picturesque fashion, Peacham 
describes the worst folly of the 
Universities in the seventeenth 
century,—a folly which was 
presently removed, and which 
the reckless greed of those who 
would turn Cambridge and 
Oxford into secondary schools 
for what is called “the People” 
are doing their best to restore. 

However, the honest Peacham 
did his best to provide in print 
the instruction which idle par- 
ents too often declined to 
afford; and if he failed, as all 
fail who pin their faith to pre- 
cept, he has set before us in the 
clearest light the ideal of his 
time. To him nothing came 
amiss. He would have his 
countrymen adept both in arts 
and arms. Sport was as near 
to his pride as learning. He 
agreed with Mr Jorrocks in 
holding that hunting was at 
once the image of, and the best 
preparation for, war. But the 
exercises of the field did not 
persuade him to forget Paint- 
ing and Poetry, while the 
Practice of Blazonry was per- 
haps the very keenest of his 
hobbies. His anecdotes of 
painters are composed after the 
manner of Pliny, and display a 
finer intelligence than you ex- 
pect of the time. His criticism 
of poetry surprises now by its 
justice, now by its omissions. 
His admiration of “ Sir Jeoffrey 
Chaucer, of English Poets of 
our owne Nation the father,” 
does him infinite credit. But 
what shall we say of a scholar 
who grew up in the splendid 
reign of Elizabeth and does not 
mention the drama? It was 
his, if he chose, to witness the 
masterpieces of Shakespeare 
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and Jonson at their first ap- 
pearance. He might have mar- 
velled at the poetical romance 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
at the English homeliness of 
Tom Heywood. If he did, he 
was not prompted thereby to 
enthusiasm. His reference to 
contemporary literature is 
meagre and foolish. ‘In the 
time of our late Queene Eliz- 
abeth,” he writes, “which was 
truly a golden Age (for such a 
world of refined wits and ex- 
cellent spirits it produced, 
whose like are hardly to be 
hoped for in any succeeding 
Age) above others, who hon- 
oured Poesie with their pennes 
and practise (to omit her 
Majesty, who had a singular 
gift therein), were Edward, 
Earle of Oxford, the Lord 
Buckhurst, Henry Lord Paget; 
our Phoenix, the noble Sir 
Philip Sidney, M. Edward 
Dyer, M. Edmund Spenser, 
Master Samuel Daniel, with 
sundry others ; whom (together 
with those admirable wits, yet 
living and so well knowne) not 
out of Envy, but to avoid 
tediousnesse, I overpasse.” He 
omits the Queen ; he also omits 
Shakespeare; and his prefer- 
ences, like his exclusions, are 
an eloquent sermon upon the 
vanity of contemporary esteem, 
which our popular novelists 
would do well to take to 
heart. 

Henry Peacham, by the 
variety of his interests and 
the breadth of his views, raised 
his book high above the stand- 
ard of Polonius. The eminent 
gentlemen whose works are 
collected in the little book 
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entitled ‘Practical Wisdom’ 
obeyed a more modest impulse, 
It was their object to provide 
their children with moral in- 
struction, and it is not wholly 
surprising that their dis- 
courses are always resemblant 
and sometimes identical. They 
play the tune of Polonius 
with such variations of style 
and thought as proceed from 
the character and situation of 
each one. “Be virtuous, and 
you will be happy,” they say, 
with simple conviction and 
various eloquence. Most of 
them offer to their sons the 
fruits of their experience. Sir 
George Savile, more greatly 
daring, would prove a mentor 
to his daughter, and in his 
advice as to the management 
of a husband he displays a 
kindly cynicism which assures 
us that he interpreted his 
parental duties in a liberal 
spirit. He was no praiser of 
what is known to-day as the 
“modern woman.” He did 
not believe that the world 
was to be saved by a rash 
confusion of the sexes. He 
admitted that, if to man were 
given strength, to woman was 
given cunning, and he paid a 
vast compliment to woman’s 
proper armoury. ‘You have 
more strength in your looks,” 
said he, “than we have in our 
laws, and more power in your 
tears than we have by our 
arguments.” And thus it will 
remain unto the end, despite 
the clamour of the disappointed 
ones, who gather together at 
the street corners and make 
foolish speeches in the market- 
place. 
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Sir George Savile’s admoni- 
tion is an interlude. The rest 
of the sermons have the same 
end, and they would reach it 
by the same road. They may 
all evoke in our minds the 
same regret that they were 
preached to unwilling ears, 
and fill us with the same 
satisfaction that they reveal, 
as we have said, old and dead 
ideals. But, above all, as has 
been said, they closely re- 
semble one another. They are 
the very folk-lore of virtue. 
It seems as though moral 
maxims, like fairy-tales or the 
patterns upon pottery, were 
the common possession of the 
human race. Francis Osborn 
did not steal from Lord 


Burleigh. Sir Matthew Hale 
levied no toll upon Osborn. 
And we are driven to assume 
the existence of a brain and a 
morality which, like a style of 


ornament, belong not to this 
or that, but are merely human. 
That they should one and all 
urge their offspring to fear God 
and honour the king, to love 
their parents and obey their 
pastors and masters, is natural. 
It is not so clearly expected 
that they should elaborate, 
as they do, the precepts of 
Polonius in the same spirit 
and in the same order. The 
choice of friends, the treatment 
of servants, the restraint of a 
too hasty temper, engage them 
all. Each one of them in- 
veighs with an eloquent energy 
against drunkenness. “ Drink, 
during the operation of the dis- 
temper,” says Francis Osborn, 
“will act all the humours 
habitual in madmen.” Sir 
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Walter Raleigh is of a like 
mind. “Take especial care,” 
he writes, “that thou delight 
not in wine, .. . for it trans- 
formeth a man into a beast, 
decayeth health, poisoneth the 
breath, destroyeth natural 
heat, deformeth the face, 
rotteth the teeth, and, to 
conclude, maketh a man con- 
temptible, soon old, and de- 
spised of all wise and worthy 
men.” Lord Burleigh con- 
demns this eminent vice with 
@ picturesqueness that is all 
his own. “Banish swinish 
drunkards out of thine house,” 
he commands his son, “ which 
is a vice impairing health, con- 
suming much, and makes no 
show. I never heard praise 
ascribed to the drunkard, but 
the well-bearing his drink; 
which is a better commenda- 
tion for a brewer’s horse or a 
drayman than for either a 
gentleman or a serving-man.” 
But it is Sir Matthew Hale 
who condemns the bottle with 
the weightiest eloquence; and 
his vast experience gave him a 
better right to be heard than 
the fadmongers who have ever 
since been attempting hastily 
to sum up a half-argued case. 
“ By a due observation,” says 
Sir Matthew, one of the wisest 
judges that ever sat on a bench, 
“T have found that if the mur- 
ders and manslaughters, the 
burglaries and robberies, the 
riots and tumults, the adult- 
eries, fornications, rapes, and 
other great enormities that 
have happened during my judi- 
cature, were divided into five 
parts, four of them have been 
the issues and products of ex- 
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cessive drinking at taverns or 
ale-house meetings.” Thus 
with a perfect unanimity the 
wiseacres of the seventeenth 
century pronounced the doom 
of drunkenness. They pro- 
nounced it in vain. The vice 
remains to plague alternate 
generations with violence and 
gout. 

As regards dress, too, the 
most of them are of a like 
mind. They adopt as their 
own the motto of Polonius— 
“rich, not gaudy.” Says 
Francis Osborn, in his best 
manner, “ Wear your clothes 
neat, exceeding rather than 
coming short of others of like 
fortune; a charge borne out 
by acceptance wherever you 
come ; therefore spare all other 
ways rather than prove de- 
fective in this.” The Earl of 
Bedford is in perfect agree- 
ment with Francis Osborn. 
“A garment,” he _ thinks, 
“must be fit, plain, and rich, 
useful and fashionable. I 
should not have advised you 
to such a regard of your out- 
side, the most trifling part of 
man, did I not know how much 
the greatest part of the world 
is guided by it, and what not- 
able advantages are gained 
thereby, even upon some very 
wise men.” Sir Walter Raleigh, 
being an idealist, and prizing 
chiefly adventure and _ the 
things of the spirit, is of a 
contrary opinion. He indeed 
set small store by clothes, and 
poured his fiercest scorn upon 
the pageants and shows of life. 
“Exceed not,” he adjures his 
son, “in the humour of rags 
and bravery, for these will soon 
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wear out of fashion ; but money 
in thy purse will ever be in 
fashion; and no man is egs- 
teemed for gay garments but 
by fools and women.” This is 
a hard saying, and experience 
gives it the lie. If they are 
fools who judge by the outside, 
they are still in a vast majority, 
and man is callously unmind- 
ful of his destiny when he for- 
gets that he is a clothes-peg as 
well as a philosopher. 

Zealous as our moralists are 
in the pursuit of good manners 
and in the praise of virtue, 
they keep their eye fixed firmly 
upon the main chance. There 
is a worldliness in their wisdom 
which reminds us pleasantly 
that honour and policy are 
closely related. It is not for 
its own sake that they love 
virtue. They see as well as 
another that it is a valuable 
asset. Their cynicism neither 
sleeps nor forgets. They are 
the Machiavellis of the home. 
If they do not expect their sons 
to govern states, they urge 
them to win the favour of those 
that do. “Be sure to keep 
some great man thy friend,” 
says Burleigh, “but trouble 
him not for trifies. Compli- 
ment him often with many yet 
small gifts, and of little charge.” 
Even Hale is curious concern- 
ing the gifts which men might 
make to him whose protection 
they hope to gain. The present, 
he says, should “be not too 
costly, nor such as is in danger 
to be quickly forgotten; but 
the present to be small, and 
such as may have continuance 
and be always in view, as some 
slight picture, or a staff, or 
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book.” This comes very near 


to cunning, and he who fol- 
lowed all the injunctions of 
all the worldly fathers whose 
practical wisdom is set before 
us, would certainly not fail of 
prosperity. Francis Osborn 
would have his son waste 
nothing, not even his blood in 
his country’s cause. ‘ Nurse 
not ambition with your own 
blood” — this is one of his 
maxims. And Lord Burleigh 
travels yet farther on the road 
which leads from patriotism. 
“Neither, by my consent,” he 
declares, “shalt thou train up 
thy sons in war; for he that 
sets up his rest to live by that 
profession can hardly be an 
honest man or a good Christian. 
Besides, it is a science no longer 
in request than use. For soldiers 
in peace are like chimneys in 
summer.” 

So with a consistent hope of 
self-interest, the Earl of Bed- 
ford, perhaps the wisest of the 
counsellors, persuades his son, 
if he has a mind to oblige 
any person, to propose to 
him in conversation “such 
a subject as you know he 
is skilled in.” And Francis 
Osborn, with a spice of mean- 
ness, urges his son to extend 
his liberality at the first 
coming, where he never means 
to return. “For what you 
give at parting,” says he, “is 
quite lost.” It is not in these 
words that we shall find the 
secret of open-hearted gener- 
osity; and we do not believe 
that the honest Peacham 
would have written them. 
But they are characteristic of 
their writer and their century, 
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and their constant recurrence 
vividly illustrates the swift 
decline of the romantic spirit. 
Success was worshipped as 
devoutly under the Stuarts as 
it is worshipped to-day, and 
the common ambition was to 
arrive at eminence by the 
briefest route. “Strive to be 
a scholar and a gentleman,” 
said Peacham, who was a 
belated Elizabethan. “Follow 
not the tedious practice of such 
as seek wisdom only in learn- 
ing,” wrote Osborn,—and be- 
tween these two utterances lies 
the great gulf which separates 
prudence from greatness. 

In many respects these 
masters of courtesy and wis- 
dom resemble the pedagogues 
of to-day. In two points the 
difference is complete. The 
favourite pastimes of modern 
times are sport and travel. 
The Englishman is at home 
on his moor as the Frenchman 
in his café. Take a journey 
to the very confines of the 
earth and you shall not escape 
the English traveller. But 
in earlier times both sport 
and travel lay under the ban 
of contempt. Francis Osborn 
speaks with absolute certitude. 
Quoting Sir Philip Sidney, 
who said that “next hunting 
he liked hawking worst,” 
Osborn adds this comment of 
his own: “However, though 
Sidney may have fallen into as 
hyperbolical an extreme, yet 
who can put too great a scorn 
upon their folly that to bring 
home a rascal deer, or a few 
rotten coneys, submit their 
lives to the will or passion of 
such as may take them.” 

25 
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‘Rascal deer” and “rotten 
coneys” are the clearest proof 
of prejudice. But it may be 
remembered that Osborn’s 
view of sport is also Chester- 
field’s, who told his son to eat 
game, but not to be his own 
butcher and kill it; and that 
our modern passion is but a 
wholesome revival, after two 
hundred years, of the worthy 
practice of our remoter ancest- 
ors. Strange as this view of 
sport appears, still stranger is 
the picture of travel presented 
to us by Osborn and Burleigh. 
To them foreign countries were 
but forcing-houses of sedition 
and infamy. Though they 
were not sufficiently patriotic 
to take up arms and die in 
England’s defence, they still 
supported England against the 
world as the home of beauty 
and good counsel. It was a 
man’s first duty, they thought, 
to explore his native land. 
They did not ask, “ What shall 
he know of England who only 
England knows?” For them 
England did not need a stand- 
ard of comparison. She stood 
alone, and by herself. The rest 
of Europe was inhabited by 
barbarians, with whom the 
smallest contact was a danger 
if not a disgrace. Here are 
the terms of Osborn’s indict- 
ment, which is oddly suited 
to our modern ears: ‘Some 
to starch a more serious face 
upon wanton, impertinent, and 
dear - bought vanity, cry up 
travel as the best accomplisher 
of youth and gentry, though 
detected by experience in the 
generality, for the greatest de- 
baucher; adding affectation 
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to folly, and atheism to the 
curiosity of many not well 
principled by education: such 
wanderers imitating those fac. 
tors of Solomon, that, together 
with gold, returned apes and 
peacocks.” Burleigh’s  con- 
demnation is briefer and yet 
more violent. ‘‘ And suffer not 
thy sons,” says he, “to pass 
the Alps, for they shall learn 
nothing there but pride, blas- 
phemy, and atheism. And if 
by travel they get a few 
broken languages, that shall 
profit them nothing more than 
to have one meat served in 
divers dishes.” In this matter 
of foreign travel there is a def- 
inite cleavage between ancient 
and modern, and for once the 
moderns are in the right of 
it. To travel with intelligence 
is to double experience. To 
know a foreign country as you 
know your own is to live twice, 
The old fear that the passage 
of the Alps provokes to blas- 
phemy has died an unlamented 
death. The lessons of history 
and letters which every coun- 
try has to teach are at last 
esteemed at their proper worth. 
Better still, a general inter- 
course has persuaded us and 
foreign countries too that vari- 
ations from our (and their) 
norm of life are not ridiculous. 
Even the vanity of the youth 
who, two centuries ago, was 
marked out from his fellows 
because he had made the grand 
tour, has been laughed almost 
out of existence. He very 
seldom returns to England 
wearing a French hat and 
an Italian coat. If he does, 
he is brushed aside as very 
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young or very foolish. At 
the same time, the habit of 
travel has bred one monster— 
the tourist—of which the seven- 
teenth century was happily 
ignorant. The hasty tripper, 
who spends so many weeks 
every year in steamer or train, 
caring not whither they carry 
him,—who “does” Rome in a 
day and Italy in a week,—is 
all our own. But he and his 
antics mean no more than 
that in every excellent way 
there is some defect, and after 
all he is a small price to pay 
for the greatest pleasure which 
this poor world can afford. 

For the most part, however, 
the Books of Courtesy teach 
no lessons that are not comely 
and urbane. And as we read 
them we cannot but wonder 
what methods of instruction 
we shall reveal to future 
generations. None, we fear, 
in which our descendants 
can take any pride. To-day 
courtesy is out of fashion and 
education means disgrace or 
fanaticism. Our elementary 
schools are but pits in which 
Mr Stiggins may disport him- 
self and exhibit the strength 
of his muscles. Our univers- 
ities are under a cloud, because 
they still dare to fulfil the 
purpose for which they were 
established and endowed. But 
they also may very soon suffer 
a rude awakening. As the 
Bishop of Birmingham re- 
minded us the other day, “the 
working classes are now the 
governing classes.” That is 
the sorrowful truth; but it 
does not yet follow, in spite of 
. &hundred bishops, that there- 
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fore Oxford and Cambridge 
should be the playground of 
the working classes. The fact 
that the working classes are 
the governing classes is due to 
the cowardice and acquiescence 
of those who should know 
better. England has accepted 
the baleful principle of dem- 
ocracy in the same way in 
which the stupid gambler, 
ignorant of public form and 
horseflesh, decides which ani- 
mal he shall back: she has 
tossed up. Unable by her 
wisdom to choose proper gov- 
ernors, she has resorted to the 
hazardous principle of counting 
heads. But because heads now 
stand for more than the brains, 
which the best of them con- 
tain, that is no reason why we 
should follow the Bishop of 
Birmingham in surrendering 
our universities. We have re- 
nounced our freedom. Shall we 
renounce our learning also? 

In the argument of the 
Bishop of Birmingham there 
is a double confusion. In the 
first place, unless these zealots 
of democracy desire to level 
down the whole fabric of Eng- 
lish society, they are noisily 
clamouring for that which is 
already theirs. The univers- 
ities of England are, and have 
always been, the property of 
the people. When anxious 
prelates speak of making Ox- 
ford and Cambridge “centres 
of the intellectual aspirations 
of every class,” they are talking 
nonsense. That is precisely 
what Oxford and Cambridge 
have been made from the very 
day of their foundation. No 
genuine scholar has ever been 
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excluded by the circumstances 
of his birth or fortune from 
the privileges of our univers- 
ities. We do not wish to 
follow the Radicals, who are 
the true snobs, into the pedi- 
grees of our eminent professors; 
but a very little research into 
the history of Oxford and 
Cambridge should convince the 
most obstinate champion (or 
toady) of the people that 
learning is the sole standard 
by which candidates are meas- 
ured and preferment given. 
But in the recent agitation 
which has been directed against 
the universities justice is not 
the plea. Revenge is what 
our popular champions are 
asking for. They are doing 


their best to stir up strife. 
Not only are the working 
classes to be freely admitted 
into Oxford and Cambridge, 


but all other classes are to be 
excluded. The idle-rich, we 
are told, have no right to the 
education afforded by the uni- 
versities, even though they do 
not disturb the honest work- 
ing man, and though they 
make his passage to a degree 
easier by the money which 
they bring to the university 
chest. And if the idle-rich 
are in disgrace, the indus- 
trious-rich are not more highly 
esteemed. They are to be ex- 
cluded from the honours and 
privileges of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge because they can afford 
to do without them. The only 
conclusion, then, at which we 
can arrive, is that the modern 
democrat pleads not for the 
admission of the industrious 
son of the working class into 
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the university, for he has never 
been excluded, but for the ad- 
mission of him who is both 
idle and stupid. The one 
qualification necessary for a 
scholar seems to be poverty, 
And the argument upon which 
the claim is based is more 
absurd even than the quali- 
fication. We are to give the 
working classes a free and 
ample education, because they 
govern us. And it is the first 
article in the creed of democ- 
racy that ignorance is the one 
and only efficient weapon of 
government. 

And this brings us to the 
second confusion which under- 
lies the argument of the Bishop 
of Birmingham. MHe would 
send his governors to Oxford 
and Cambridge, and he does 
not appear to understand that 
the very act of sending them 
thither deposes them from their 
throne of tyranny. They 
would not use the education 
of a university to strengthen 
their class, but to get out of 
it. Nothing is more certain 
than that the working man 
who takes a degree in arts or 
science ceases to be a working 
man. The atmosphere of the 
place, the acquired knowledge, 
the liberal interchange of ideas, 
make him dissatisfied with the 
fustian which is accepted by 
such persons as Mr Grayson 
(to whom, by the way, we owe 
a debt of profound gratitude), 
and inculcate a humility alto- 
gether dissonant from the vul- 
gar pretence of government. 
And even if the universities 
are brought down to the level 
of secondary schools, their 
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curriculum, we imagine, must 
still be literary or scientific. 
They are not equipped for the 
proper training of the work- 
ing class. They have not yet 
professors of masonry or shoe- 
making. And it is certain 
that, for good or evil, a dis- 
cursive education instantly and 
always converts the arrogant 
proletarian into a reasonable, 
and even into a modest, citizen, 
who would be obviously dis- 
qualified from sending his son 
to a working class university. 
In other words, we are reduced 
to this absurdity, that no man 
who has ever passed the ex- 
aminers of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge shall be permitted to 
urge his son along the path 
which he has travelled him- 
self. Education, therefore, in 
the democratic sense, must be 
an affair of a single generation. 
It is not an amiable prospect. 
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The dog does not look his best 
when he growls in the manger. 
It is not a serious prospect. 
The return of one Socialist to 
Parliament need not dislocate 
the intelligence of the world. 
England has not lost her 
power of reaction, and a happy 
fate is fast driving her gov- 
ernors on to the rocks of ruin. 
It is not, then, the moment 
to forget that an extended 
franchise long ago divided 
wisdom and government, and 
that, even though the destinies 
of our country depend upon the 
hazard of an empty head, pol- 
itics touches only the fringe of 
life. Despite the Bishop of 
Birmingham and Mr Grayson, 
we may still cultivate our 
garden, and reflect that the 
revived traditions of another 
and an urbaner age will outlive 
the strife of warring classes 
and jealous demagogues 
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As nobody ever believed that 
Parliament would be pro- 
rogued on the 24th of August, 
so probably none will be sur- 
prised to hear that it was sit- 
ting on the 28th. If its linger- 
ing agonies were painful to 
behold, they were nevertheless 
highly instructive, as witness- 
ing the consummation to which 
the course of events has been 
tending throughout the session. 
The discussion of important 
measures which was refused by 
the Government in the House 
of Commons has now devolved 
upon the House of Lords, to 
whom it appears we must look 
in future for that freedom of 
debate to which the popular 
Chamber seems to be wholly 
indifferent if not actually 
hostile. 

By the middle of the second 
week in August the leaders of 
the Opposition had decided on 
the course to be adopted with 
regard to the three great 
measures to which the Govern- 
ment stood pledged. The 
Evicted Tenants Bill should 
be allowed to pass, with im- 
portant amendments, but not 
such, it was hoped, as would 
cause the loss of the Bill. 
The English Small Holdings 
Bill should also be passed, with 
amendments of a slighter 
character. But the Scottish 
Small Landholders Bill must 
undergo such drastic treat- 
ment as to make it more than 
doubtful whether it could 
survive the operation. 

The Evicted Tenants Bill 
was read a third time in the 


House of Lords on the 16th 
of August, and the English 
Small Holdings Bill in the 
House of Commons on the 
same day. The two most im- 
portant amendments in the 
former were directed, the one 
to placing some check on the 
arbitrary and unlimited power 
intrusted to the Estates Com- 
missioners created by the Bill, 
the other to the prctection 
of the “new tenants,” some- 
times called the planter 
tenants, whom it was abso- 
lutely necessary to rescue from 
the dangerous position in 
which they were placed by 
the Government. As the Bill 
stood, Commissioners were em- 
powered to seize any land they 
chose, to fix their own price 
for it, and to turn out the 
sitting tenants at their own 
goodwill and pleasure. Lord 
Atkinson’s amendment, to 
which Lord Crewe assented 
with very ill grace, gave 
an appeal from the Estates 
Commissioners to the Court 
of King’s Bench or to the 
judge of assize in that county. 
The new tenants are those 
settled on the farms vacated 
by the evicted tenants. Many 
of them are eminently respect- 
able farmers, who have occupied 
their holdings for twelve or 
fifteen years, who have paid 
their rent punctually, and who 
came forward at a very serious 
crisis, and at some danger to 
themselves, to serve the cause 
of law and order. These men 
were now to be turned out to 
make way for the members of 
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a conspiracy which had tried 
to make Ireland a desert. The 
farms were to be given back 
to the evicted tenants, mem- 
bers of a seditious conspiracy, 
and loyalty was to be punished 
in order to reward treason. 
Lord Robertson’s admirable 
speech secured for his amend- 
ment exempting these new 
tenants from the operation of 
the Act a majority of 115. 
Lord Lansdowne, in a very 
earnest and dignified speech on 
the third reading, hoped that 
the Government would recog- 
nise the claims which these men 
had upon them in the names 
of both justice and honour. 
Lord Robertson warned the 
House that the expropriation 
of the new tenants savoured 
strongly of a vindictive measure 
forced upon the Government 
by the Nationalists. 

The Scottish Small Land- 
holders Bill came up for second 
reading in the Lords on the 
13th. The Scottish Peers had 
been in consultation on the 
Bill for some days previously. 
Many of them were in favour 
of its summary rejection; but 
in deference to the advice of 
Lord Lansdowne, they agreed 
on the alternative which on 
the second night of the debate 
completely took the Govern- 
ment by surprise. The secret 
had been well kept. Though 
seventy or eighty Peers were 
in it, not a hint of it had 
leaked out; and when Lord 
Lansdowne moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate till after 
the English Small Holdings 
Bill had been considered by 
their lordships, the Ministerial 
leaders were thunderstruck. 
This was not what they 
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wanted at all. They were in 
hopes that the Opposition 
would throw out the Bill, and 
after the powerful and brilliant 
speeches of Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh and Lord Rosebery 
they might have been excused 
for expecting it. But more of 
this presently. There were 
reasons for the course pursued 
which were not without their 
weight. The Lords were in 
favour, with some slight amend- 
ments perhaps, of those clauses 
which benefited the crofters— 
in the crofter counties,—and 
should the Bill be thrown out 
these clauses must go with it. 
In the second place, it was 
thought that what might ap- 
pear to be a conciliatory atti- 
tude on the part of the Peers 
would have a good effect on 
public opinion, and that if the 
Bill did ultimately perish it 
would be seen that the Peers 
had done all that they hon- 
estly could do to avert such 
a catastrophe. 

In the July ‘Maga’ we ex- 
amined the Scottish Bill with 
some care, and we need not go 
over the whole ground again, 
or specify in detail all the 
flagrant instances of injustice 
and dishonesty with which it 
teems. But to the speeches in 
which these were exposed in 
all their naked deformity, with 
a power and an eloquence sel- 
dom surpassed in either House 
of Parliament, we must devote 
a little more space. The two 
nights’ debate of August 13 
and 14 was indeed worthy of 
the palmiest days of the House 
of Lords, and proves to the 
public what material we still 
have to rely upon in any great 
national emergency. Lord Bal- 
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four of Burleigh moved a res- 
olution which, if not exactly 
tantamount to a declaration 
against the second reading, 
had that issue practically 
wrapped up in it. His two 
points of attack were the 
Land Court proposed by the 
present Bill and the dual 
ownership created by it. The 
Land Court sitting in Edin- 
burgh was to be the supreme 
tribunal: under this were the 
Agricultural Commissioners, 
one of whom was to be a 
“Commissioner for Small 
Holdings,” and his business 
was to ferret out, or manu- 
facture, demands, and report 
them to his colleagues, who 
will then make the necessary 
application to the Land Court. 
This Paul Pry system, it seems 
to us, is one of the worst feat- 
ures of the Bill: actually em- 
ploying a Government official 
to act as a kind of spy over 
every estate in the kingdom, 
and create discontent when he 
does not find it already exist- 
ing! The necessity for some 
such assistance is evident in 
order to bolster up the Gov- 
ernment case. Lord Balfour 
said of the Lowlands of Scot- 
land, what we are convinced 
is to a large extent true of 
England, that there was no 
real or extensive demand for 
small holdings. If that is 
true, the Government, of 
course, have to make one. 
Evidence of such a want must 
be forthcoming, however it is 
obtained, or whatever its 
value. “Hope I don’t in- 
trude,” says the Commissioner 
of Small Holdings to the in- 
dignant landlord, and forth- 
with proceeds to concoct the 
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grievances required. This is 
the way in which litigation is 
promoted by the lowest class 
of attorneys, from whom Goy- 
ernment seem to have taken a 
lesson. As a remedy for town 
congestion, said Lord Balfour, 
it was “a pill for an earth- 
quake.” And Lord Rosebery, 
Mr Balfour, and Mr Master- 
man, the last a known author- 
ity on the subject, said prac- 
tically the same thing. 

Lord Balfour concluded a 
very able and powerful address 
by declaring that unless the 
Land Court and dual owner- 
ship were abandoned, the Bill 
would have his “ undying 
and relentless hostility.” Dual 
ownership is in itself a bar to 
all agricultural improvement, 
for neither tenant nor landlord 
is likely to spend money on im- 
proving what is not his own 
or what is liable to be taken 
away from him at any given 
moment. The existing Scot- 
tish system had made, he said, 
Scottish agriculture the ad- 
miration of the world; it held 
the highest place in the estima- 
tion of all scientific men, while 
the crofter system held the 
lowest, and it was now pro- 
posed that the best should 
be supplanted by the worst. 
Lord Balfour brought out 
this point very strongly. 

Another objection, too, which 
has been less generally observed, 
and to which he called pointed 
attention, isthe intolerable state 
of uncertainty and suspense in 
which it would keep every 
landlord in Scotland. “No- 
body would know from day to 
day when applications would 
be made, and to what extent 
slices would be taken off 4 
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farm ; confidence would be de- 
stroyed; and, what is of the 
utmost importance, the rota- 
tion of crops would be thrown 
out of gear for years by the 
reduction of the holding.” 
Imagine a state of things in 
which a landed proprietor 
holds an estate subject to the 
demands of an absolute and 
irresponsible tribunal which 
may at any time, and appar- 
ently on very short notice, 
seize some of the best parts 
of it, enter on possession, and 
send workmen to adapt it for 
the occupation of a new 
tenant of whom the owner 
knows nothing whatever ! 
Lord Rosebery commenced 
by saying, what is undoubtedly 
quite true, that the House of 
Lords know much more about 
land than the House of Com- 
mons. Yet that very know- 
ledge is imputed to them as 
a crime: they are “children 
of wrath,” and both as Peers 
and Landlords they are re- 
garded with suspicion, and 
excite the irritation of a large 
number of “our otherwise 
well-meaning fellow-creatures.” 
The House of Lords, indeed ! 
What good thing can come 
out of it? His Lordship said 
very justly that the changes 
proposed in this Bill extend 
far beyond the dimensions of 
a landlord question, by rais- 
ing imperial issues of the 
highest importance: and the 
Socialists themselves might 
have taught us this. Their 
programme is prompted by no 
hostility to landlords as such, 
but only to the system of land 
tenure which they represent, 
and this is decidedly an im- 
perial question. Our national 
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greatness and prosperity have 
hitherto gone hand-in-hand with 
that system, and are supposed, 
rightly or wrongly, to have 
been largely indebted to it. 
Whether this system shall be 
maintained or subverted is no 
mere class question. It con- 
cerns the whole nation. But 
the Radical party in their 
present humour will only use 
it as a stone wherewith to 
pelt the Lords. And of that 
Lord Rosebery was probably 
aware, as he did not spend 
much time on this particular 
topic. 

He, like Lord Balfour, ques- 
tioned the existence of any 
genuine demand for the pres- 
ent Bill, and a large per- 
centage of Scottish farmers, 
in answer to questions ad- 
dressed to them, replied that 
they would much rather be 
under the English Board of 
Agriculture than under the 
proposed Land Court. But he 
looked at the whole question 
more from a detached point of 
view than Lord Balfour did. 
How did the small - holding 
system answer in Denmark? 
How in America? How had 
it formerly answered in Scot- 
land itself? He quoted against 
Captain Sinclair the report of 
his own Commissioners, who 
brought back from their in- 
quiries in Denmark an opinion 
highly unfavourable to the 
Scottish Bill. He showed 
what a disastrous failure had 
overtaken the system in New 
York; and he reminded his 
hearers that formerly in Scot- 
land small holdings had been 
rather the rule than the excep- 
tion, and that they had only 
disappeared before the advance 
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of agricultural science and the 
inexorable laws of political 
economy. 

He imagined to himself some 
malignant angel contemplat- 
ing in wrath “the prosperity 
of Scotland, its spacious and 
well-tilled fields, its magnificent 
manufactures, and its general 
contentment,” and asking him- 
self how was all this to be 
destroyed ?— 


‘*Oh Hell! what do mine eyes with 
grief behold ?” 


—and in search of some fitting 
instrument for the purpose, 
like Satan in Paradise, sud- 
denly lighting on the Crofter 
system. Ah, he is supposed to 
say to himself, if we could only 
spread this system all over 
Scotland, we might in time 
make it another Ireland. 


Captain Sinclair’s intentions 


may be better than Satan’s. 
“But there is a place which 
we are told is paved with good 
intentions, and I do not pro- 
pose that that place shall be 
my native country of Scot- 
land.” His lordship drew an 
indignant comparison between 
the treatment of Scotland and 
the treatment of England by 
the Government. In England 
the local authorities were re- 
spected and trusted, and were 
charged with the administra- 
tion of the law. In Scotland 
they were treated as unworthy 
of any confidence whatever, 
were excluded from all share 
in the management of agri- 
cultural transactions, and were 
thrust on one side that Scot- 
land might be treated “like a 
Crown colony, and despotically 
governed by an Edinburgh 
Board.” His lordship con- 
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cluded a speech of humorous 
irony, and bristling with 
points, by saying, ‘“‘I will not 
be a party in any way, direct 
or indirect, to the introduction 
into the healthy body of Scot- 
land of the poisonous bacillus 
of the Irish agrarian system,” 
When the debate was re- 
sumed on Wednesday, Lord 
Lansdowne summed up the 
Opposition case with a clear- 
ness and conciseness from 
which the public at large may 
learn all they require to know 
of the general character of the 
Bill. We have already stated 
why the adjournment of the 
debate was thought preferable 
to rejecting it on the spot,— 
the Opposition would give the 
Government another chance. 
When the English Small Hold- 
ings Bill had been disposed of 
by the Peers, they would re- 
sume consideration of the Scot- 
tish Bill, better prepared to 
make their final proposals for 
the amendment of the latter 
on the model of the former. 
When Lord Lansdowne con- 
cluded by moving the adjourn- 
ment of the debate for this 
purpose, the consternation of 
the Government may be 
imagined. But the motion 
was carried by a majority of 
162 to 39. The Opposition 
Peers were doubtless in a posi- 
tion to know whether it was 
or was not absolutely hopeless 
that the Government would 
accept theiramendments. Lord 
Balfour admitted that the 
hope was a very faint one, but 
he would not abandon it till 
the eleventh hour had passed. 
The Ministerial Peers were 
full of wrath. Lord Tweed- 
mouth relieved his feelings by 
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a short but passionate declam- 
ation, in which he gave an 
opening to his adversary, as 
people in a passion often do, 
for pricking him, with a telling 
taunt not calculated to allay 
his irritation. He said the 
course adopted by the Opposi- 
tion was unprecedented. Lord 
Rosebery thought that the 
Government lived by the viola- 
tion of precedents. And on 
the following day in the House 
of Commons, speaking on the 
English Bill, Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman made a boast of it. 
We are about, he said, to pass 
“the most ambitious and the 
greatest change in the agri- 
cultural system of this country 
that any country has put for- 
ward in recent times.” Most 
people would say that this 
could hardly be done without 
some violation of precedent. 
But a few sentences farther 


down he gave himself away. 
The precedent afforded by the 
existing British land system he 
studiously ignores. “‘It is almost 
unique,” he says, “on the face 


of the earth.” He omits the 
important fact that it is also 
the most productive on the 
face of the earth. He like- 
wise totally ignores the fact 
that the British agricultural 
peasantry are in all material 
points as well off as any other 
peasantry in the world, if not 
indeed much better. 

We must now call attention 
to a statement which, in speak- 
ing of the Scottish Bill, Sir 
Henry Campbell - Bannerman 
let fall, we should think, rather 
inadvertently, since it implies 
a contempt for one of the most 
important principles which 
holds society together, and has 
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been upheld by all writers on 
political philosophy or social 
progress. We mean, the selec- 
tion of the fittest. The Prime 
Minister thinks it one great 
merit of the Bill that it will 
deprive the landlord of all 
power of selection. He is 
neither to promote the best 
men nor to get rid of the 
worst. And this is what Sir 
Henry calls “security” for the 
tenant! We like not such 
security. It means security 
for indolence, incompetence, 
and self-indulgence, and no 
premium on industry, skill, 
and self-denial. The Bill, in 
fact, strikes at the root of all 
moral relations between land- 
lord and tenant, and, by a 
strange corruption of Liberal- 
ism, eliminates from among 
the conditions which should 
determine a man’s rise in life 
perhaps the most important 
of all, namely, character. 

Sir Henry said he did not 
wish to threaten the House of 
Lords, and it would not matter 
much if he did. But it was 
amusing to find him dilating 
on the responsibility which the 
House of Lords would incur if 
they made substantial altera- 
tions in so delicate a piece of 
machinery as the English Small 
Holdings Bill. It is singular 
how blind some men can be 
to the mote in their own eye. 
Was no responsibility incurred 
by the authors of the Bill 
themselves? Is it nothing to 
introduce “the greatest and 
most ambitious change” in a 
great national industry that 
any country has recently put 
forward, in the light-hearted 
manner that the present Gov- 
ernment has deemed not un- 
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worthy of it? Does no re- 
sponsibility rest on the heads 
of those who introduce so 
sweeping a change as this into 
a long-settled system, under 
which British agriculture has 
outstripped in productiveness 
every nation in the world, in 
order only to gratify a par- 
ticular clique of supporters, 
without any sufficient evidence 
of its real necessity ? 

Immediately after the div- 
ision in the House of Lords 
on the second reading of the 
Scottish Bill, it was asked 
whether Government would 
drop it. The amendments 
sketched out by Lord Lans- 
downe were likely, it was 
thought, to have practically 
the same effect ; and some said, 
If we know that the Govern- 
ment will not accept our amend- 
ments, what is the use of 
wasting time over them? The 
Bill as originally introduced 
was practically dead after the 
Lords’ debate on the second 
reading. But as there were 
those who thought that there 
might be some sparks of life 
still left in it, and that it would 
be a pity to bury it alive, the 
following amendments were 
adopted: The Land Court to 
be struck out; no separate 
Agricultural Department for 
Scotland; dual ownership to 
be abolished ; and the acquisi- 
tion of land to be placed on the 
same footing as in the English 
Bill. If these amendments 
were accepted, the English Bill 
might be so altered as to make 
it applicable to Scotland, and 
the crofter clauses in the Scot- 
tish Bill would form a separate 
Act by themselves. 

The Government, however, 
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declined the compromise, and 
on the 21st, just a week after 
the debate on Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh’s motion, the Marquis 
of Ripon announced in the 
House of Lords that the Bill 
would not be proceeded with. 
The Opposition regretted the 
loss of the crofter clauses, 
But it was absolutely neces- 
sary to arrest the further 
spread of the Irish system 
which the agrarian revolution 
would fain extend to all parts 
of Great Britain, and to oppose 
a firm front to the doctrine of 
land nationalisation which the 
Socialists at the back of the 
Government are bent upon 
establishing. The Government 
was compelled to bow to them, 
and a measure containing many 
salutary provisions was sacri- 
ficed to the inexorable demands 
of the Destructive group who 
hold its fate in their hands. 
Of course the Government 
will try to shift the responsi- 
bility on to the House of Lords. 
But they will find that very 
difficult, for more reasons than 
one. In the first place, the 
Marquis of Ripon was evi- 
dently prepared to go into 
Committee on the Bill after 
the second reading had been 
passed. This he announced 
after hearing Lord Lansdowne’s 
statement at 4.30 on Thursday 
afternoon, the 22nd. At 11.30 
the same evening he was 
obliged to retire from this 
engagement, and to inform 
their lordships that the Bill 
was now withdrawn. Had the 
House gone into Committee the 
crofter clauses might have 
been saved, and a much coveted 
and oft- promised boon con- 


ferred upon the Highlands. 
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Why was this not done? Re- 
ferring to the speeches of Sir 
H. Campbell-Bannerman and 
Mr Balfour on the following 
day, we find only one reason 
for it, which was rightly de- 
scribed by Mr Balfour as 
ridiculous. The Prime Minister 
said there was no time to 
settle which were crofter 
counties and which were not. 
Considering, as Mr Balfour 
pointed out, the pace at which 
equally important measures 
have been hurried through 
Parliament this session, we 
must look elsewhere for the 
real explanation. 

But even supposing that 
this was the true one, what a 
confession to make! Because 
there was no time to distinguish 
between patients who were suf- 
fering from one disorder and 
those who were suffering from 
another, therefore the same 
medicine was to be given indis- 
criminately to all of them. Mr 
Bob Sawyer, under the press- 
ure of difficulties, abandoned 
his practice because, being 
short of drugs, he would have 
been obliged to give his patients 
calomel all round, and it would 
have been sure to disagree 
with some of them. Now this 
is just exactly what the Prime 
Minister has done. Having no 
time to apply special remedies 
to a particular disease, he has 
lumped it up with others call- 
ing for quite a different treat- 
ment, and dozed them all 
alike. He gave calomel all 
round, and it has disagreed 
with some of them. 

That he need not have done 
it is evident. It is quite un- 
true that the crofter members 
in general wanted the whole 
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Bill, and would not have wel- 
comed a separate measure for 
themselves. When the Prime 
Minister talks about “honesty,” 
he should look at home. Be- 
fore the session began, a letter 
was written by Mr Weir, 
speaking for other crofter 
members besides himself, to 
the Secretary for Scotland 
apropos of the late Bill, which 
concludes with these words :— 


“T feel that, although the Bill 
might be passed without difficulty if 
— to the Highlands only, the 
different conditions which prevail 
between Highlands and Lowlands 
open such wide opportunities for dis- 
cussion that I fear considerable diffi- 
culty will be experienced in passin 
it without amendments such as cual 
seriously minimise its value to the 
Highland crofting counties. Having 
carefully considered all the circum- 
stances, I am constrained to suggest 
that the Highland crofting counties, 
where the needs are so urgent, should 
be dealt with without further delay, 
and that the rest of Scotland should 
be made subject to a separate 
measure.” 


Another letter has quite re- 
cently been written to the same 
effect. Thus it is perfectly 
certain that a number of the 
crofter members saw no par- 


‘ticular good in extending the 


crofter system to the rest of 
Scotland, nor any great harm 
to the rest of Scotland in being 
made “the subject of a separ- 
ate measure.” Now that Mr 
Weir’s forecast has been justi- 
fied by events, Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman can still come down 
to the House of Commons and 
praise the disinterested mag- 
nanimity of the crofter mem- 
bers “who are not desirous of 
receiving any advantage for 
themselves at the cost of the 
rest of their countrymen.” 
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They were perfectly willing 
to do so before the session 
began, knowing, of course, that 
“the cost” was nothing at 
all, and that the rest of their 
countrymen would be none the 
worse for a separate Bill deal- 
ing with them on different 
lines. But the Prime Minister, 
by an adroit appeal to their 
feelings, makes it appear that 
they are of one mind with 
himself, and compels them, 
though grievously disappointed 
with the result, to declare that 
they prefer it. To take this 
mean and ungenerous advan- 
tage of party loyalty is to 
strain it to the very utmost, 
and we should doubt if even 
the personal popularity of Sir 
Henry Campbell - Bannerman 
will altogether shield him from 
the consequences. However, he 
has had his way for the mo- 
ment. The object of the 
Government, as Mr Balfour 
said, and as everybody knows, 
was to pick a quarrel with 
the House of Lords; and 
though, thanks to Lord Lans- 
downe, it has been somewhat 
spoiled in the picking, still 
there it stands. And though 
the Government have been un- 
able to conceal its real char- 
acter from Parliament and the 
more educated section of the 
public, it will probably serve 
its purpose during the autumn 
campaign, when Ministerial 
speakers are likely to be short 
of topics. 

We now come to the last 
Bill upon our list, the English 
Small Holdings Bill, which was 
read a second time in the House 
of Lords on the 19th August, 
amid many expressions of good- 
will, though the Government 
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were warned at the same time 
that they were not going to 
have a walk over. Accordingly, 
when the House went into 
Committee amendments were 
carried enlarging the powers 
of the County Councils, con- 
fining the reports of the 
inquiry officers to actual de- 
mands for small holdings, 
striking out the words “ pros- 
pective” or probable, guard- 
ing against payment of these 
officials, providing that draft 
schemes approved by the Board 
of Agriculture should be laid 
before Parliament, and em- 
powering local authorities to 
create owners as well as 
tenants. The Government ap- 
pear to have quite thrown 
over the old Liberal shibbo- 
leth, the “magic of property,” 
which was to “make the desert 


blossom as the rose,” and 
treat it as an antiquated 
superstition. Lord Carrington 


made a great show of author- 
ities in favour of tenancy as 
against ownership. But he 
omitted to mention that where 
the labourers prefer tenancy it 
is because they dislike paying 
down the deposit that would 
be required of them if they 
bought their holdings, but that 
otherwise the majority of them 
would much rather become 
owners than tenants. Lord 
Onslow’s Report fully bears 
out this view, and decides in 
favour of it. Lord Onslow 
thought, perhaps, that Govern- 
ment were afraid of peasant 
proprietors turning out strong 
Tories and Tariff Reformers, 
and indeed less likely things 
have happened. Sir E. 
Strachey said that the Bill 
gave an opportunity for both 
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ownership and hiring. But 
Lord Onslow, who is perhaps 
the greatest authority on the 
subject in the House, said 
he could see nothing whatever 
in the Bill to favour the crea- 
tion of ownerships. The Gov- 
ernment dared not do any- 
thing to favour the principle 
of property. The Bill, in this 
respect, is simply a sop to 
Socialism. 

The Prime Minister claims 
for his Bill that it combines 
boldness and breadth with so 
much delicacy and complexity, 
that the slightest touch would 
disorganise it. We do not very 
well understand how he can 
reconcile these attributes with 
each other. A measure that 
is bold and broad ought not to 
be so sensitive to criticism as 
to collapse at the first breath of 
censure. However, Sir Henry 
will probably find that he has 
overrated the tenderness of his 
offspring, and that it can bear 
a few excisions without bleed- 
ing to death. 

The Lords introduced some 
very salutary amendments into 
the English Small Holdings 
Bill. Draft schemes were to 
be laid before Parliament ; the 
‘ option of selling instead of 
leasing was given to land- 
lords; fuller powers were 
accorded to the local author- 
ities. And with regard to 
allotments, we were glad to 
see the tardy recognition of the 
difference between allotments 
and small holdings. How the 
confusion between the two, 
noticed by Lord Lansdowne, 
could ever have arisen in the 
mind of any one only moder- 
ately acquainted with the sub- 
ject it is difficult to understand. 
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But Lord St Aldwyn’s pro- 
posal to reduce the size of an 
allotment from five acres, as 
proposed in the present Bill, to 
one acre, the original limit, and 
Lord Galway’s amendment to 
prevent the erection of build- 
ings on allotments, are both in 
the right direetion. ‘Maga’ 
has never ceased from trying 
to impress upon the public the 
essential difference between the 
two things. We pointed out 
last July that by the present 
Bill allotments were turned 
into small holdings, and now 
at last the House of Lords has 
come to the same conclusion. 
Lord Robertson’s amendment 
gave an appeal from the Board 
of Agriculture to a court of 
law in case the Board should 
take land in violation of the 
Act. By another amendment 
“the home farm” was in- 
cluded among the exempted 
lands; and we could wish that 
some similar exemption had 
been accorded to the “home 
close,” which is much coveted 
for allotments by some agrar- 
ian zealots whose clamour im- 
poses too often on people as 
ignorant as themselves. 

The amendments to both the 
Evicted Tenants Bill and the 
English Small Holdings Bill 
were to be discussed in the 
House of Commons on Mon- 
day, the 26th, and the Scottish 
Land Values Bill in the Lords 
on same date, but too late for 
the result to be considered in 
the present article. 

It remains only to notice the 
parting shots fired off by Mr 
Asquith and Mr Haldane, who 
apparently thought anything 
good enough for a garden- 
party, and did not hesitate to 
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pour forth again the stale, old, 
stupid trash of which even the 
present House of Commons has 
almost grown ashamed. That 
the will of the people must 
ultimately prevail nobody has 
ever denied. Only one thing 
is necessary, that we should 
first know what it is. This 
is what the House of Lords 
enables us to learn; and when 
it is not known already, en- 
sures our recognition of it by 
an appeal to the people them- 
selves. If Mr Haldane will 
kindly tell us where in the 
depths of his constitutional 
learning he has found any 
great “constitutionalist ” who 
will contradict this statement, 
the sooner he does so the 
better, both for his own sake 
and that of his party. It is 
difficult to say which was the 
sillier of the two, Mr Haldane 
or Mr Asquith; or rather, per- 
haps, which insulted his aud- 
ience the more grossly by pre- 
suming them ignorant of such 
familiar truths. As for Mr 
Winston Churchill and the 
battle of Bannockburn, he 
seems to have taken up the 
mantle of ‘the inspired school- 
boy.” 

The Session of 1907 was to 
close on Wednesday the 28th, 
and Ministers might be all the 
happier could they forget that 
it had ever existed. Their 
three principal measures have 
been failures, partial or com- 
plete. Their Irish Bill has 
not satisfied the Nationalists ; 
their English Bill has not satis- 
fied the Socialists; and their 
Scottish Bill has satisfied no- 
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body. Butif Ministers have not 
succeeded in legislation, they 
may flatter themselves that 
they have turned their reverses 
to good account; and that in 
the effect of their “ tactics” 
they may find compensation for 
the defeat or mutilation of their 
measures. They will be dis- 
appointed. But it is very likely 
that Sir H. Campbell-Banner. 
man consoles himself with this 
reflection. He must win, he 
may have thought, either way. 
If he carried his Bills, he could 
point to them as evidence of 
kis ability and sincerity. If 
the Lords threw them out, he 
could make capital out of a 
quarrel with the Peers. And 
it is commonly believed that 
he thought more of this result 
than of the other. But what 
are we to say of a Minister 
who can play such a game as 
this, and affect righteous in- 
dignation at the rejection of 
measures which were framed 
on purpose to provoke it? It 
is quite clear now that he has 
made a compact with the 
Radicals and Socialists, and 
that in one way or another he 
must pay the price for their 
support. How can any think- 
ing man believe the country 
to be safe under such a Min- 
ister as this? And is it not 
time for all such men as 
prefer the welfare of the 
nation to the triumph of 4 
party, to combine against 4 
movement of which the Prime 
Minister is not ashamed to be 
the leader, and save Society 
from ruin, as twenty years 
ago they saved the Empire? 











